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THERE are existing in the church at the present time, as there 
have been for centuries, anumber of varying speculative theories 
about the church. These theories are represented in a number 
of parties or schools. They all claim to adhere to the biblical 
doctrine of the church, and they are doubtless sincere in the 
claim. In fact, all of these parties and schools have unfolded 
the biblical doctrine by logical deduction and practical applica- 
tion, and have used other sources than the Bible for this purpose. 
This is quite legitimate. The ‘‘Chicago-Lambeth articles” state 
that the historical episcopate should ‘be locally adapted in the 
methods of its administration to the varying needs of the 
nations and peoples called of God into the unity of the church ;”” 
but that is true also as to every other part of the doctrine of the 
church. It should be in all respects locally and temporally 
adapted. Parties and schools are the instruments in the hands 
of the divine Spirit for making experiments in adaptation, in test- 
ing and verifying theories, as the church advances in her mission 
in this world. 

I shall not attempt to give the church doctrine of the church. 
The church doctrine of the church is defined in the creeds, litur- 
gies, and confessional books of the several organized communions 
in Christendom. This doctrine is based on Holy Scripture; but 
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it is also based on traditions transmitted in historic succession 
from the teachings and institutions in the great apostolic sees of 
Rome, Alexandria, Ephesus, Antioch, and Jerusalem. This doc- 
trine is also a resultant of the logical unfolding of biblical and 
traditional doctrine in its adaptation to different nations and 
epochs. All this church doctrine may be implicitly involved in 
the doctrine of Holy Scripture, may be a legitimate, logical 
deduction and practical application of biblical material. But it 
is not biblical doctrine. The biblical doctrine is strictly limited 
to the express statements of Holy Scripture. To this express 
teaching I shall limit myself. 

The biblical doctrine of the church cannot be ascertained by 
a merely superficial citation of proof-texts from King James’ 
Version, or even from the Greek Textus Receptus and the Mas- 
soretic text of the Old Testament; all of which contain later 
accretions and dislocations of biblical material. I shall endeavor 
to give the biblical doctrine as based on a rigorous and thorough 
criticism of the biblical material. 

The New Testament doctrine of the church, like most New 
Testament doctrines, is built on Old Testament doctrine. Those 
who attempt to understand New Testament doctrine by itself 
alone may be compared to those who look at a beautiful castle 
whose foundations, supporting hillsides, and adjoining valleys 
are all shrouded in mist and cloud. We shall begin the study 
of the New Testament doctrine of the church by presenting the 
Old Testament foundations. The New Testament doctrine of 
the church was constructed by using the technical, historical 
terms, prepared by divine providence in the Old Testament dis- 
pensation. 

I. The most important term is ék«Ano/a, rendered by “church”’ 
in the English New Testament. The late Dr. Hort thinks that 
the words “church” and “congregation,” both legitimate render- 
ings of é«xAnoia, have been so involved in later partisan concep- 
tions that it is impracticable to attain the pure biblical idea of 
éxxAnola without discarding them and transliterating by ecclesia 
itself. I agree with him as to the facts of the case. But this 
situation is a common one in biblical theology. The method 
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which I have endeavored to pursue, in all my use of technical 
biblical terms in biblical theology, is a different one, namely, 
to purge the biblical words of their later partisan bias and 
theoretic accretions, and set them in their genuine biblical light 
and color. Our battleships are not discarded when their bottoms 
have been fouled by tropical marine deposits. We put them in 
the dry-docks and clean them, and they become as powerful 
and useful as ever. 

1. For the study of é«xAnoia we get little light from classic 
Greek. Thayer-Grimm says: ‘‘ Among the Greeks, from Thucy- 
dides down, it means an assembly of the people convened at the 
public place of council for the purpose of deliberating.” It is 
used in this sense, in the New Testament, only in Acts 19:32, 
39, 41. In the Greek versions, the Septuagint, Aquila, Sym- 
machus, and Theodotion, it translates usually the Hebrew MP. 
This Hebrew Fp is, however, more comprehensive than é««n- 
cia. It has the same fundamental meaning of “assembly,” but 
this may be of an army, a crowd, a band of robbers, as well as a 
political and religious assembly. It also means the act of 
assembling and the body itself as assembled. In the Pentateuch, 
the earliest part of the Old Testament translated into Greek, 551p 
is rendered by the Greek cvvaywyn in Genesis, Exodus, Leviticus, 
and Numbers. These are the chief passages in the Law where 
the Hebrew religious community, organized and meeting for 
worship, is described. Deuteronomy has a different usage; 
éxxAnola is used for bmp in all passages (Deut. 4:10; 9:10; 
18:16; 23:1, 2; 31:30) but one (5:19 (22)), where cuvaywyn 
is used. This shows for Deuteronomy the hand of another and 
later translator than for the other books of the Pentateuch. The 
phrase, éxxAnola Kupiov (7. e., Yahweh), begins in Deut. 23:1 (2), 
2 (3), 3 (4), 8 (9). 

In the Prophets, the second layer of the canon, dap is ren- 
dered by cuvaywyy in Jeremiah and Ezekiel often; in Isaiah 
the word is not used. But in the translation of the Minor 
Prophets éx«Anoia is used in the two passages, Micah 2:5; Joel 
2:16—the only ones in the collection using Sp. In the 
prophetic histories in all passages the same translation by 
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éxxAnola is made. It is interesting to note, however, that G4 
gives éxxAnoia in one passage, Ezek. 32:3; Aquila in five pas- 
sages, Ezek. 23: 47; 26:7; 32:3, 22, 23; and Theodotion in six 
passages, Ezek. 23:47; 26:7; 27:27; 32:3, 22, 23, showing 
an increasing tendency in later times to the use of é««Anoia. 
This is confirmed by the translator of the chronicler who in 
thirty-eight passages uses éxeAnola for Sp. So also in the 
Psalter é€x«Anola is used eight times; in Proverbs once; in Job 
once ; cvvaywy7 is used only in Ps. 40: 11 (10), and Prov. 21 : 16, 
for special reasons. 

It is evident, therefore, that in the earlier translations of the 
Old Testament into Greek bap was rendered by cuvaywy7, in 
the later translated by é««Anola. We are thus at the very 
foundations of our study brought face to face with the fact that 
ovvaywyy was an older Greek term than é««Anoia for Israel as 
an organized religious body, and so we should not be surprised 
that it has continued among the Jews to the present time. The 
collective Israel is now, as ever since the Pentateuch was trans- 
lated into Greek, known as “the synagogue.” The collective 
Christianity has been known as “ the church,” the earlier Chris- 
tians preferring this term to ‘‘synagogue.’’ The two terms are, 
indeed, synonymous terms, with little practical difference in 
meaning. 

More common in the Pentateuch than bmp is IY, “ congre- 
gation, company assembled by appointment,” used 115 times in 
the priest’s code, and translated by cvvaywyyn. There are two 
passages in which #79 and mp are used together (Exod. 
12:6; Numb. 14: 5), translated in Greek by one word, suvaywy7. 
Probably these are conflations. 

We thus have in the Old Testament the use of M7) and Sp, 
terms to indicate the entire religious community of Israel. 
These were rendered by “synagogue” and “church.” Zuvaywyy 
came first to have a local sense of a single community, and thus 
probably éxxAnoia became more common among the Greek 
Jews for Israel as a whole, although the Palestinian Jews adhered 
to the older word. It was natural, therefore, for Christians to 
use éxxAnola by preference, which itself was also used for the 
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local assembly as well as the whole body. This double sense of 
both words was established in the Old Testament. 

2. The New Testament doctrine of the é««Anofa must be 
built on the teaching of Paul. There are only three cases in 
the gospels in which the word é««Anof@ is put in the mouth 
of Jesus, viz., Matt. 16:17-19; 18:15-20. It is improbable 
that in either case Jesus used the Aramaic somp. It seems 
altogether probable that he used in the former case “kingdom” 
or “house,” for either of these words is more in accordance with 
the context, and the imagery of the passage and later refer- 
ences to it. Inthe latter case ‘‘ the disciples” or “ brotherhood”’ 
was probably used for a similar reason. Jesus, as we shall see 
later on, used ‘ kingdom’”’ where Paul used é«xAnoia.* 

3. The use of éxAnola apart from Paul and his disciples 
is confined to James 5:14; ‘Rev. 1: 4—3: 22, nineteen times; 
Rev. 22:16; 3 John 6, 9, 10; always of the local é««Ano/a, where 
cuvayeyy would have been equally appropriate. 

4. Exxdnoia is used in the book of Acts twenty-two times. In 
three of these the reference is to the Greek assembly (viz., 
19: 32, 39, 41), as we have seen; six to the church in Jeru- 
salem (8: 1,3; 11:22; 12:1,5; 15:4); four to the church at 
Antioch (11: 26;13:1; 14:27; 15:3); oneeach tothe church 
at Ephesus (20:17) and at Czsarea (18:22); thrice to a 
number of churches in different cities (14:23; 15:41; 16:5). 

Several passages need special attention. The phrase “the 
whole church,” Acts 5:11; 15:22, seems to comprehend the 
whole Christian body. So also “the church throughout all 
Judea and Galilee and Samaria,” Acts 9: 31; for Christianity had 
not extended farther at that time. Stephen, Acts 7:38, refers 
to the “church in the wilderness,” plainly indicating the conti- 
nuity of the church of his day with the church of that day. 
But the most important passage is Acts 20:28, where Paul 
warns the elders of the church at Ephesus: 

“Take heed unto yourselves, and to all the flock, in the which 
the Holy Spirit hath made you overseers, to feed the church of 
the Lord, which he acquired with his own blood.” 

*See Briccs, Messiah of the Gospels, pp. 190 f. 
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“There is a great difference of opinion as to the reading here. The 
external authority of MSS., versions, and citations is not decisive. 
Tischendorf, DeWette, Meyer, and the mass of German critics read 
‘church of the Lord ;’ Scrivener, Westcott and Hort, and the leading 
British scholars read ‘church of God.’ If any unprejudiced man will 
compare the great mass of authorities cited on both sides, he will be 
convinced that there is ample room for difference of opinion. The 
context favors ‘church of the Lord.’ This reading is also favored by 
the fact that it is a unique reading and, therefore, difficult. Nowhere 
else in the New Testament do we find the phrase ‘church of the Lord.’ 
The scribe in doubt would follow the usual phrase. 

“«The church of the Lord’ is only found here in the New Testa- 
ment, but it is the same in idea as the church of which Christ is the 
head, according to the epistle to the Ephesians. ‘The church of God’ 
is a favorite expression of Paul in his epistles. Indeed, the word 
‘church’ is a Pauline word. In his theology it takes the place of the 
kingdom of grace of the gospels and of the Jewish Christian writers. 

“«The church of the Lord’ has been acquired as a possession by him. 
The means by which this precious acquisition has been made is his 
blood. This blood, according to the reading which has been adopted, 
is the blood of the Messiah. We are reminded of redemption by the 
blood of Christ, the lamb without blemish and without spot, of the 
first epistle of Peter. Here, as there, the blood is doubtless the 
blood of the sacrifice of the new covenant as represented in the cup of 
the Lord’s Supper. Parallel with the church is the flock. This paral- 
lelism is favored by the words of Jesus which connect flock and king- 
dom, and it is in accordance with the teachings of Jesus when he 
appointed his apostles to act as shepherds of the flock The church of 
the Lord is the flock of the Messiah which is to be fed by shepherds 
appointed by him. These shepherds were constituted by the Holy 
Spirit, so that they are shepherds of the flock of Christ, by the author- 
ity of Christ. The elders of the local church at Ephesus are addressed, 
according to the context. The apostle rises from the conception of 
the local church and flock to the universal church and flock, and recog- 
nizes that the elders of the local church are shepherds of the universal 
church of the Lord. They are overseers, who have the flock in charge. 
The elders are bishops in the church.” (Zhe Messiah of the Apostles, 


1895, pp. 80-83.) 


Dr. Hort calls attention to the fact that Paul here has in 
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mind Ps. 74:2, where it is rendered in the Septuagint by cvvaywyn, 
and that Paul does not hesitate to substitute ék«Ano/a for it. 


“Of course, in strictness the words belong only to the one universal 
Christian ecclesia; but here they are transferred to the individual 
ecclesia of Ephesus, which alone these elders were charged to shep- 
herd. Inthe epistles we shall find similar investment of parts of the 
universal ecclesia with the high attributes of the whole. This trans- 
ference is no mere figure of speech. Each partial society is set forth 
as having a unity of its own, and, being itself a body made up of many 
members, has therefore a corporate life of its own; and yet these 
attributes could not be ascribed to it as an absolutely independent and, 
as it were, insular society ; they belong to it only as a representative 
member of the great whole.” (Zhe Christian Ecclesia, 1898, pp. 
102-3.) 


This passage just considered, in which Luke puts the word 
éxxrnola Kupiov in the mouth of Paul, may introduce us to Paul’s 
doctrine of the é«xAnola. We may study it in its three stages 
of growth in the Pauline epistles: (1) in the earlier group of 
epistles, viz., Gal., 1 and 2 Thess., 1 and 2 Cor., Rom.; (2) in 
the epistles written during the Roman captivity, viz., Eph., Phil., 
Col., Philem.; and (3) in the pastoral epistles, viz., 1 and 2 
Tim., Titus. 

(1) The term “church” is used three times in Gal., four 
times in Thess., thirty-one times in Cor., and five times in Rom. 

In the epistle to the Galatians Paul speaks of the local assem- 
bly or synagogue (1:2, 22); but also of these local churches as 
in Christ (1:22), and of the organized body of Christians as the 
church of God which he had persecuted (1:13). 

Paul does not in the epistles to the Thessalonians rise above 
the local assembly or synagogue (1 Thess. 1:1; 2:14; 2 Thess. 
1:1), but he teaches that these local assemblies are organized in 
God the Father (1 Thess. 2:14; 2 Thess. 1:4), and that they 
are churches belonging to God, in union and communion with 
God (1 Thess. 2:14; 2 Thess. 1:4). This is based on the Old 
Testament usage of the church of Yahweh ( é««Anola Kupiov). 

In the epistles to the Corinthians Paul commonly refers to 
the local church, especially to the local church at Corinth, to 
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which he writes as an organized assembly of Christians. But 
Paul also conceives of the whole body of Christians as “ the 
church of God.” It was this church that he persecuted (1 Cor. 
; 15:9), and this church that we are to consider in not giving 
occasion of stumbling (10:32). In the first epistle to the 
Corinthians Paul conceives of the church as endowed by God with 
a ministry. God himself hath “set in the church the apostles, 
prophets, teachers, powers, gifts of healing, helps, governments, 
kinds of tongues” (12:28). It is evident that he is not think- 
ing of an order of the ministry in a later sense, but of special 
graces given by God to certain men whom he has given to 
the church for its edification. He thinks of this church thus 
endowed as the body of Christ. 

The body is here conceived under the image of a human 
body with a human head. Christ is the head, all Christians 
are members of his body, having a diversity of gifts. There 
are feet, ear, eye, nose, feeble and uncomely parts, comely parts. 
There should be no schism in the body. “In one Spirit we were 
all baptized into the one body.’’ It is, therefore, not an invisible 
organism ; it is a visible organization. There must be harmony 
and codperation of all members—no schism on the one side, 
and no dishonoring of weak and uncomely parts on the other. 

In the epistle to the Romans Paul speaks of the church in 
Cenchree (16:1); a local church (16:5); churches (16: 4, 16); 
churches of Christ (16:16); the whole church of which Gaius 
was aminister (16:23). The only additional phrase is “church 
of Christ” in place of ‘‘church of God” of the other epistles. 

(2) The doctrine of the church in the epistles of the impris- 
onment shows a decided advance. There is little reference to 
local churches. Paul speaks of churches in general (Phil. 
4:15); church in Laodicea (Col. 4:15, 16); a local church 


2 First Cor. 1:2; 6:43 14:4, 5, 12,23; 2 Cor. 1:1; and also as assembled ina 
local sense, 1 Cor. 11:18, 22; 14:19, 28, 35; 16:1. He also speaks of the churches 
of Galatia, 1 Cor. 16:1; of Asia, 1 Cor.16:19; of Macedonia, 2 Cor. 8:1; of local 
churches without name, 1 Cor. 4:17; 7:17; 11:16; 14:33, 34; 2 Cor. 8:18, 19, 23, 
24; 11:8, 28; 12:13. These churches are, on the one side, churches of God (1 Cor. 
I: 2, 11:16; 2 Cor. 1:1) and, on the other, churches of saints (1 Cor. 14 : 33 (“ conse- 
crated, holy ones ”’)). 
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(Philem. 2). The doctrine of the whole church is in the 
apostle’s mind. He recalls that he persecuted the church 
(Phil. 3:6); God gave Christ to be head over all to the church 
(Eph. 1:22); Christ is especially head of the church (5:23); 
the church is subject to Christ (5:24); Christ loves the church 
and gave himself up for it (5:25); Christ nourisheth it (5: 29); 
God is to receive glory in the church (3:21); the mystery of 
Christ and the church is great (5: 32); the church makes known 
the manifold wisdom of God to the angels (3:10); Christ is to 
present it to himself a glorious church (5:27); he is head of 
the body, the church (Col. 1:18); his body is the church 
(1:24). 

In these epistles Christ is conceived as enthroned in heaven 
as the head of the church and as the head over all things to the 
church. The church is subject to him as wife to husband. He 
loves it, gave himself for it, and nourisheth it, and will eventu- 
ally present it to himself a glorious church. The church on 
earth is to glorify God, and the church in heaven will make 
known the manifold wisdom of God to the angels. 


(3) The use of é««Anoéa in the pastoral epistles is confined 
to the first epistle to Timothy. ‘Let not the church be bur- 
dened” (1 Tim. 5: 16), doubtless refersto the local church. The 
church of God, of which the bishop is to take care (1 Tim. 3:5), 
may be the local church, as it is parallel with his own house. 
But the church of the living God (1 Tim. 3:15) must be the 
whole church. 


“The apostle advises Timothy ‘ how men ought to behave themselves 
in the house of God, which is the church of the living God, the pillar 
and ground of the truth.’ The house of God is here, as in the epistle 
to the Ephesians, the household of God, the family of which God is 
the father. As the household there was parallel with commonwealth 
and temple, so here it is the church of the living God. The church 
of the living God takes the place of the church of God of the earlier 
Paulinism, and the church of the later Paulinism. God is the living God 
here in order that the church may be conceived of as a living church, 
composed of living men, behaving themselves properly in the family 
of God. A living church is similar to the living temple of the epistle 
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to the Ephesians. Thechurch is conceived of as the pillar and ground 
or stay of the truth. This is a later conception of the church. In 
the epistle to the Ephesians the temple was composed of living stones 
and of living buildings. The stones and the buildings were parts of 
the structure. Here the whole church is conceived of as a pillar on 
which the truth is lifted up and as a ground or stay upon which it 
rests. The figure is probably that of a platform or basis supported by 
a pillar. The church is this basis and its pillar. The truth is that 
which rests upon this base, and is lifted up before the world on it. 
The truth that is thus lifted up and supported is the living truth; it 
is the mystery of godliness; it is the Messiah himself, as set forth in 
the lines of an ancient credal hymn, which follows. It is possible that 
the writer has in mind the Messianic conception of the Old Testament 
that the Messiah is the cope-stone which finishes the structure of the 
new temple, which is brought forth with shoutings, ‘Grace, grace unto 
it.’ The Messiah as the cope-stone here would be the antithesis to the 
Messiah as the corner-stone of the epistle to the Ephesians. The 
Messiah, thus exalted as the cope-stone, the head of the church, is the 
revelation of the mystery of God.” (Zhe Messiah of the Apostles, 
1895, pp. 228, 229.) 


The epistle of the Hebrews may be added here, not as writ- 
ten by Paul, but as having a conception nearer to the later 
Paulinism. Heb. 2:12 quotes Ps. 22: 23 (22), and so represents 
the New Testament church and the Old Testament church as 
one in praising God. Heb. 12:23 represents the church of the 
first-born, the martyrs, as a heavenly church. 

We may now sum up the Pauline use of é««Anoia: It is the 
church of God, of the living God, of Christ, of the Lord, as im 
God the Father and im Christ. It is the body of Christ over 
which Christ reigns in love and in nourishing care. The church 
holds him up as her truth. The church isa church of saints 
on earth and of the first-born martyrs in heaven. The earthly 
church glorifies God. The heavenly church tells angels the 
manifold wisdom of God. The church of the New Testament 
is the historical continuation of the church of the Old Testa- 
ment. The entrance to the church is by baptism in the Spirit. 
Its officers are given by God. The one church embraces a 
number of local churches, in different cities and provinces. The 
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church is one. Nowhere is there more than one church in one 
place. The local church is the representative of the whole church 
in the particular city. The church is divine— it is zx God and 
Christ and the divine Spirit. It is holy—it is composed of 
baptized and consecrated ones. It is one with the Old Testa- 
ment church and with the heavenly church. There is nothing to 
justify the distinction between an invisible and a visible church. 

II. As we have proceeded, it has become evident that we 
cannot limit the New Testament doctrine of the church to the 
use of the word éx«Anola. Other terms are constantly appearing 
in the parallelism of the writings. These terms are also, in all 
cases, Old Testament terms. The most important of these is 
kingdom of God (Bactela tov Beod). This is the earliest word in 
the Old Testament used of Israel as an organization. It is found 
in a poetic source of the Ephraemitic story of the exodus 
(Exod. 19:6). God says to Israel : ‘‘ Ye shall be unto me a kingdom 
of priests” (DID M2573). The nation as a whole, in its unity 
as an organization, is constituted by God at once akingdom and 
a priesthood, a royal priesthood and a priestly kingdom. This 
was not the establishment of a dynasty of kings. That came 
later in the dynasty of David. It was not the institution of a 
hierarchy of priests. That also came later in the hierarchy of 
Aaron. But the whole nation as an organism was constituted a 
kingdom and instituted a priesthood under God their king. 
This conception of Israel as a kingdom of God persists in the 
poetry and prophecy of the Old Testament. The Messianic pre- 
diction conceives of the Messiah as the king of the kingdom, in 
whom the dynasty of David and the royalty of Yahweh alike 
culminate. 

It was, therefore, eminently natural and proper that Jesus 
the Messiah should use the term “ kingdom’”’ for the organization 
he came to establish in the world. The kingdom in the teach- 
ing of Jesus is both historical and eschatological. As historical 
it is the kingdom of grace in this world; as eschatological it is 
the kingdom of glory either in heaven or of the last days which 
follow the second advent of our Lord. On Peter as the rock 
this kingdom is to be built. Peter has the keys to open its 
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gates and to close them. The gates of Hades will not prevail 
over this kingdom; it is eternal.3 This kingdom had its histori- 
cal beginning in heaven when Jesus ascended and sat down on 
his throne at the right hand of the Father, welcomed by all 
heaven as the Lion of Judah. It began on earth when the Holy 
Spirit descended on the day of Pentecost and organized the 
kingdom. Peter thus interpreted the event when he said: ‘This 
Jesus did God raise up, whereof we all are witnesses. Being 
therefore exalted to the right hand of God, and having received 
of the Father the promise of the Holy Spirit, he hath poured 
forth this, which ye see and hear. For David ascended not into 
the heavens ; but he saith himself, ‘The Lord said unto my Lord, 
“Sit thou on my right hand, till I make thine enemies the foot- 
stool of thy feet.”’ Let all the house of Israel therefore know 
assuredly that God hath made him both Lord and Messiah, 
this Jesus whom ye crucified.” (Acts 2: 32-36.) From this 
time on throughout the New Testament writings Jesus is not 
only the Messiah, the king; but he is also called Lord, a term 
which in the Jewish usage is applied to God, but which in Chris- 
tian usage is applied almost exclusively in the New Testament 
to Jesus Christ.‘ 

Peter in his first epistle applies the fundamental passage of 
the Old Testament, as to the kingdom of priests, to the Chris- 
tian body when he writes: “But ye are an elect race, a royal 
priesthood, a holy nation, a people for God’s own possession, 
that ye may show forth the excellencies of him who called you 
out of darkness into his marvelous light: who in time past 
were no people, but now are the people of God: which had 
not obtained mercy, but now have obtained mercy”’ (1 Peter 
2:9-10). It is evident that Peter sees the entire Christian com- 
munity as the royal priesthood of the Old Testament institution, 
now under the reigning king and high priest Jesus the Messiah. 

All faithful Israel carried over the kingdom of God of the 
Old Dispensation into the kingdom of God under the New 


3See Briccs, Messiah of the Gospels, pp. 324 f., where all the passages in the gos- 
pels are discussed. 


4See Briccs, Messiah of the Apostles, pp. 86 f. 
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Dispensation. The unfaithful Jews were as truly excluded from 
that kingdom for their unbelief and refusal to recognize the 
Messianic king as were Esau and his descendants in patriarchal 
times and the Samaritan schism in post-exilic times. The 
church of Christ is the kingdom of God, and there is no other 
kingdom of God under the New Testament dispensation. The 
kingdom of Christ is in true historical continuity to the kingdom 
of God of the Old Testament. It abides in the world as the 
kingdom of grace; it continues in the heavens and subsequent 
to the second advent as the kingdom of glory. This is the 
kingdom over which Christ reigns as Lord, according to Paul, 
having ‘“‘the name above every name; that in the name of Jesus 
every knee should bow, of things in heaven and things on earth 
and things under the earth, and that every tongue should confess 
that Jesus Christ is Lord, to the glory of God the Father” (Phil. 
2:9-11). ‘For he must reign till he hath put all his enemies 
under his feet” (1 Cor. 15:25). 

It is evident, from Paul’s use of the terms “lordship” and 
“reign” of Christ, that he conceives of the organized Christian 
community as a kingdom, just as the. other New Testament 
writers do. But, in fact, Paul always uses the term ‘‘ kingdom” 
in an eschatological sense, and uses “church” for the Christian 
organization in this world.5 It is quite significant that those 
New Testament writings which use “kingdom” for the Christian 
organization in this world, such as the four gospels, 1 Peter, the 
earlier Hebrew apocalypses, do not use the word ‘“ church,” 
while the epistles of Paul, James, and the Apocalypse of the 
epistles, which emphasize “church,” use ‘“‘kingdom”’ in an escha- 
tological sense. There is a mixed usage only in the book of Acts, 
which may be due to the variation between sources and authors. 
It is interesting also to note that the epistle to the Hebrews uses 
“kingdom” for the organization in this world (Heb. 12: 28), 
but “church” only for the Old Testament organization and the 
assembly of the martyrs in heaven. It is evident, therefore, 
that there is a documentary difference in the use of the terms 
“kingdom” and “‘church”’ in the New Testament, and therefore 
we should be cautious in drawing distinctions between them. 

5See Briccs, Messiah of the Apostles, pp. 538 f. 
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Let me say that I have carefully examined all the uses of these 
and cognate terms in both Testaments, and as a result of my 
investigations I declare that nothing can be more false than the 
distinction between ‘“‘kingdom” and “church” asserted by many 
moderns. These are chiefly men who are displeased with the his- 
toric church and seek refuge in the kingdom as taught by Jesus 
Christ in the conceit that this is something larger and better. 
In fact, “church” and “kingdom” differ only as synonymous 
terms. There is nothing of importance which can be asserted of the 
kingdom of God which may not be also asserted of the church 
of God, if we faithfully use biblical material without speculation 
and theorizing. Jesus is king of the kingdom, and he reigns 
over it, subduing all external enemies under his feet, or trans- 
forming them by his grace into citizens of his kingdom. He is 
also the head over all things to his church. The church and the 
kingdom are coextensive; both are Old Testament institutions 
and New Testament institutions; both are institutions of this 
world, and both are eternal institutions of the world to come; 
both are organizations in the midst of the world and of the uni- 
verse; both will eventually subdue and absorb the world and 
also the universe ; the one is as spiritual as the other, the one is 
as external as the other. 

III. The term ‘‘people”’ is equal in antiquity to the term 
“kingdom.” It is found in the same poetic source of the 
Ephraemitic writer already mentioned; it is also in the ancient 
lyrics, and is a favorite conception of Deuteronomy and the 
earlier prophets. The fundamental thought connected with the 
term “people” is redemption. ‘Ye shall be a peculiar treasure 
unto me from among all peoples” (Exod. 19:5); ‘‘the people 
thou hast gotten” (Exod. 15:16); ‘‘Yahweh’s portion is his 
people ; Jacob the lot of his inheritance” (Deut. 32:9). It is 
found in that grand picture of the consolidation of the nation 
under Yahweh’s dominion given in Isaiah: ‘Israel shall be the 
third with Egypt and with Assyria, a blessing in the midst of 
the earth: for that Yahweh Sebaoth hath blessed them, saying, 
‘Blessed be Egypt my people, and Assyria the work of my hands, 
and Israel my inheritance’”’ (Isa. 19:24, 25). Little use is made 
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of this conception of people in connection with the Christian 
community, doubtless because it implies at the bottom a national 
particularism, done away with in the New Dispensation. The term 
is used just enough to show that the Christian community inherits 
the Old Testament continuity in this regard. So Peter says, in 
the passage already cited, that Christians are ‘a people for God’s 


own possession ;”’ ‘which in time past were no people, but now 
are the people of God” (1 Peter 2:9,10). And in the epistle 
to Titus it is said: ‘Our Savior Jesus Christ; who gave himself 


for us, that he might redeem us from all iniquity, and purify 
unto himself a people for his own possession, zealous of good 
works”’ (Titus 2:14). So Paul in the epistle to the Galatians 
(6:16) uses the sacred term “Israel of God” for the Christian 
community. 

IV. The prophet Isaiah uses the image of the “vine” in a 
vineyard to set forth the conception of the relation of Yahweh 
to his people (Isa., chap. 5), and this becomes a still more beau- 
tiful symbol in the eightieth psalm. No wonder that it became 
a favorite symbol for carving upon the entrance to Jewish syna- 
gogues. Jesus uses it to set forth the vital organic relation 
between himself and his disciples. ‘I am the vine—ye are the 
branches,” said the Master (John 15:5). The prophet Ezekiel 
(17: 22-24) uses a similar image when he selects the cedar of 
Lebanon, and Jesus when he selects the mustard plant (Matt. 
13:31, 32), and Paul when he uses the olive tree (Rom. 
11:17-24). There are, in the organized body of Christians, the 
vital source in Christ, the organic common life, and the conti- 
nuity of growth that are seen in the plant and the tree. 

V. The prophet Ezekiel (34: 11-31) uses the image of the 
‘flock and shepherd.” This became a favorite conception of 
the psalmists (Pss. 80, 95, 100; Isa. 40:1-12). It was used by 
Jesus (Luke 15 : 3-7; John 10:1-18) and by Paul (Acts 20: 28, 29). 
Jesus commissions Peter to feed his flock (John 21:15-17). It 
then became one of the favorites of the early Christians, the 
most frequent of all in the martyr age, when they painted and 
carved this conception in the Roman catacombs. Jesus teaches 
that there is but one flock, and that, while some sheep may be 
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scattered and lost, it is the work of the shepherd, not to organize 
them into separate flocks, but to bring them back to the one 
flock, that there may be ‘one flock, one shepherd” (John 
10:16). 

VI. One of the most frequent conceptions of the organized 
community in the Old Testament times is that of “the city of 
God.” This conception sprang up when the kingdom had vir- 
tually been reduced to the city of Jerusalem and its environs, so 
that practically city and kingdom were one and the same. It is 
Jeremiah who first sees the holy city of the restoration and 
pictures it as more sacred than the ancient ark of the covenant, 
bearing the name “ Yahweh our righteousness,” holy in its entire 
suburbs (Jer. 3:17; 33:16; 31:38-40). Ezekiel names the 
city ‘‘Yahweh is there” (Ezek. 48:35). The great prophet of 
the exile predicts that it will be rebuilt of precious stones, its 
gates salvation, its walls praise. It will be the light and glory 
of the world, and bear the name ‘“ Married” and ‘“ My delight 
is in thee.” It will be the center of a new earth and new 
heaven (Isa. 49:23; 54:12; 56:7; 60; 62;65:17). One of 
the later prophets predicts that the New Jerusalem will be so 
holy that the bells of the horses and cooking utensils will bear 
the same inscription as the tiara of the high priest, ‘“ Holy to 
Yahweh”’ (Zech. 14: 20, 21). 

The Psalter uses the term for the existing community, 
although the ideal ever mingles with the real: 


‘A river there is whose streams make glad the city of God. 
The holy place of that tabernacle of Elyon. 
God is in her midst, she cannot be moved. 
God will help her at the turn of the morn” (Ps. 46). 


‘Great is Yahweh and greatly to be praised. 
In the city of our God, his holy mount. 
Beautiful in elevation, the joy of the whole earth is Mount Zion. 
On the northern side, the city of the great King” (Ps. 48). 


This idea of the city is specially brought out in the eighty- 
seventh psalm, the one called by Delitzsch “the city of the 
regeneration of the nations.” Thus Old Testament prophetic 
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usage justifies the use of the city, in the New Testament, in 
the eschatological sense. Paul in the epistle to the Galatians 
(4: 21-31) contrasts the Jerusalem that now is, the city of the 
law, with the Jerusalem above; the mother of all believers. In 
the epistle to the Philippians he says: ‘‘ For our commonwealth 
is in heaven; from whence also we wait for a Savior’’ (Phil. 
3: 20), and the epistle to the Hebrews represents that Christians 
have come, not to Mount Sinai, but ‘‘unto Mount Zion, and unto 
the city of the living God,the heavenly Jerusalem’’( Heb. 12:22). 

The apocalypse of the Bowls represents the New Jerusalem 
as descending from God out of heaven at the second advent, 
glorious as an immense diamond, with twelve foundations 
inscribed with the names of the twelve apostles of the Lamb; 
and the apocalypse of the Dragon describes it as coming down as 
a bride adorned for her husband, with foundations of twelve 
most precious stones, and gates of pearl and streets of gold, 
four square as the holy of holies of the ancient temple (Rev., 
chap. 21).° 

But the usage of the Psalter makes it proper to conceive of the 
Christian community in the world as also a city of God. This 
is the term which Augustine used in his great classic De civt- 
tate Dei. It is also justified by Paul’s words in the epistle to the 
Ephesians, where he represents that the Gentiles who were 
“alienated from the commonwealth of Israel” “are made nigh in 
the blood of Christ,” so that they are ‘‘no more strangers,” but 
are “fellow-citizens with the saints” (Eph. 2: 12-22). And so 
Christian poetry has ever delighted to sing of the church as the 
city of God. In fact, the church is the city of God in the world, 
and also in a large sense the city of God in the heavenly world 
where Christ is enthroned with the departed saints and angels. 

VII. Still more important, in many respects, is the concep- 
tion of the Christian community as “the house or temple of 
God.” This is involved often in the prophetic pictures of the 
city, because the entire city becomes, as it were, a temple. But 
the conception of temple has its specific ideals and relations. 
The corner-stone and the cope-stone are prophetic images in 


6 See Briccs, Messiah of the Apostles, pp. 363 f., 431 f. 
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Isaiah, Zechariah, and the Psalter to indicate the one sure 
foundation and the one certain completion of the structure. 
Both of these are applied to Christ in the New Testament, both 
by the Master himself and by Peter and Paul. But still more 
important is the evolution of the holy temple of the New Dis- 
pensation, especially in the prophecies of Ezekiel. Jesus, accord- 
ing to the gospel of John, represented that when he rose from 
the dead he would himself be the temple of the New Dispensa- 
tion (John 2:21-22). Paul elaborated the conception of the 
Christian temple as he did that of the Christian éexrnola. He 
now represents that the individual Christian is the temple of 
God, then that the local Christian community is the temple of 
God, and finally that the whole Christian organism is the temple 
of God. ‘Know ye not that ye are a temple of God, and that 
the Spirit of God dwelleth in you?” (1 Cor. 3: 16), he says to 
the Corinthian community. ‘ Know ye not that your body is 
a temple of the Holy Spirit which is in you ?” (1 Cor. 6: 19), he 
says to the individual Christian. Then, addressing the whole 
church in the epistle to the Ephesians, he writes: ‘ Being built 
upon the foundation of the apostles and the prophets, Christ 
Jesus himself being the chief corner-stone, in whom each several 
building, fitly framed together, groweth into a holy temple in 
the Lord; in whom ye also are builded together for a habitation 
of God in the Spirit” (Eph. 2: 20-22). The whole Christian 
community is thus the very temple of God. Christ is the ever- 
living corner-stone. About him are the living foundations, the 
apostles and prophets of the New Testament dispensation. This 
is an elaboration of the prediction of Jesus that Peter was to be 
the rock of the house. The corner-stone and the foundations 
are all laid, the structure itself rises, it grows as a living temple 
Every stone is living, every building is living, the whole struc- 
ture is living and growing. It is not yet completed, but is sure 
to be completed according to the ideals of the master. It is a 
dwelling of God in the Spirit. The Spirit of God animates it 
with life and growth. Here Paul conceives of the Christian 
community in its entirety as possessed by the Holy Spirit. The 
Holy Spirit inhabits each one, and inhabits, organizes, and gives 
growth and harmony to the whole. 
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Peter has the same conception where he says: “If ye have 
tasted that the Lord is gracious; unto whom coming, a living 
stone, rejected indeed of men, but with God elect, precious, ye 
also, as living stones, are built up a spiritual house, to be a holy 
priesthood, to offer up spiritual sacrifices, acceptable to God 
through Jesus Christ” (1 Peter 2: 3-5). Here priesthood and 
sacrifice are attached to the entire Christian community as well 
as to the living Christ, and they are all attached naturally and 
necessarily to the conception of the Christian community as a 
real, living temple of God. 

Nothing needs to be emphasized and unfolded in connection 
with the doctrine of the Christian church so much as just this idea, 
that it is a holy temple of priesthood and sacrifice inhabited by 
the divine Spirit. This is just the conception of “church” to 
which we are being guided in our day as the one most appropriate 
for our times. 

VIII. Another conception which plays an important part in 
the New Testament, and which is prepared in the Old Testament, 
is that the religious organization is a ‘household or family” 
of God. This begins with the thought of the Judaic writer of 
the Pentateuch where he represents God as saying, “Israel is my 
son, my first-born” (Exod. 4:22). Israel as an organization is 
the son of God. This conception is also found in the song of 
Moses (Deut. 32:6). It is used in the generic sense in Hosea 
and the prophets that follow him. 

In the teaching of Jesus for the first time the conception of 
fatherhood is distributed to individuals. This was first possible 
when Jesus as the incarnate Savior showed himself to be the son of 
the Father and taught his disciples that God was also the father 
of each and all of them. 

Paul represents that the Spirit of God gives believers the 
spirit of adoption in which they recognize God as their father 
and themselves joint heirs with Christ (Rom. 8: 14-17). Christ 
united Jew and Gentile into one household, or family of God 
(Eph. 2:19). God is the father of all fatherhoods (Eph. 
3:14-17). He is the universal father, under whose paternal 
authority all men and angels are grouped in fatherhoods, just 
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as Israel was in the Old Testament dispensation. This does not 
imply that all men and angels are in this sense children of God. 
There is, indeed, a sense in which God is the universal father of 
all his creation. But the fatherhood of which we are speaking 
is the fatherhood by adoption, fatherhood of grace ; a fatherhood, 
a sonship, and a brotherhood which are peculiar to the redeemed, 
and which belong exclusively to the Christian community. 

John conceives of this fatherhood and sonship and brother- 
hood in the Christian family as all summed up in love. This 
conception of the church as a family of God, a brotherhood, is a 
favorite one in modern times, especially among our Congrega- 
tional brethren. 

IX. The religious community of the Old Testament is fre- 
quently conceived of, from the time of the prophet Hosea onward, 
as the “wife of Yahweh.” The prophets Zephaniah, Jeremiah, 
and the great prophet of the exile exult in the relation of love, 
and strain their imaginations to picture it in terms of beauty and 
grandeur and pathetic tenderness.? The same conception is 
taken up in the New Testament, where Paul represents the 
church as the bride of Christ (Eph. 5:23, 24), and the 
Apocalypse, where the Christian community is the bride of the 
Savior (Rev. 21:9). 

X. The conception of the incarnation, as it unfolds to Paul, 
involves a closer union between Christ and his people than any 
thus far considered, a union of vital organization, a racial identi- 
fication. For this purpose the “human body” is used as the 
image. Christ is the head of the church conceived as a body. 
But, more than that: Christians are Christ’s bodily members 
(1 Cor. 6:15; Eph. 5:30). For this latter passage a gloss in 
many ancient manuscripts adds “of his flesh and his bones.” 
The nearest approach to this conception in the Old Testament 
is in that great apocalypse, Isa., chaps. 24-27, where Israel is 
called by Yahweh ‘my corpse” (Isa. 26:19), which he will 
therefore raise to national life again. So Jesus identifies the 
entire Christian community with himself in all that he does. 
They died with him on the cross, were buried with him, rose 


7See Briccs, Messianic Prophecy, pp. 482 f. 
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with him, ascended with him, are enthroned with him, and have 


their life ever hidden in him. Paul sets this forth most com- 
pletely in one of those involved images of which he is so fond: 
“And he gave some to be apostles ; and some, prophets ; and some, 
evangelists ; and some, pastors and teachers ; for the perfecting of 
the saints, unto the work of ministering, unto the building up of 
the body of Christ: till we all attain unto the unity of faith, and 
of the knowledge of the Son of God, unto a full-grown man, unto 
the measure of the stature of the fulness of Christ: that we may 
be no longer children, tossed to and fro and carried about with 
every wind of doctrine, by the sleight of men, in craftiness, after 
the wiles of error; but speaking truth in love, may grow up in 
all things into him, which is the head, even Christ ; from whom 
all the body fitly framed and knit together through that which 
every joint supplieth, according to the working in due measure 
of each several part, maketh the increase of the body unto the 
building up of itself in love” (Eph. 4: 11-16). 


“The one body is ever growing up unto the Messiah, the head. 
Its parts are fitly framed and knit together through that which every 
joint supplieth. This thought of a perfect head and a body in course 
of construction is complex and difficult to understand. It is probable 
that the apostle is thinking of the growth of the body from early child- 
hood to full manhood. That is certainly his conception when he 
alludes to the diversity of workers. They are at first babes liable to be 
misled, they are to grow into men, and ultimately into full-grown men, 
into the measure of the stature of the fulness of the Messiah. Every 
member of the body is a miniature of the whole body, as the Messiah 
himself is the model of the whole body and of each member of it. It 
is probable, therefore, that, as the individual Christian is conceived as 
growing from infancy into manhood, so the whole body of Christians 
passes through the same experience, and does not reach its manhood 
until one and all have attained the perfection of the Messiah. Accord- 
ingly we have an involved figure of speech which corresponds with 
that of the living and growing stones of the temple. The Messiah is 
the temple of God, every Christian is a temple, and the whole church 
is the temple. So the Messiah is the perfect man, every Christian is 
to become a perfect man, and the whole church is to become the 
perfect man. The organic and vital union of the Messiah with his 
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people involves this threefold relation.” (Zhe Messiah of the Apostles, 
1895, pp. 202, 204, 205.) 

We have now gone over ten terms which may be regarded 
as synonymous terms for representing the New Testament 
doctrine of the church. Theologians have usually taken one or 
more of them and endeavored to construct a doctrine. Any 
such effort, whether you use é«xAnoia, or Bactrela, or cvvaywyn, 
or ‘city of God,” or “ brotherhood,” or ‘‘temple,” or any other, 
will always be partial and one-sided, and will tend, if unduly 
unfolded in logical analysis and practical application, to result 
in errors of various kinds. He who would know the mind of the 
ever-living, glorified Redeemer, our Lord and our King, our 
Priest and our Head, should use all these terms, and endeavor 
to construct them into a harmonious and symmetrical whole. 
There is in such a method much fruit for the future use of Christ’s 
church. Holy Scripture contains very much teaching on this, 
as on other subjects, which has either not been used at all, or 
else imperfectly and disproportionately used. A blessing is in 
store for all who will follow the teachings of the Holy Spirit 
with a mind broad enough to comprehend them and a spirit 
earnest enough to strive to do all that the Lord and his apostles 
teach. 














WAS THERE A SECOND IMPRISONMENT OF 
PAUL IN ROME? 


By JOHN MACPHERSON, 
Findhorn, Scotland. 


THE question which forms the title of this article is one of 
great interest, inasmuch as it has an important and determining 
influence upon the whole chronology of the apostle’s writings. 
It is very singular to find the all but universal acceptance which 
the theory of the second imprisonment has won, especially when 
we consider that we have no direct support for any such notion 
in the New Testament, and nothing beyond doubtful statements, 
from which precarious conclusions have been drawn, in any Chris- 
tian writer earlier than Eusebius, who wrote about A. D. 320. 
Unless Eusebius had in his possession early documentary testi- 
mony no longer extant, we cannot regard him in the fourth 
century as by any means so well placed as we are in the nine- 
teenth for reaching a conclusion with reference to a first-century 
subject ; and that he had in his hands any such authoritative 
documents is not only unproved, but extremely improbable. 
The theory of a release from the first Roman imprisonment, fol- 
lowed by a second arrest and imprisonment ending in execution, , 
is one which must be treated very seriously and respectfully, 
seeing that it is held by such a careful and learned investigator as 
Lightfoot, and by such a thoroughly independent historian and 
archeologist as Professor W. M. Ramsay, of Aberdeen. With 
scarcely an exception, those critics who regard the canonical 
books of the New Testament as first-century writings agree in 
insisting upon the absolute necessity of assuming that the 
imprisonment of the closing chapters of Acts was followed by a 
period of freedom and missionary activity, and that during that 
period the apostle extended his travels to the lands of the far 
West, and wrote the later epistles which can claim to be of 
Pauline authorship. All that can possibly be said in favor of 
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the hypothesis of a second imprisonment, from a historical point 
of view, has recently been admirably and summarily stated by 
Spitta* and by Steinmetz.” In order to test the strength of the 
historical proof for this notion, no better method can be followed 
than that of interrogating in order the Pauline epistles and the 
Acts of the Apostles, and then the church fathers, in the strict 
order of their chronological succession, up to and including 
Eusebius, so as to discover what really their language allows us 
fairly to infer regarding the latest days of the apostle. 

If for the moment we leave out of view the pastoral epistles, 
and also accept the authenticity and integrity of the other 
canonical epistles of Paul as they stand, a careful examination of 
these does not offer any hint with reference to the trial of Paul 
different from or supplementary to the account already given in 
the Acts of the Apostles. Even in Philippians we have nothing 
more than an expression of a hope and expectation, based evi- 
dently on the writer’s consciousness of the goodness of his 
cause, and the evident need of his continued activity for the 
well-being of the churches. As to the inference to be drawn 
from the abrupt ending of the Acts of the Apostles, Overbeck, 
Weizsicker, von Soden, Wendt, though variously accounting for 
the omission of all mention of Paul’s death by the historian, 
agree in holding that the two-years’ imprisonment of Luke’s 
history ended in the apostle’s death. According to these 
writers, it would be inconceivable that Luke should have left off 
where he did, if the conclusion of that period of confinement 
had been followed by a period of activity similar to that which 
had been described. Certainly it is much easier to account for 
the writer’s silence as to the issue by the supposition that, for 
some political or apologetical reason, he thought it best not to 
tell over the story, well known to all, of the disastrous result of 
the trial, which would have been an unsuitable close to the 
double-volumed work, which had been planned with the purpose 
of telling of the rise and progress of the Christian faith, rather 
than by the supposition that Paul went forth again to continue 


* Zur Geschichte und Litteratur des Urchristenthums, Vol. 1, Gottingen, 1893. 
2 Die zweite rimische Gefangenschaft des Apostels Paulus, Leipzig, 1897. 
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his work, the story of which it was the avowed intention of the 
author to tell, and which up to this point he had told in consid- 
erable detail. It may be quite fair to dispute, and it may even 
be comparatively easy to overthrow, Overbeck’s theory that the 
chief purpose of the writer of Acts was to show that the men of 
the apostolic age, especially Paul, were treated with respect by 
the Roman authorities. Yet even this, though certainly not 
the chief end for which the work was undertaken, may not have 
been altogether absent from the purpose of the writer; and if it 
can be shown that the death of Paul occurred even before the 
outbreak of the Neronic persecution, the wish of a Christian 
writer to represent the relations of the Roman state to his 
religion as not unfavorable would not be in any way unnatural 
or absurd. But still the question remains: Why would the his- 
torian of the rise and spread of the Christian religion have stayed 
his hand where he did, if, without any interruption which such a 
catastrophe as the apostle’s death would bring about, the religion 
continued to spread in those countries which alone remained to 
be occupied, in order that it might claim to be coextensive with 
the boundary of the empire? It is not enough to say that the 
purpose of the Acts of the Apostles is to describe the progress 
of the gospel from Jerusalem to Rome. That, of course, is what 
it does, but why should the reaching of Rome, and not rather 
the reaching of Spain, have been its limit, if, without any further 
interruption than that which is described in the last chapter 
(which is scarcely an interruption, seeing that the imprisonment 
is regarded as itself a period of activity and success), Paul con- 
tinued his journey to Spain, doing the same sort of work on the 
way from Rome to Spain as he had done on the way from 
Jerusalem to Rome? To represent the purpose of the Acts of 
the Apostles to be the showing of the cause of Israel’s exclusion 
and the Gentiles’ acceptance—the solution of the problem of 
Romans, chaps. 9-11—as Weiss, Mangold, and some others 
do, is quite unwarrantably to narrow the scope of the work, and 
to ignore the evident historical simplicity and directness of the 
writing. Besides, this is to interpret the purpose of the whole 
book from the saying of 28:28, which indicates nothing 
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more than what Paul was in the habit of saying in the Jewish 
synagogues of every town that he visited, which also, if he went 
west of Rome, he would be sure to say in every synagogue in 
northern Italy, Gaul, and Spain. It is quite impossible to sup- 
pose that Luke did not know what happened to Paul immediately 
after that particular point in his career at which he leaves him 
in his book, and his knowledge of the two-years’ duration of the 
imprisonment implies that he was well aware, had he chosen to 
tell it, what change for good or ill in the apostle’s fortunes had, 
at that particular point of time, taken place. Also, the hypoth- 
esis, which finds favor with many, according to which Luke 
intended to continue the history of Acts in a further discourse, 
as he had continued the gospel in his second work, is unsatis- 
factory, when we compare the way in which the close of the 
gospel and the beginning of Acts are made to overlap. In the 
hypothetical case of a third treatise, we should expect something 
as nearly as possible parallel to the ascension of Christ, with 
which Luke’s gospel closes and his Acts opens, to close his 
Acts so that it might be resumed in the opening of his third 
book. For such a purpose the death of the apostle, with a 
description of the enthusiasm aroused by his martyrdom, would 
have served tolerably well, but very much better the story of his 
release from his bonds, and his going forth as one risen from the 
dead with fresh energy and power to the preaching and spread- 
ing of the gospel of Christ. If only this fortunate turn in the 
fortunes of the apostle at the end of his two-years’ imprisonment 
had been known to Luke, and had he intended to reserve the 
later missionary activity of Paul for a third volume, we cannot 
conceive that he would have failed to close the one book in such 
a way as could offer him so excellent a starting-point for the 
one following. 

Too much stress must not be laid upon the apostle’s declara- 
tion to the Ephesian elders in Acts 20:25, 38, that he was 
with them then for the last time. Some have pointed to the 
positiveness with which the apostle affirmed that they would 
see his face no more, as though the knowledge which he so con- 
fidently professed to have must necessarily have been infallibly 
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true. But, though it cannot be assumed that there was no pos- 
sibility of Paul’s having misread the detailed particulars of his 
own future, it is difficult to see why Luke, writing certainly at 
a later period—perhaps a considerably later period—than the 
close of the two years of Paul’s imprisonment at Rome, would 
have selected for publication from among his accumulated col- 
lections, many of which, no doubt, he had to reject for want of 
room, a passage in which Paul had so very solemnly expressed 
himself about a presentiment that never was realized, and in which 
the deep impression made upon the people is set forth in detail, 
while all the time he knew that those very people had, at least 
once again, enjoyed his presence among them. Only on the 
incredible assumption that the Acts of the Apostles had been 
written before the two-years’ imprisonment expired could we 
conceive of Luke writing down so circumstantial an account of 
that remarkable scene which future events, unexpected by the 
writer, falsified, so that what, if true, would have been finely 
pathetic, all at once sank to the level of the weakly melodramatic. 
Luke’s narrative in chap. 20 implies that he was not aware of 
anything having occurred that belied the expectation of the 
apostle there so feelingly expressed, the announcement of which 
had so deeply impressed his spiritual children. 

Somewhat similar to this passage in the Acts of the Apostles 
is the reference in Rom. 15:24 to a projected journey into 
Spain. The mere statement of an intention can never be 
regarded as of itself a proof that such a purpose was ever 
realized, any more than a presentiment of never returning can 
be held as of itself evidence that no such return visit was ever 
made. In the common text of Rom. 15:24, 28, Paul is repre- 
sented as saying: ‘‘Whensoever I take my journey into Spain, 
I will come to you... . 1 will come by you into Spain.”’ 
The historian writing in the Acts of the Apostles, however, 
shows that Paul did not take Rome on his way to Spain, and 
that his journey in bonds had Rome as its destination, so that, 
even if he had been liberated and had afterward gone into Spain, 
his journey thither could not have been in accordance with the 
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purpose here expressed. Lipsius? proposes to strike out a num- 
ber of verses in this chapter, including those that refer to the 
journey into Spain. It is perhaps scarcely fair to call this, as Dr. 
Sanday does, a most arbitrary and unnecessary proceeding. 
There are several indications of a very serious disturbance of the 
text throughout this passage. The revisers have adopted a text 
which leaves out the words, “I will come to you,” in vs. 24, 
with the result that they not only throw the rest of the verse into 
a parenthesis, but leave the sentence beginning with, ‘‘ Whenso- 
ever! go into Spain,” incomplete and without any further addition. 
Although Lipsius, in opposition to Baur and many other more 
radical critics, maintains the genuineness of this chapter as a 
whole, it may be that he claims the excision of certain verses on 
insufficient grounds. It is quite possible to show the probability 
of Paul having visited some parts of Illyria, and thus to reduce 
the number of Lipsius’ omissions ; but still a good deal may be 
said in favor of the objections to the “Spain” passages, and the 
treating of vss. 20-24 as an interpolation, as also the reference 
to Spain in vs. 28, and in favor of putting the words, “I will 
come to you,” of vs. 24 in place of the first clause of vs. 28. It 
is certainly very singular, if this expectation of visiting Spain 
and taking Rome by the way had been entertained by Paul, that 
he should not in those imprisonment epistles in which he 
expresses a hope of release have given any hint of his intention 
to make use of his liberty to accomplish his journey into the far 
West. Sanday and Headlam, indeed, quite rightly insist that 
even if Paul never did visit Spain, this could be no argument 
against the genuineness of the references in this chapter to a 
projected journey thither. It is quite true that a forger would 
never have interpolated a passage in order to suggest a visit to 
Spain that had never taken place, unless that interpolation was 
made at a time when the tradition of such a visit was in circula- 
tion and more or less generally accepted. 

It is well to point out the somewhat doubtful character of 
those representations of the apostle’s intentions. But, even 


3See Hand-Commentar zum Neuen Testament, 2d ed. (Freiburg, 1892), Vol. II, 2, 
pp. 84-6, 196-8. 
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apart from all such questions, and allowing that a scheme for 
visiting the far West was one that we might well expect from the 
great missionary apostle, such a plan, even if it did exist, is far 
too slender a basis on which to build the complicated structure 
demanded by the hypothesis. The proposal demands for its 
description a considerable and somewhat involved historical 
statement. In order to make it good we must assume that the 
apostle paid three visits to Rome: first of all, the historical visit ; 
then one made on his way to Spain; and, finally, one made either 
voluntarily, ending in his arrest and execution, or brought about, 
like his first one, by his being carried thither a prisoner in bonds. 
And yet it must be confessed that these purely hypothetical 
visits are necessary only in order to provide time for another 
purely hypothetical case, a certain alleged activity in preaching 
and writing on the part of the apostle, for which no place seems 
open in the historical period limited by the close of the Acts of 
the Apostles. 

If, on the other hand, what we have had advanced as hypothe- 
ses were actual historical facts, though, for some reason or other, 
they were not recorded by the New Testament historian, we 
should certainly expect to find them reported very circum- 
stantially in the writings of contemporaries, or, at least, that quite 
unequivocal references should be made to them by the earliest 
Christian Fathers. But when we examine the writings of the apos- 
tolic and post-apostolic age, we find that, beyond the fact that the 
apostic died a martyr death in Rome, they do not in the very 
least carry us farther than that point at which we had been left 
by Luke. Passing by in the meantime the important letter of 
Clement of Rome to the Corinthians, which we shall carefully 
examine by and by, we find the allusion to the latest days of 
Paul in the letters of Ignatius of Antioch, written about A. D. 
115, remarkably brief and vague. In chap. 12 of the epistle of 
Ignatius to the Ephesians it can scarcely be said that we have a 
clear or express reference even to the martyrdom of St. Paul, 
for, as Lightfoot shows, [lavAov cupptotar Tod weyaptupnuevou 
does not mean “associates in the mysteries with Paul the mar- 
tyred,” but “ Paul the well-attested, the man who has obtained a 
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good report.” There is no doubt, however, from the whole drift 
of the passage that Ignatius means to suggest a parallel between 
himself and Paul as he goes on his way to Rome to meet martyr- 
dom there. And it should be noted in passing that such a par- 
allel might very naturally have been suggested by the historical 
journey of Paul to Rome in bonds, when, just like Ignatius, he 
was allowed a certain freedom in conversing with and addressing 
his fellow-believers by the way. And if the reference intended 
by Ignatius is to Paul’s journey to Rome, as recorded in the 
Acts of the Apostles, then the martyrdom is assumed to have 
been the closing episode of that visit. 

It has been supposed by some that we get a little more in a 
passage quoted by Eusebius (ist. eccles., 11, 28) from Dionysius 
of Corinth, about A. D. 170. The bishop of Corinth writing to 
Soter, the bishop of Rome, speaks of Peter and Paul as having 
gone together into Italy and as having suffered martyrdom there 
at one and the same time. Now, if this statement were histori- 
cal and not legendary, it would really settle the whole question. 
If it were true that Paul and Peter entered Rome together, then 
clearly this refers to another visit to Rome by Paul than that 
reported in the Acts of the Apostles. But we have only to 
examine the other statements of the short epistle quoted in order 
to see that the whole is utterly untrustworthy. Dionysius wishes 
to show how closely Corinth and Rome have been associated 
with one another. His letter is one of thanksgiving to the bishop 
of Rome for some benefit which the church of Rome had con- 
ferred upon the church of Corinth. Such kindly and brotherly 
intercourse, he says, is what ought to be, for both churches were 
founded by the joint labors of the same two great apustles. It is 
evident that Dionysius is wrong in saying that Peter along with 
Paul planted the church of Corinth ; and as for the founding of the 
church of Rome, it cannot be ascribed to them jointly, nor even 
to either the one or the other singly. The interpretation which 
we have given is in accordance with the plain reading of the Greek 
as given by Eusebius, and Rufinus also shows by his Latin trans- 
lation that he understood the passage in the same way. It is 
surely impossible to accept one statement as trustworthy in a 
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passage where everything else is demonstrably unhistorical. The 
report, therefore, that Paul and Peter entered Rome together, 
which would represent a second journey of Paul to Rome—a 
statement which we meet here for the first time—can only be 
classed with the other statements referred to as an utterly unsup- 
ported and impossible tradition. 

Irenzus (Adv. haer., III, 1), writing about A. D. 175, declares 
that Matthew wrote his gospel when Peter and Paul together 
were preaching the gospel and founding the church in Rome, 
and that Mark wrote his after the departure (080s) of the 
apostles. Those who believe in a second imprisonment of Paul 
would naturally like to obtain support for their notion from this 
passage by understanding the “departure” to mean the quitting 
of the city by Paul in order to go into Spain. But they are met 
here by the difficulty of disposing of Peter, for whom no hypothe- 
sis of a journey into Spain or anywhere else had ever been thought 
of, and for whose disposal, therefore, no arrangement had been 
made. Steinmetz is consequently driven to abandon the attempt 
to get any considerable assistance from this passage, and so he 
gives its natural meaning to the é£odes and interprets it as the 
exitus, the martyr death, of the two apostles at the same time in 
Rome. Thus, upon any fair interpretation of his words, Irenzus 
gives us no more than Dionysius did and with no greater authority. 
He is guilty of the same error as his brother of Corinth in sup- 
posing that Peter and Paul founded the church of Rome. This 
erroneous statement they had no doubt borrowed from the same 
misleading source. But even as to the presence of Peter in 
Rome, it is evident that it cannot be referred to the period of 
the two-years’ imprisonment of Paul, for not only is there no 
- mention of Peter going to Rome in the Acts of the Apostles, 
but even in the latest of the imprisonment epistles the writer 
does not mention Peter as being with him or as having been in 
any way associated with him. And, as we have seen, Peter's 
presence with Paul on the occasion of his going into Spain is 
inconvenient. It is quite arbitrary on the part of Steinmetz to 
reject the joint founding of the church and the joint entering 
into the city of the two apostles, and yet to accept the account 
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of their meeting death together in Rome. Still more objection- 
able is the attempt to harmonize the statement of Irenzus with 
the current tradition of the second century that Peter came to 
Rome after Paul’s release and that Paul returned to Rome only 
after Peter’s death. That tradition and Irenzus’ statement can- 
not both be true, but both may be, and most probably are, false. 
It adds nothing to the argument nor to our information to quote 
from Caius of Rome (Eusebius, Hist. eccles., 11, 28), who saw the 
monuments erected to the apostles on the Vatican or on the 
Ostian Way, and who styles these apostles ‘‘ founders” of that 
church. The tradition that the apostles died at the same time 
in Rome was no doubt widely current in the second century, 
and equally current was the tradition that these apostles were 
joint founders of the church of Rome. The one tradition is just 
as well supported as the other, and one of them is demonstrably 
untrue. 

Instead of going on to consider how later writers continue to 
repeat a story that had somehow obtained currency, without the 
will or the means of subjecting it to any critical test, we shall 
find it more profitable to return to the consideration of the 
writings of the oldest of all the apostolic fathers, Clement of 
Rome, in order to find out, if possible, what exactly it is that he 
has to say on this question. A great deal has been made of 
Clement’s reference to Paul, and his statement is regarded by 
many as conclusive evidence of the apostle’s having actually vis- 
ited Spain, and consequently of his having been released from the 
two-years’ imprisonment. It is of the utmost importance that 
we should determine exactly the meaning of this passage, for 
there can be no doubt but that it forms the basis on which the 
Fathers of later ages built up what became the favorite theory, 
and the whole question reduces itself to that of the correctness 
or incorrectness of the interpretation which they put upon 
Clement’s words. In view of the unique significance of this 
statement it may be well to quote it here in full. The transla- 
tion of Lightfoot, which is accepted on all hands as a most 
careful and exact rendering by one who stoutly maintains the 
4 Apostolic Fathers, Part I: “Clement of Rome,” Vol. II (London, 1890), p. 274. 
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opinion that it witnesses to Paul’s release from his Roman impris- 
onment and his subsequent journey into Spain, is as follows: 
‘“‘By reason of jealousy and strife, Paul by his example pointed 
out the prize of patient endurance. After that he had been 
seven times tn bonds, had been driven into exile, had been 
stoned, had preached in the East and in the West, he won the 
noble renown which was the reward of his faith, having taught 
righteousness unto the whole world, and having reached the 
farthest bounds of the West; and when he had borne his testi- 
mony before the rulers, so he departed from the world and went 
unto the holy place, having been found a notable pattern of 
patient endurance.” The interest mainly centers in the clause, 
“the farthest bounds of the West,” él 70 tépya ris Sicews éXOwv. 
The only direct objection which we have to make to Lightfoot’s 
version is in regard to the punctuation. In favor of his own 
interpretation of the passage, he insists upon putting a semicolon 
after ‘‘West” instead of a comma. It seems a much more 
natural reading of the whole paragraph to regard all the several 
statements in that sentence as regularly consecutive, so that 
“the bounds of the West”’ is understood as a phrase descriptive 
of the place in which the apostle bore his testimony before the 
rulers. In his notes on the Greek text of Clement, Lightfoot 
insists that there is nothing to show that “the bounds of the 
West” and “having borne witness before the rulers” are 
intended to be synchronous, but that the former phrase seems to 
be explanatory of the preceding “having taught righteousness 
unto the whole world.”” No doubt we are dealing here with a 
highly rhetorical piece of writing ; but even as a piece of rhetoric 
we should read it as a rapid sketch of a life which finds its climax 
in the departing out of the world and going unto the holy place. 
In a sketch of this description each clause hurries on to the one 
following. The rhetorical form of the passage is very apparent. 
We have, first of all, four participial clauses leading up to the 
report of how he secured the firm basis of his noble renown, and 
then other three participial clauses leading to the statement of 
his leaving the world and entering into the holy place. Indeed, 
_ the literal rendering of the three participial clauses last referred 
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to expresses our view with perfect distinctness: “‘ Having taught 
righteousness to the whole world and coming to the boundary of 
the West, and having borne witness before the rulers.”5 Clearly 
“the boundary of the West” indicates the extreme point to 
which he carried his activity as a teacher of righteousness; and 
it would seem only a fair interpretation of language to under- 
stand the witness-bearing as given in that place. It is appar- 
ently the intention of the writer to represent Paul as coming to 
the boundary of the West and there giving his testimony. It is 
quite easy to multiply illustrations of the use of similar phrases 
to indicate Spain and the extreme west of the Roman empire. 
But it is quite needless. Unquestionably the phrase taken by 
itself might quite well mean Spain. But, to use the words of 
Weiss,°who is by no means a keen partisan, ‘the way in which 
the arrival at this goal is connected with the paptupia before 
the rulers of the world, both being made descriptive of his 
departure from the world, is decidedly in favor of Rome being 
meant by this tépya.” The attempt made by Wieseler, Schaff, 
and others to understand the phrase as referring to the supreme 
power of the West, depending, as it does, on the reading of tro 
for él, is no longer tenable, as the more perfect manuscript in 
use since 1875 puts the reading of éwi beyond dispute. Nor is 
there any need to propose strained and artificial renderings of 
the phrase, so as to make it refer to zs extreme limit westward, 
or to the boundary line dividing East and West, or as a figura- 
tive and poetic description of the apostolic goal as the sunset of 
his labors. But when we take the word tépya, as we certainly 
must insist upon doing, in its ordinary meaning of bounds or 
limit, we are at once met by the assertion that the application of 
such a phrase as “the limit of the West” to Rome by a Roman 
residing in and writing from the city is extremely unnatural. If, 
however, we read the passage sympathetically, in accordance 
with its highly rhetorical character, we shall see that Clement 
really assumes the standpoint of Paul,? who, from amid the 
5The verbs are d:ddéas, €Xdv, wapruphoas, 
° Introduction to the New Testament, Vol. 1, pp. 371 f. 


7See MEYER, Commentary on Romans, Introduction. 
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scenes of his earlier activity in Syria and Asia Minor, regarded 
all Europe, even including Greece, as the West. His movement 
westward begins with Macedonia, and even if it reached no far- 
ther than Rome, that might surely be described, by way of com- 
parison, as the extreme West. Steinmetz is evidently troubled by 
the omission by Eusebius from his Church History of any refer- 
ence to this highly important evidence in behalf of the release 
and subsequent journey into Spain. Too much stress ought not 
certainly to be laid upon the fact that the historian fails to quote 
Clement in favor of the hypothesis which he supports. But 
undoubtedly it is felt by all to be inexplicable that Eusebius, if 
he had this statement of Clement before him, and understood it 
as affirming that Paul actually traveled into Spain, should not 
have used it as by far the most conclusive proof that he could 
possibly have in behalf of the view which he advocated. Stein- 
metz feels this to be an insurmountable difficulty, and so he 
endeavors to get out of it in the only way possible to him by 
denying that Eusebius was acquainted with, or could have made 
use of, the epistle of Clement. The references to Clement in 
Eusebius are mostly introduced in connection with the question 
of the succession of the Roman bishops. But if his language in 
Book III, chap. 39, be carefully considered, it will be seen that 
he was thoroughly acquainted with the contents of the epistle. 
He describes it as addressed to the church of the Corinthians in 
the name of the Roman church, and as containing many sen- 
tences from the epistle to the Hebrews and from the apostolic 
writings. And this is what we might expect. It was only in the 
age that was dawning with the closing years of Eusebius that 
doctrinal controversies led to the neglect of the apostolic fathers 
among the writers and theologians of the church whose knowl- 
edge of Greek allowed them access to their works. That 
Clement’s epistle was unknown among those who only read Latin 
is indeed most probable, since, so far as we know, the first Latin 
version was made in the seventeenth century. But as to Euse- 
bius’ acquaintance with the epistle there should be no dispute. If, 
then, Eusebius was familiar with Clement’s epistle, it is certainly 
not easy to understand how he failed to quote this expression 
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about “the limit of the West” in support of his own theory of 
Paul’s release and western journeys, except on the supposition 
that he interpreted the words in some other way, and did not 
regard them as referring to Spain. It is also pointed out by 
Harnack® that among others besides Eusebius, who must have 
had a knowledge of this passage, Peter of Alexandria, the author 
of the pseudo-Clementine epistle to James, Origen, and Cyril of 
Jerusalem make no allusion to the Spanish journey. Neither 
did Jerome discover in Eusebius any reference to it. It is highly 
probable—nay, it is almost certain—that these writers were well 
acquainted with the epistle of Clement, and quite familiar with the 
phrase téppa Tijs dvcews, but that, as themselves orientals, they 
understood easily how Clement would feel and express himself 
regarding the western progress of Paul. ‘Is it quite certain,” 
asks Sanday,’ “that a Jew, as Clement probably was (according to 
Lightfoot himself), speaking of St. Paul, another Jew, would not 
look upon Rome relatively to Jerusalem as the tépua tis Sicews, 
the western limit? We in England might, for example, speak 
of Athens as being in the eastern Mediterranean.” It is highly 
probable that Eusebius, reading this passage, understood it in 
this way, and the failure of all the church fathers and ecclesias- 
tical writers, throughout at least a century after the appearance 
of Clement’s epistle, to make use of this passage in that epistle, 
which later scholars have so confidently sought to make use of 
in favor of the Spanish journey, surely goes far to make it prob- 
able that the interpretation acknowledged by Dr. Sanday as at 
least possible was the one generally taken during that period. 

It is generally admitted that the only two authorities that 
can be quoted in favor of the theory that the apostle actually 
visited Spain are Clement and the author of the Muratorian Frag- 
ment. We have seen that the reference by Clement is more than 
doubtful, and that it may be read in quite a natural sense without 
at all assuming that Paul ever passed to the west of Rome. The 
question now arises in regard to the case of the canon of Muratori: 


8 Patrum Apostolicorum Opera, edited by GEBHARDT, HARNACK, and ZAHN, 
ed. maj., p. 17. 


9 Commentary on Romans (Edinburgh, 1896), p. 414. 
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Is its statement of any particular or independent value, or is it not 
rather founded on a misunderstanding of the language of the 
common text of the passage in the epistle to the Romans? As 
to the date of the fragment, it may most probably be assigned 
to the beginning of the third century. That it was originally 
written in Greek has been the opinion of many of the most dis- 
tinguished and influential of modern scholars; but while this 
theory seems to have been suggested in order to account for the 
barbarisms of its present Latin form, it is now admitted that no 
theory of translation can account for the monstrosities of 
grammar and orthography that meet us in every line. We may 
quite fairly assume that the author rather than the translator 
was an ignorant and illiterate man. To say the least of it,a 
good deal can be said in favor of the idea that the Latin, such 
as it is, is the original. The transcriber unboubtedly was careless 
in an extraordinary degree, as comparison of the two copies of 
the fragment from the Homily of Ambrose following our frag- 
ment shows. Yet evidently the original must have been very 
rugged and faulty in every sense. So far as the giving of a cor- 
rect list of books whose canonical authority was admitted by the 
church of his time is concerned, the author may be regarded as 
a good witness, but his own remarks and conclusions can have 
but little value. What the writer actually does say in regard to 
the question before us now is as follows: ‘ Sicuti et semote pas- 
stonem Petri evidenter declarat, sed et profectionem Pauli ab urbe ad 
Spaniam proficiscentis.’ The text is plainly corrupt, but the 
meaning apparently is that Luke’s rule of recording only what 
fell under his own personal observation is shown by the omission 
of the martyrdom of Peter and of the journey of Paul from the 
city to Spain. Now, it is quite clear that a writer who knew 
nothing about the matter except what is contained in the 
common text of Rom. 15:24, 28, might have expressed himself 
in the way in which our author does. In order that we may 
form a better idea of the character of the author of this work and 
his value as a witness, it may be well to examine some of his 
statements in the passage from which the words quoted are 
taken. He begins by saying that the acts of all the apostles 
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were written in one book. The name thus given to the Acts of 
the Apostles, though unsuitable, is one actually found in some 
manuscripts of the work. But his next statement is careless 
and inaccurate. He represents Luke as writing optime Theophile, 
whereas it is only in the gospel that he so addresses his patron 
(«pdtiore @edgure), but in the Acts of the Apostles only by his 
name without the epithet. Then, in the next clause, he makes 
a statement which, in the unreserved form in which it is made, 
is certainly incorrect. Zahn seeks to save the critical character 
of our author by restricting his reference to what are called the 
‘“‘we-passages”’ inthe Acts. But there is not the slightest ground 
for this. No doubt our author is in the company of Irenzus, 
Eusebius, and Jerome, in describing Luke as a historian who 
records only what he had seen with his own eyes. But evi- 
dently those who are capable of speaking in this way must either 
have read the Acts of the Apostles very carelessly, or have been > 
accustomed to express themselves in a very loose and inexact 
manner. And let it be observed that this statement, as made 
by one author here, is not a casual saying which may be dis- 
counted without seriously disturbing the sense or argument of 
the passage. On the contrary, the position that the writer of the 
Acts of the Apostles records only that of which he had himself 
been an eyewitness is made the foundation of the further state- 
ment that no mention is made of Peter’s martyrdom and of 
Paul’s journey into Spain, not because these incidents did not 
occur, but only because, in accordance with his usual habit, the 
historian recorded only his own personal observations. It is, 
therefore, quite evident that he has at least failed to give a cor- 
rect reason for the omission by Luke of these particulars. 

The clause in which the fragmentist states his opinion that 
Luke did not tell of Paul’s journey into Spain because he had 
not been himself an eyewitness of it, is, as it stands, quite a 
curiosity: ‘‘Quia sub praesentia ejus singula gerebantur sicuti et 
semote passionem Petri evidenter declarat, sed et profectionem Pauli ab 
urbe ad Spaniam proficiscentis.’ There are, of course, quite a 
number of peculiarities in this sentence, some of them evidently 
errors of transcription, others probably eccentricities of diction 
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or dialect. Special difficulty has been felt with regard to the 
word semote. Hilgenfeld, who believes in a Greek original of 
our fragment, accepts semote as the correct reading and regards 
it as a rendering of the Greek wéppwOev. In this case, the 
meaning of our author would be that Luke pointed out the mar- 
tyrdom of Peter and the journey of Paul “from afar.’”’ This is 
surely reading a good deal into the abrupt ending of the Acts 
of the Apostles; and, besides, semote means, not “from afar,” 
but “separately,” ‘apart,’ and is no fit rendering of mdppwOev. 
Even apart from these objections, we could scarcely use the 
phrase ‘‘evidenter declarat’’ in such a connection. Wieseler 
renders semote ‘‘in a separate place,” and refers to Luke 22: 33. 
Credner reads semota, and gives the same rendering, referring 
to John 21:18 and Rom. 15:18. These passages at most 
yield a reference only to Peter’s martyrdom. Wieseler accepts 
this restriction and disposes of the rest by adding omittit after 
proficiscentis. This probably will appear to candid critics a 
rather drastic method of getting rid of Paul’s special journey. 
Tregelles* gives an interesting interpretation of our passage. 
He understood semote as referring to the purpose which Luke 
had in view in writing the Acts of the Apostles. Luke, writing 
as an eyewitness, evidently declares as apart from his object the 
martyrdom of Peter and also the journey of Paul from Rome 
into Spain (by not mentioning them at all). Here we have 
upon the whole a fair understanding of what the writer means. 
What we have in the Acts of the Apostles is a report by an eye- 
witness, and the reason why Paul’s journey to Spain is not 
recorded there is that Luke was no longer Paul’s companion in 
his western travels. He is aware of the awkwardness of having 
no mention of the Spanish journey in the Acts of the Apostles, 
but assures his readers that this is not because it never really 
took place. If we keep in view the fact that this writing was 
composed in Rome, by a member of the Roman church, we 
shall not be surprised to meet with this reference to the two 
great apostles, whose names tradition had already, by the close 
of the second century, begun to associate so closely with the 
7° Canon Muratorianus (Oxford, 1867), p. 40. 
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great western capital. And those who maintain the historicity 
of the Spanish journey and the second imprisonment seek to 
make a point by insisting upon the fact that, before such refer- 
ences could be made by our author, Peter’s martyrdom and 
Paul’s journey must have been generally recognized as undis- 
puted facts. They argue that in the circles in which the writer 
of this fragment moved, in the Roman church, or perhaps even 
throughout the church at large, at the end of the second century, 
the tradition was current of a journey made by Paul into Spain 
and of a second imprisonment. But this need not surprise us. 
Our knowledge of the circumstances of the early Christian com- 
munities is so scanty that it is quite impossible for us to say 
what gave rise to this tradition or to that other. In some cases 
it may have been a misunderstanding which the circumstances 
of place and time could easily have explained. No doubt there 
was a natural anxiety on the part of the Romans to get the 
names of Peter and Paul intimately associated with the history 
of their church. That Paul had actually been in Rome and 
conducted a considerable work there was a well-known fact, and 
it is just possible that Peter also may have been in the city. We 
have seen that the story of the residence, not necessarily at one 
and the same time, of the two great apostles in Rome was, at a 
very early date, expanded into what seemed a very circum- 
stantial story, but was really an utterly baseless fiction, of the 
association of the two apostles in the founding of the Roman 
church. In a similar way, by the misunderstanding of some 
casual expression, such as we have in Rom., chap. 15, if the 
Spain passages be genuine, or in some other such like report of 
the apostle’s intention handed down by tradition, a wish is inter- 
preted as a fact, and then the rapid development of the story 
would go on by the usual traditionary accretions coming from 
what source no one knows. In the preéminence generally 
accorded to Peter, in the report of our Lord’s words foretelling, 
as was supposed, the manner of Peter’s death, in the personal 
interest that Paul had taken in the church of Rome, and the early 
rumor, whether originating in his own or in some of his com- 
panions’ statements, of his intention to go farther west, we have 
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quite a sufficient foundation for what is said by the fragmentist 
on this subject. 

Steinmetz is anxious to show that our author had other 
sources than canonical Scripture affords, and wishes to show that 
the tradition which is given in our fragment was widely current 
in the time of the writer. It is surely rather damaging to the 
reputation of our author that he should be classed along with 
the writers of second-century apocryphal Acts of Apostles, which 
are admittedly full of legendary absurdities. By far the most 
respectable of these apocryphal productions is the work entitled 
Acta Petri et Pauli, the writer of which might be a younger con- 
temporary of our author. Its genealogy seems to go back 
through a writing of Linus of Rome to another by Marcellus, 
said to have been a disciple of Peter. Upon this work is reared 
Actus Petri Vercellenses, of which the first three chapters give a 
detailed account of Paul’s departure from Rome to Spain.” 
Various incidents connected with this are recorded. It is told 
how Paul fasted for three days and saw a vision in which the 
Lord came to him, saying, ‘‘ Paule, surge et qui in Spania sunt cor- 
port tuo medicus esto ;”’ meaning, evidently: ‘‘Go to Spain and be 
a physician to those who are there.’”’ Further, the author of the 
romance of Xanthippe and Polyxena, dating from the middle of 
the third century, quotes a passage from these Acts to the effect 
that Peter came to Rome in consequence of a vision that showed 
him that, on Paul’s leaving for Spain, Simon Magus had begun 
to destroy the church which Paul had built up. This novel tells 
of Paul’s work in Spain; how he baptized Xanthippe, the wife of 
Probus, ruler of Spain under Claudius Cesar, and was afterward 
the means of converting her husband and her sister Polyxena. 
Mr. James is of opinion that our author borrowed from this 
apocryphal literature. ‘‘ Whatever,” he says, “be the true 
meaning of the corrupt clause in the Muratorian Fragment which 
relates to the Acts, it seems clear enough that the author knew 


™See Zexts and Studies, Vol. 11 (Cambridge, 1893), Part III: “Apocrypha 
Anecdota” (edited by M. R. JAMES), pp. 49-51. The Acts are given in Lipsius, Acta 
Apostolorum Apocrypha, | (Leipzig, 1890). For larger quotations from the Apocrypha 
about the end of Paul’s life, see Spirra, Zur Geschichte und Litteratur des Urchris- 
tenthums, I (Gottingen, 1893), pp. 64-80. 
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of books in which the ‘passio Petri’ and the ‘profectio Pauli ab 
urbe ad Spaniam proficiscentis’ were set forth in detail; and these 
books must surely have been Acts of Peter and Acts of Paul.” 
The author, then, of the Muratorian Fragment is to be quoted in 
favor of Paul’s journey to Spain, just as any of the second- and 
third-century writers of apocryphal Acts and historical romances 
might be, but by no means as a reliable historical source. If 
the journey to Spain really were historical, we might expect to 
find some traces of Paul’s presence recorded in early history, or 
in local traditions, of a primitive and fairly reliable character. 
That Pope Innocent in the beginning and Pope Gelasius in the 
end of the fifth century were able to ignore the claims of Paul as 
founder of any of the western churches, and to proclaim it as a 
recognized and undisputed fact that all the churches from Rome 
westward, through Italy, Gaul, Spain, Africa, and the surround- 
ing islands, owed their origin to Peter and his successors, is 
surely pretty strong evidence that there never had been any 
well-established tradition of our apostle’s missionary activity in 
the West. No doubt the object of the Roman bishops in main- 
taining the Petrine origin of the churches of Rome and all the 
West was to secure the submission of the western churches to 
the claim of Rome. But before this claim could be made 
without occasioning protest, we must assume that no generally 
recognized traces of Paul’s labors in those regions were to be 
found. Gams, the historian of the church of Spain, after the 
most careful research, has utterly failed to trace the footsteps 
of Paul in those regions; and Sepp, in his History of the Apostles, 
has only succeeded in finding some four places which have the 
name of Paul somewhat precariously associated with their 
churches. It is well known in Scottish ecclesiastical history 
how often a saint’s name has come to be associated with a 
church in a district where historical investigation has proved 
that he who bore the name had never been. The search for 
traces of Paul’s activity in Spain upon inscriptions has been as 
little successful. Sepp" produces one old Spanish inscription 
in which the inhabitants render thanks to Nero for having 


12 Geschichte der Apostel vom Tod Jesu bis zur Zerstirung Jerusalems, 1866, p. 312. 
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delivered the province from robbers, and from the adherents of the 
new superstition. He is probably correct in supposing that the 
new superstition means the Christian faith, and that certain 
Christian disciples had been hunted down in Spain under Nero. 
But it does not seem reasonable to conclude that these may 
have been the fruits of Paul’s labors. That the inhabitants of a 
district which had been infested with robbers, in thanking the 
emperor who had delivered them from that oppression, should 
have referred to an exterminating persecution of religious secta- 
ries as a riddance for which they ought to be equally thankful, 
shows that the new superstition had made such progress and 
obtained such a footing that the representatives of the old reli- 
gion had anticipated serious danger to their cause. It surely 
implies a certain consolidation to which the converts of Paul, 
Nero’s released prisoner, could not have attained within the 
limits of Nero’s reign. The testimony of the inscription would 
rather favor the tradition which associates the name of James, 
the son of Zebedee, with the church of Spain. 

The result, then, of our examination of the proofs that have 
been advanced from early Christian literature and history in favor 
of a release and second imprisonment of Paul is that there is 
nothing forthcoming which may not have been suggested by the 
incidental expressions of the apostle himself or by the legendary 
romances in which early Christian novelists gave vent to their 
imagination. It only remains to consider how far the determin- 
ing of this question may affect our interpretation of the pastoral 
epistles, and what influence it may have on the problem of their 
genuineness. There is no doubt that a certain prejudice exists 
against the theory of a single imprisonment, in consequence of 
the use that has been made of it by those critics who repudiate 
the Pauline authorship of the pastoral epistles and regard them 
as belonging to the “tendency” literature of the second century. 
On the other hand, such critics have been too apt to fasten upon 
all who hold the theory of a second imprisonment the reproach 
of secking to create supposititious evidence in favor of writings 
whose genuineness is not demonstrable on historical grounds, 
and even to invent historical situations to suit allusions found in 
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these writings. Professor W. M. Ramsay, of Aberdeen, who, on 
historical grounds, very firmly maintains the genuineness of the 
pastoral epistles, insists that the acceptance of the authenticity 
of these epistles involves the idea of Paul’s release and second 
imprisonment. ‘From the pastoral epistles,” he says," ‘we 
learn that the result of Paul’s trial before the supreme court was 
an acquittal.” ‘That Paul was acquitted follows from the 
pastoral epistles with certainty for all who admit their genuine- 
ness.”’ 

It would be altogether out of place in the closing pages of 
an article like the present to attempt to indicate the grounds on 
which it seems to the writer that the genuineness of the pastoral 
epistles must be admitted. All that need be done here is to 
show that the passages usually quoted from these three epistles, 
as involving historical situations inconsistent with the theory of 
their being at once Pauline writings and having their origin within 
the period covered by the record of the Acts of the Apostles, 
can be explained without sacrificing their authenticity or postu- 
lating a longer life or second period of activity for the apostle. 
It is commonly assumed that these three epistles form a group 
so closely associated that we must find a period during which all 
of them may have been composed. This is assumed by those 
who reject them all as unauthentic, and also by those who, by 
the theory of Paul’s release, provide a place for them after the 
close of the first imprisonment. It should be remembered, 
however, that this is only an assumption. It is quite open to 
those who see no cause for postulating a second imprisonment 
to consider whether 1 Timothy and Titus may not belong to an 
earlier period of the apostle’s life, and only 2 Timothy to that 
of his latest years. This we do not discuss here. We propose 
simply to look at a few passages from these epistles, in which 
statements are made which have been regarded by many as pre- 
supposing that acquittal did follow the trial waited for in the end 
of the Acts of the Apostles, or visits to churches that could not 
fall within the historical period of that book. 


3, St. Paul the Traveller and the Roman Citizen (London, 1896), p. 308. 
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1. The historical conditions of 1 Timothy, as set forth in 
1: 3, are commonly supposed to occasion serious difficulty. ‘“I 
exhorted thee to tarry at Ephesus, when I was going into Mace- 
donia.” Was this going into Macedonia on the part of Paul any 
journey of his of which we have any record in the Acts of the 
Apostles? Here we should notice, first of all, that the exhortation 
or beseeching may have been by letter, and does not make a meet- 
ing of Paul and Timothy absolutely necessary. Hence the fact 
of the absence of Timothy from Ephesus at the time of Paul’s 
leaving the city at the close of his three-years’ residence would 
not prevent his receiving such a commission from the apostle. 
And, again, we should observe that the verb rendered in the A. V. 
‘“‘to abide still” and in the R. V. “to tarry”’ does not imply that 
Paul and Timothy had been together in Ephesus, and that the 
apostle had left his young friend behind on his departure. Dr. 
Patrick Fairbairn ** says: ‘‘ Timothy was besought to abide still 
at Ephesus (mpocpeivac) after the apostle had left it.” The 
word is mpocpeivar, not vropeiva. Paul simply asked Timothy 
to remain on in the place where he was when he received his 
commission and which he himself had been required to leave. 
Meantime he had himself already gone and was now on a journey 
to Macedonia. It would appear that Paul during the disturb- 
ances at Corinth had once and again withdrawn into Macedonia. 
During his final visit to Corinth, when he wrote the epistle to 
the Romans, he had Timothy with him. There is nothing 
improbable in the supposition that Timothy left for Ephesus 
before Paul left for Macedonia, and that during the Macedonian 
journey of Paul, who was now on his way to Jerusalem, the 
apostle addressed him an exhortation to abide still in the capital 
of Asia and not to follow him to Macedonia, as otherwise he 
might be disposed to do. It is objected that in 3:14 Paul 
expresses a hope of coming to Timothy shortly. The adverb is 
a comparative, Tdyov, and Ellicott suggests a suppressed com- 
parative reference, “sooner than these instructions presuppose,”’ 
“sooner than I anticipate.” Is not this quite in keeping with 
Paul’s feelings as he journeyed to Jerusalem —feelings which he 

™ Pastoral Epistles (Edinburgh, 1874), p. 22. 
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gave expression to at Miletus? He nowseems to say: ‘ Things 
look black enough, but I may see you again sooner than at 
present seems likely ; but, in any case, these instructions may not 
be unnecessary.” Steinmetz finds a difficulty in this that in his 
address to the Ephesian elders Paul views the rise of heresy 
among them as future, but in 1 Timothy as already arisen. Our 
view is that when Paul was at Miletus he had just given Timothy 
his commission, and that the epistle was not written till at least 
three years later. Without, therefore, separating 1 Timothy 
from the other two epistles, as some are inclined to do, we can 
quite appreciate the historical situation implied by what is said 
in the epistle and by the record of Timothy’s movements in the 
Acts of the Apostles, and still find a place for its composition 
in the historical two-years’ imprisonment in Rome. 

2. The second epistle seems to have been written some 
time after the first. Someone had brought Paul word of 
Timothy’s discouragement and despondency, and the immediate 
occasion of this writing is to encourage and brace him up for 
his work. Something had happened in the meantime to Paul 
that might cause Timothy to shrink from his old master and 
spiritual father, either from fear or from shame (1:7, 8). 
This, undoubtedly, was the first charge against Paul, under 
which all his friends had withdrawn from him (4:16 f.). He 
does not encourage Timothy by presenting the picture of a 
brighter future. The darkness is deepening, and the night shall 
soon have come. It is not by putting death to a distance, but 
by reminding him of the presence of Him who has overcome 
death, that Paul would encourage Timothy to come to him and 
stand by him. This, so far, seems quite easily to harmonize 
with the historical situation of the last days of the two-years’ 
imprisonment. The references to individuals, however, in 
4:9-13, I9, 20, have been supposed to present insuperable 
difficulties. The only serious difficulty is the statement made 
in vs. 20. As to the first part of it, Erastus of Corinth had 
evidently at some time returned home, and Paul only says that 
he continued to stay there. It is not suggested that he had gone 
with Paul to Corinth and remained behind there after Paul had 
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left. In regard to Trophimus the Ephesian, left at Miletus sick, 
there is a difficulty that is perhaps insoluble. This Trophimus 
was with Paul at Miletus and afterward at Jerusalem (Acts 
21:29). Ido not quite see that the rendering of awédurov as 
third person plural rather than first person singular, as proposed 
by Hug, Wieseler, Reuss, and others, should be summarily dis- 
missed, as is done by Ellicott and most modern commentators. 
But even if that is not to be thought of, may not the imperfect 
atréXeatrov of Westcott and Hort be understood in the sense, “ I 
am leaving him at Miletus, instead of sending him on to Ephesus, 
because of his sickness’? Paul is taking Timothy and Mark 
away from Ephesus, and is only sending Tychicus. He would 
have sent Trophimus also, but finds it necessary meanwhile to 
let him halt at Miletus to rest and recruit. But even if no quite 
satisfactory explanation of the allusion be forthcoming, it is a 
much less exacting hypothesis to assume that there must be some 
explanation of the occurrence than to postulate, on account of 
this reference and other such like references, a release and a 
subsequent second imprisonment to provide a sufficient space of 
time for the composition of the epistle containing them. 

3. Steinmetz insists that, upon the hypothesis of the compo- 
sition of 2 Timothy during Paul’s imprisonment, it is necessary 
to place that of Titus earlier, during a period of freedom. He 
grounds this conclusion on the statement of Paul’s resolution 
to spend the winter at Nicopolis (Titus 3:12). This was most 
probably the winter before which Paul desired Timothy to come 
to him (2 Tim. 4:9, 21), and all that we need suppose is that, 
for some reason or other, in the interval between the writing of 
these epistles, the apostle came to entertain some hope that his 
trial might issue in his release. As to the question about the 
time when Titus was left in Crete, we have no information, either 
in the Acts of the Apostles or in the Pauline epistles. We know 
only of one occasion on which Paul visited Crete, and that during 
his journey to Rome as a prisoner. Plummer says that it could 
not be then that Paul founded the church in Crete, and he seems 
to think that, having said so, he disposes of the possibility of 
associating with that visit the allusion at the beginning of our 
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epistle to Paul’s leaving Titus in Crete. But is there any reason 
why we should suppose that the founding of the church in Crete 
and the leaving of Titus in Crete refer to the same time? The 
probability rather is that a considerable period had intervened. 
Most likely Crete was evangelized, either by Paul or by some of 
his companions from Corinth or Macedonia, during Paul’s third 
missionary journey. In the harbor of the Fair Havens those in 
charge of the ship intended to winter, and before they deter- 
mined to seek a more convenient anchorage they may have 
spent there some days. In any case, abundance of time was 
given for Paul to discover the circumstances and needs of the 
little Christian community in the island, and to arrange for the 
leaving of Titus to carry out the necessary work after his 
departure. That Titus had been with the apostle after this 
in Rome is witnessed to by 2 Timothy, and either while in 
Dalmatia, executing some commission for his master, or after 
finishing that work and reaching Crete again, he received the 
epistle which now bears his name. 

The conclusion, then, which we claim to have reached is 
this, that, apart from the pastoral epistles, there is nothing to 
suggest the idea of a release following the two-years’ imprison- 
ment of Paul in Rome, and that, approaching the study of the 
pastoral epistles from the standpoint of a single imprisonment, 
it is quite possible to maintain their genuineness, and to explain 
their historical relations and their local allusions and references, 
without any doubtful and unreal combinations, and without hav- 
ing recourse to any artificial hypotheses. It is not within our 
province to attempt a vindication of the pastoral epistles, but 
merely to show that, if, on other grounds, they may be regarded 
as genuine, the theory of a single imprisonment is in no way 
hostile to such a conclusion. 
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A HALF CENTURY AFTER THOMAS CHALMERS. 


By CHARLES R. HENDERSON, 
The University of Chicago. 

Tue lofty and noble figure of Dr. Chalmers characterizes the 
transition from clerical and aristocratic dominance to modern 
democracy in church and state. The personal character of 
Chalmers has been treated fully and interestingly by the com- 
petent hands of Hanna, Blaikie, and others in biographies which 
will ever belong to the classic inspirational literature of the 
church. The story is that of a man of power who inherited 
from honest and pure stock a sound body, large vitality, and a 
fund of energy which lasted through an exacting career down 
to old age. Parents, teachers, church, and university helped him 
to become a citizen at home in the republic of letters and the 
world of human interests. Eminent lecturers in science brought 
him very early into sympathetic relations with the noble intel- 
lectual movements of great minds. Mathematics, chemistry, 
astronomy, economics, and politics engaged his attention and 
widened his outlook. He had successful experience as a teacher 
of youth, a pastor of plain people, a preacher of great power to 
convince and persuade, and as professor in the school of theology. 

From the simple social organization of a rural parish he was 
called to administer the affairs of a complex city parish where 
he faced the problems of the age. By sorrow and sickness he 
came into a deeper apprehension of evangelical truth. By con- 


‘ flict with political patrons he was taught deeper respect for 


dissenters and was prepared in mind for that Free Church move- 
ment which he was afterward called to lead. In the eagerness 
of a Christian philanthropist he organized parish work on a plan 
which has won admiration and imitation in the church of many 
lands. By his writings he has shown the connection between 
science and sentiment, economics and piety, education and virtue, 
morality and spirituality. In his own person he proved that 
breadth and majesty of thought are consistent with intense zeal, 
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sincere and simple piety, and profound spirituality. The works 
of such a man deserve our study. 

The chief purpose of this article is to bring into notice cer- 
tain essential principles of missionary enterprise which were 
clearly set forth, powerfully enforced, and experimentally 
demonstrated by Chalmers, but which are even yet too much 
neglected. The name of one of the noblest and strongest 
leaders of religion and philanthropy should give weight to 
these arguments. The struggle of organized Christianity to 
win a hearing with the vast and increasing “working class” 
population is one of surpassing interest. Believers in this faith, 
who cannot divorce religion from morality and general welfare, are 
earnestly seeking the best means of promoting this cause. To 
this anxious concern may be traced a revival of interest in those 
successful experiments made by the eminent Scotch divine in the 
first quarter of the nineteenth century. 

There is a point of view from which it may be claimed that 
Chalmers contributed to theological thinking. Perhaps in his 
eloquent sermons and in his formal lectures on systematic 
theology he may have added something to the discussion. Those 
works are not here under consideration. Attention is rather 
called to a much-neglected phase of the subject. One of the 
influential maxims of education is: ‘‘Learn by doing.” The 
greatest Teacher said: “If any man is willing to do his will, he 
shall know of the teaching.’”” Too commonly it has been assumed, 
contrary to sound philosophy, that the construction of a theo- 
logical system and additions to knowledge may be made a 
purely intellectual process, that the personal life is not a factor, 
that isolation from the actual world is sure to yield the best 
results. But in this point pedagogy has a right to speak, since 
the theologian is not released from the laws of self-development 
out of which systems grow. Froebel based much of his method 
on the idea that we enter into the very life of God by doing his 
works : 

God creates and works productively in uninterrupted continuity. 
Each thought of God is a work,a deed. As Jesus has said: “My 
Father worketh hitherto and I work.” From this it follows that, since 
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God created man in his own image, man should create and bring forth 
like God. He who will early learn to recognize the Creator must early 
exercise his own power of action with the consciousness that he is 
bringing about what is good; for the doing good is the link between 
the creature and the Creator, and the conscious doing of it the con- 
scious connection, the true union, of the man with God, of the indi- 
vidual man as of the human race, and is, therefore, the starting-point 
and the eternal aim of education. 


This law of growth in spiritual acquisition and insight is not 
confined to the kindergarten. The most profound problems 
of life, duty, and theology must be studied in contact with 
reality, with human experience. Christ is life, and we come to 
deeper knowledge of him only by living in his way. Much of 
theological thinking has been unreal and untrue, because it had 
no roots in the actual conduct of the thinker. It smells of the 
lamp. This would not be a reproach if sunlight were not neg- 
lected and Christ’s care for humanity were not counted out of 
consideration. In discussing the way to educate and evangelize 
the multitudes of neglected city populations Chalmers was mak- 
ing his way to God; he was writing a neglected chapter in theo- 
logical science. 

The most revolutionary idea, perhaps, in recent theology has 
been that of the ethical element in revelation, the character of 
Jesus as the central point in thought about deity. This tend- 
ency probably arose in the humanitarian practice of the church, 
rather than in purely speculative excursions. Instinct and 
practice universally anticipate systematic logic. 

Not only in the development of theology, but also in the con- 
servation of church resources, the work of Chalmers has deep 
significance. Youth is naturally and necessarily active. In 
order to save the young people to the church we must set them 
to the task of saving the world, and that by all possible ways 
needed by mankind and suited to the various gifts of the Chris- 
tian disciples. We need hints and suggestions of useful and 
productive fields of social activity. Enthusiastic conventions 
are useful only as they stimulate and direct into practical labor 
the loving service of the host of young believers. They cannot 
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long dwell on the Mount of Transfiguration. In the Christian 
and Civic Economy of Large Towns the societies of consecrated 
youth will find a classic. 

Two partisan doctrines divide Christian men in our day. 
Those who are sympathetically ranged with the socialistic school 
usually emphasize the importance of economic conditions, and 
their bias is to regard morals, religion, and art as blossoms of 
industrial prosperity. They are characterized by the creed that 
a better distribution of goods, more equal opportunity, higher 
income for the workingmen, greater leisure for all, better houses, 
are the essential things. At the other extreme are those ethical 
and theological writers who urge that the essential means of popu- 
lar betterment must be found in changed spiritual character. It 
is the merit of Chalmers, economist and theologian, one who 
loved science and was deeply religious, that he saw the recon- 
ciliation of these extreme positions in a view broad enough 
to include both. No spiritual prophet has ever urged more 
clearly and convincingly than he the absolute necessity of edu- 
cation, morality, and religion to the material well-being of the 
wage-earners. 

At the same time he saw that members of an industrial class 
whose wages are too low must be feeble in body from defective 
clothing, food, and housing; that if hours of labor are excess- 
ively long, no vitality is left over for study and worship; that a 
densely crowded population will surely be sensual, immoral, and 
drunken; that an unwise system of public poor relief must take 
away the incentives to independence, love of struggle, manly 
self-reliance, and a sense of responsibility for one’s own family. 
Both points of view need to be urged at the same moment by the 
same men, as essential parts of an adequate system of social 
thought and action. The half-truth has the baneful effect of a lie. 
The fish escape from the net at the point where the meshes are 
broken, even though all other parts aresound. A tree cannot live 
and bear fruit unless its roots are in the dark soil, its foliage in the 
bright air, and all in organic connection. The laboring man isa 
creature of two worlds. He requires economic improvement to 
release his spirit from the oppressive weight of exhausting toil, 
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and adequate wages that he may command the means of an exist- 
ence worthy of a human being. He must also have offered to 
him schools and churches, parks and libraries, for his higher 
nature. He must, to be a complete man, enjoy both at the same 
time. 

Shall religion or social reform be placed “first” in the labors 
of Christian men? Over this hotly contested problem a good 
deal of energy has been wasted from defective definition and 
analysis. Discussion might give more promise of coming to an 
intelligent and fruitful issue, and to practical agreement, if we 
should take pains to define what we mean by the little word 
“first.” Logically, and in the scale of ethical worth, religion 
is first. The kingdom of God and his righteousness deserve 
the highest rank in our regards. Causally, at the primal roots 
of being, according to our theological beliefs, God himself is the 
fount and origin of being, power, goodness, beauty. The grace 
of the Father, the brooding energy of the life-giving Spirit, are 
deeper than all else. 

But if we are to consider the life of men from the biological 
and psychological point of view, as we ought sometimes to do, 
rather than from that of the theologian, we may discover the 
actual temporal order in which the higher powers of men have 
come up into consciousness. Leaving out of account the dim and 
perilous region of the state of religion in the mind of “ primitive 
men,” we may profitably observe the order in which the spiritual 
relations of existence rise into the consciousness of each contem- 
porary human being. Chronologically, inthe individual person, 
that which is ethically “first” comes last. ‘‘ That is not first which 
is spiritual, but that which is natural; then that which is spir- 
itual.” 

Pedagogically we must observe the order of individual devel- 
opment revealed by psychology. The most pious parents do not 
attempt to instruct infants in the catechism before they can talk. 
There must be a basis, in certain experiences and acquisitions of 
symbols, before the most elementary notions of religion are con- 
veyable to a child. Phrases may, indeed, be learned by rote, but 
they suggest falsehoods, unless the ground has been prepared. 
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This true pedagogical method must be followed with adults, 
with “grown-up children.”’ Where faith has been left undevel- 
oped ; where deceit and infidelity have been the atmosphere of 
life; where confidence has been hourly and rudely shocked ; 
where the ordinary relations of industry have been embittered ; 
there the mere words of religion often provoke hateful antago- 
nism. It is a daily experience of pastors and missionaries that 
they must create social bonds of confidence and affection as a 
condition of even securing a hearing for the mysteries of religion. 
It is from this pedagogical point of view that the social reformer 
and the missionary must proceed, even at the risk of being 
charged with the desire to “‘ substitute sociology for the gospel,”’ 
whatever that may mean. 

Certainly all will agree that all kinds of welfare are the natu- 
ral fruits of Christianity. It is orthodox to say that we may show 
our faith by our works. Therefore, though we may not put any 
social reform before religion, we ought to put it after religion, 
and in close connection. We may well question the Christianity 
of a church which can exist in one of our modern cities and utterly 
ignore its means of relieving misery and of promoting the high- 
est life. The bitterest enemy of the church could not say worse 
things about the church than have been made the boast of some 
churches and pastors. 

It is a merit of Chalmers that he brings into closer relations 
the spiritual guides of the moral life, on the one side, and the 
economists and politicians, on the other: 


There are two classes of writers, whose prevailing topics stand 
intimately connected with the philosophy of human affairs, but who, 
in almost all their habitudes of thinking, have hitherto maintained an 
unfortunate distance from each other. There are political economists 
who do not admit Christianity, as an element, into their speculations, 
and there are Christian philanthropists who do not admit political 
science, as an element, into theirs. The former very generally regard 
the professional subject of the latter, if not with contempt, at least with 
unconcern ; and the latter as generally regard the professional subject 
of the former with a somewhat sensitive kind of prejudice, bordering 
upon disapprobation and dislike. It is thus that two classes of public 
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laborers, who, with a mutual respect and understanding, might have, 
out of their united contributions, rendered a most important offering 
to society, have, in fact, each in the prosecution of their separate walk, 
so shut out the light, and so rejected the aid, which the other could 
have afforded, as either, in many instances, to have merely amused the 
intellectual public with inert and unproductive theory, on the one hand, 
or to have misled the practically benevolent public into measures of 
well-meaning, but mischievous and ill-directed activity; on the other. 


Here we discover a plea for a codrdinating science which did 
not then exist even in outline. Here is one of those prophetic 
yearnings which, in the later work of Comte, J.S. Mill, Spencer, 
and Schaeffle, came to systematic and articulate expression. It 
is also an argument, a moral demand, that the division of intel- 
lectual labor shall not be made the occasion for the dissipation 
of the resources of society for human betterment. 

It is a mistake to suppose that by refusing to study political 
science, economics, and sociology the minister will thereby be 
led to silence. The spiritual adviser of men, women, and children 
must unconsciously shape his counsels by his implicit beliefs 
about everyday relations. In the exposition of the prophets, 
the decalogue, the gospels, and the epistles he is compelled to 
deliver opinions on social relations, domestic, industrial, recreative. 
It is just the most ignorant expositor who is likely to be most 
confident of his judgments and ludicrously oracular in the 
expression of them. Chalmers shrewdly probes this dogmatism 
of ignorance: 

It is certainly to be regretted that many of our pious, and even our 
most profound, theologians should be so unfurnished as they are with 
the conceptions of political economy. But it is their active resistance 
to some of its clearest and most unquestionable principles, it is their 
blindly sentimental dislike of a doctrine which stands on the firm 
basis of arithmetic, it is their misrepresentation of it as hostile to the 
exercise of our best feelings . . . . it is the dogmatism of their strenu- 
ous asseverations against that which experience and demonstration are 
ever obtruding upon their judgment as irrefragable truth, it is this 
which is mainly to be regretted, for it has enlisted the whole of their 
high and deserved influence on the side of institutions pernicious to 
society ; and what, perhaps, is still worse, it has led a very enlightened 
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class in our land to imagine a certain poverty of understanding as 
inseparable from religious zeal; thus bringing down our Christian 
laborers from that estimation which, on their own topic, so rightfully 
belongs to them. 


It is the duty of philanthropists to seek, not only the best 
motive, but the best method. If we may judge by conduct, the 
leaders of the church have only too generally undervalued the 
study of right ways to good ends. The ministry of the gospel 
has been the most important inspiration of benevolence in the 
history of mankind. The impulse to goodness is generated by 
worship and the sermon. The technical training for the ecclesi- 
astical profession has not been overlooked, but for various 
reasons the social institution almost exclusively recognized in 
pastoral theology has been simply the church itself. Why has 
method been thus slighted or undervalued ? 

Rightly has the church insisted on the supreme importance 
of a right disposition, a regenerate heart, a converted will, a 
holy nature. This is central, essential, vital. It is the object of 
evangelistic effort to secure the generic act of self-consecration. 
In this process the agency of the Holy Spirit is absolutely 
necessary. The “truth as it is in Jesus,” the fundamental facts 
of the gospel, must be the initial instrument of human effort. 
This cannot be too much insisted on. 

The separation of church and state, especially in America, 
has removed many occasions for the ministry to think about 
political, legal, and administrative affairs. On the whole this is 
an improvement. The division of labor is favorable to efficiency. 
The pastor is freed from secular responsibilities which fall on a 
minister of a state church. He is not compelled to depend on 
the taxing process for his income, nor upon favors of statesmen 
and legislators. But this very freedom from the state may lead 
to a neglect of one of the moral relations of human society, and a 
great system of duties which should be held sacred. Forexample, 
the fact that since the Reformation in Protestant countries poor 
relief is under communal direction does not diminish the obliga- 
tion of followers of Jesus to “‘remember the poor;” yet the 
temptation to forget is intensified by the knowledge that public 
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officials are appointed to supply material necessities of the 
destitute. 

The theology of our age, as all will acknowledge, is saturated 
with the philosophical tendencies of the age. The philosophy, 
the economic theory, the political creeds of the beginning of 
this century were individualistic. In a revolt from the bondage 
of the ruling classes and privileged corporations the leading 
reformers of thought urged the independence of the individual. 
In theology this universal movement of thought fell in with all 
that was best in the revival movement of the Wesleys. Men 
were shown that birthright membership in an ecclesiastical 
establishment would not help them if their hearts were corrupt. 
Each man must repent on his own account. Jonathan Edwards 
burned this truth into the mind of the Christian world in a way 
never to be forgotten. 

The doctrine of individualism may be so pressed as‘to become 
a falsehood. There is another aspect of truth and of duty. We 
are influenced by the language, the schools, the customs, the 
liberties, the laws of our country. If we help our fellows, we 
mest do it through these institutions. Religious teaching must 
not ignore the laws of social influence and the duties which 
inhere in the providential relations of the community. 

The first words of Chalmers in the Christian and Civic Economy 
of Large Towns call attention to this neglect: 

There is a great deal of philanthropy afloat in this our day. At 
no period, perhaps, in the history of human mind did a desire for 
doing good so earnest meet with a spirit of inquiry so eager after the 
best and likeliest methods of carrying the desire into accomplishment. 
.... It must be confessed, at the same time, that much of this 
benevolence, more particularly when it arrives at some fulfilment by 
a combination of many individuals, is rendered abortive for want of a 
right direction. Were the misleading causes to which philanthropy 
is exposed when it operates among a crowded assemblage of human 
beings fully understood, then would it cease to be a paradox why 
there should either be a steady progress of wretchedness in our land, 
in the midst of its charitable institutions, or a steady progress of pro- 
fligacy, in the midst of the churches, and sabbath schools, and mani- 
fold reclaiming societies. 
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This fundamental idea is not yet heartily accepted and acted 
upon by the church, as is shown by the curriculum of the 
average seminary and by the usual program of church work 
and young people’s societies. We have hardly made a begin- 
ning in providing training and instruction in the wisest method 

‘of philanthropy. The clouds of tradition still darken our sky ; 
the chains of custom still lay their heavy weight upon our 
minds. 

There is not much wonder that many of the first struggles of 
the awakened social conscience, being uninstructed and without 
experience, should be somewhat wild and hysterical. The cure 
for the utopian radicalism which justly disturbs the conservative 
is not suppression of discussion, but more thorough courses in 
the social sciences for social leaders. 

The danger of trusting uninspired prophecy is well illus- 
trated in the case before us. The man of wide learning and 
great sagacity may be able to understand the past and explain 
the present, by tracing phenomena to those causes which work in 
an orderly way —that is, by law. But when one begins to describe 
and foretell the future, his learning and his sagacity at the best 
can pierce the clouds only alittle way. It is curious to recall the 
blunders of great minds when they have set about to foretell the 
course of events for a half century in advance, and that with 
great detail. The story of the past does not reveal what will be 
in the future. No age is exactly like those gone before it. The 
causal factors of human development are ever combining in new 
relations. A new discovery, as of steam power, telegraph, 
cotton-gin, compels a new adjustment in every range of the insti- 
tutions of society. 

Chalmers made certain prophecies which have not come true ; 
for example, that official outdoor relief might soon and easily 
be abolished; that trade unions would discover the folly of their 
way of ‘‘collective bargaining,’’ and return to the natural way of 
“individual bargaining ;” that the government would not seek 


to regulate industry; that government support of the church 
would soon be found necessary to its highest efficiency. 
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While it cannot be said that Chalmers actually foretold all of 
these events, he evidently expected them. Not one has turned 
out as he foretold. Official out-of-door relief is the increasing 
practice of all Christian nations. The obligation to support every 
living human being is recognized as a community obligation. 
Trade unions have grown to be one of the chief industrial, politi- 
cal, and educational agencies and powers of all civilized countries. 
Government regulation of industry in the interest of the weak 
and of the entire community against the class interest of capi- 
talistic power is increasing, and has become the settled policy 
of all Christian peoples. At the same time, separation of church 
from the state goes forward steadily, and in America, where 
religion is perhaps most generously supported, the separation is 
complete.’ 

And yet there are permanent principles in Chalmers’ writings 
which are valid in our age, and are independent of the machin- 
ery through which they find expression. Examples will be 
given of these abiding elements in the changing forms. Making 
the largest allowance for the errors and limitations of Chalmers 
which can be demanded by justice, we still find fruitful sugges- 
tions, worthy of the consideration of the dawning century. 

After a painful and costly experience of ruined health, des- 
perate struggle of one man to care for a multitude, and final loss 
of large territories in cities, our urban churches are coming to 
discover the truth which Chalmers taught : 


One most essential step toward so desirable an assimilation in a 
large city parish is a numerous and well-appointed agency. The 
assimilation here does not lie in the external framework ; for, in asmall 
country parish the minister alone, or with a few coadjutors of a small 
session, may bring the personal influence of his kind and Christian 


*The work of chief value and interest by CHALMERS is the Christian and Civic 
Economy of Large Towns, which has become a rare book, and whose political economy 
has become in great part obsolete. The unpracticed reader is very likely to be misled 
by it in many points. The social evolution of the century has changed the nature of 
the problems. A critical discussion of these points requires more space than can be 
given in one article. Reference may be made here to a new edition, abridged, of the 
Christian and Civic Economy of Large Towns, published by Charles Scribner & 
Sons, New York, 1900, with introduction by C. R. HENDERSON. 
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attentions to bear upon all the families. Among the ten thousand of 
the city parish this is impossible. ... . By dividing his parish into 
small manageable districts, and assigning one or more of his friends 
to each of them, and vesting them with such a right either of superin- 
tendence or of inquiry as will always be found to be gratefully met by 
the population, and so raising a ready intermedium of communication 
between himself and the inhabitants of his parish, he may at length 
attain an assimilation in point of result to a country parish. 


The chapter on the “Influence of Locality” would still be 
a strong, convincing tract for thorough pastoral work, social 
settlements, and friendly visitors. Perhaps nowhere else is the 
wastefulness of the ambition to generalize more powerfully 
exposed. The humble worker, happy in the genuine gratitude 
of his neighbors, is encouraged, and the conceited leader of 
grand schemes for the immediate spiritual regeneration of the 
metropolis is put to shame. The most promising agencies for 
the salvation of our cities are acting in accordance with these 
principles. 

The discussion of ‘‘Church Offices’’ deserves careful study 
by city missionaries who are expected to deal out material relief 
to the poor. Chalmers had learned by actual contact with the 
poor how easy it is to bribe them into hypocrisy with alms, to 
make charity a source of moral corruption and hateful pretense, 
and to destroy the spiritual influence of the pastoral office. 
Admitting the occasional necessity of relief, he would separate 
the functions of distribution of material goods and the exercise 
of the evangelical office, and lay them upon different persons. 

Addressing those spiritual officers who have feeble confi- 
dence in the power of a Christian visitor to gain influence with- 
out becoming an almoner of ‘‘charity,” he claims for friendliness 
a power of the highest and most lasting character. The prin- 
ciple of the charity organization society and of the pastoral 
office is defended with ability and with the authority of experi- 
ence. His language might, in many churches, still be used with 
fidelity to truth: 


It is little known how open even the rudest and wildest of a city 
population are to the magic of this sweetening influence... . . This 
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is a phenomenon which the hardy administrators of a poor’s house 
have little conception of; and they may be heard to predict that if you 
disjoin an elder from all the patronage which he shares with them, 
you take away from him the only instrument by which he can ever 
hope to conciliate his families... . . We are quite aware of the incre- 
dulity of practical men upon this subject; but it is just because they 
are not practical enough that they are blind to the truth. This is a 
world where ....the charm of simple kindness is not unfelt, even 
when it has nothing to bestow; . . . . where good will, though unaccom- 
panied with wealth, can spread a higher and more permanent felicity, 
even among the poorest vicinities, than ever wealth can, in all its pro- 
fusion, unaccompanied with good will. 

The person who genuinely enters into the life of the people, 
shares their fortunes, and holds true fellowship with them in 
genial and neighborly communion gains an influence with all 
classes and grades among them; while he who advertises his 
purpose to purchase his way to favor with silver and gold will 
attract about him a swarm of cringing and lying beggars, but 
will repulse and drive to a distance the great multitude of the 
independent, hard-working, really worthy people who suffer 
toil, pain, hunger, and cold for a lifetime rather than be beholden 
to a patron for the favor of existence. It is a merit of Chalmers 
that he shows faith in the people, as the great Lincoln did, and 
indignantly denies that most of them are broken in will and 
ready to live upon the crumbs of charity. This higher and 
more refined philanthropy has no more eloquent advocate in 
history than the Scotch economist and preacher. 

The eminent preacher was also a most successful and labori- 
ous pastor. His testimony to the value of humble labor in 
house-to-house visitation is direct and impressive : 

It is not with rare and extraordinary talent conferred upon the few, 
but with habits and principles which may be cultivated by all, that are 
linked our best securities for the reformation of the world. This is 
work which will be mainly done with everyday instruments, operating 
upon everyday materials, and more by the multiplication of laborers 
than by the gigantic labor of a small number of individuals. 

It required foresight and courage in the first decades of the 
century to defend and advocate Sunday schools, with their lay 
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workers, without professional training or ecclesiastical standing. 
One of the arguments against these schools was that they 
diverted attention from home religion. The answer to this was 
twofold: first, neglect by the clergy had led to a very general 
abandonment by the laboring classes both of public and domes- 
tic worship; therefore the Sunday school did not injure either, 
but would probably promote both ; and, in the second place, if the 
“moderate” clergyman could trust unskilled and ignorant parents 
to give their children instruction in the high mysteries of religion 
in the home, he must admit that the Sunday-school teachers, of 
a better educated class, might also be trusted with the spiritual 
guidance of the children, the undisciplined heathen who swarmed 
in the crowded streets and alleys of the town. 

In urging the employment of laymen, the great theological 
teacher did not underestimate the value of professional, literary, 
and scientific training for the ministry : 

That is a good course of education in a church which will not only 

secure the possibility that every minister may be learned in theology, 
but also a chance, bordering upon a certainty, that some of them shall 
attain eminence in authority and respect in the other sciences. 
If this idea were adopted, the curricula of our theological semi- 
naries, and of the college courses leading up to them, would be 
far more flexible and varied than they have been. The present 
movement to break down cast-iron uniformity of preparation 
finds justification in his argument that the church needs and 
demands pastors and leaders of many types. It is dangerous 
and fallacious to stereotype a course of study for young minis- 
ters on the theory that the seminary should furnish preparation 
for the “‘typical” pastor. There is no one type of the successful 
pastor, but many.’ 

The inspiration of the social settlement springs from the 
belief that there are hopeful elements in the most discouraging 
neighborhoods. This same inspiring conviction is expressed in 
Chalmers’ discussion of pauperism : 

There is utter inadvertence to the laws of our universal nature on 
the part of those who think that in the humblest circles of plebeianism 


?See chap. viii of Christian and Civic Economy of Large Towns. 
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there is not the operation of the very same principles which may be 
witnessed in the higher circles of fashionable life. 


Chalmers was ready to recognize, in theory and in practice, 
the necessity of auxiliary agencies and human ministrations in 
city mission work. The penny savings bank and the school for 
poor children are illustrations of a most fruitful idea and method. 
In the employment of such means he anticipated many of the 
thoughts, motives, and methods of what is now called the “ insti- 
tutional church.” 

He was a man whose intellectual insight laid under tribute the 
treasures of the physical and social sciences, whose human sym- 
pathies sustained his missionary zeal to the last hour of a toilful 
career, whose evangelical faith organized his varied thinking, 
and whose intense religious devotion transfigured all his activi- 
ties with the glory of the presence of Christ. 








THE HISTORY OF THE NEW TESTAMENT CANON IN 
THE SYRIAN CHURCH. 


By JuLius A. BEWER, 
New York. 


SINncE the publication of Theodor Zahn’s monumental work, Die 
Geschichte des neutestamentlichen Kanons, a flood of light has been 
thrown on the history of the New Testament canon in the Syrian 
church by the discovery of the Codex Syrus Sinaiticus, which modifies 
the course of the history a good deal. But though this famous codex 
has been carefully studied and compared with the other documents, 
though its place in the genealogy of the texts has been the subject of 
controversy, nobody has as yet undertaken a reconstruction of the 
history of the New Testament canon in the Syrian church. It is this 
that I should like to attempt in this study. But before we can recon- 
struct the history, many points have to be considered, for there is lack 
of unanimity among scholars in regard to almost all the questions at 
issue. 

Right at the outset it is best to define clearly what belongs to the 
subject and what not. I give, therefore, here a statement of the ques- 
tions which will be treated. The cardinal point is: only that which 
bears directly on the history of the canon will be considered. Everything 
else, however valuable in itself, will be omitted. Thus it is not neces- 
sary for our purpose, ¢. g., to compare the Syrus Sinaiticus, the Cureto- 
nianus, and Peshitta with the Palestinian Syriac, nor to compare the 
later revisions, the Philoxenian and the Heraclian, with the Peshitta. 
The history of the text as such is different from the history of the 
canon. The problems to be considered are : 


i. As regards the gospels: 

1. What is the relation of Syrus Sinaiticus (= Ss) to Syrus Curetonianus 
(= Sc)? 
What is the relation of Ss and Sc to the Peshitta (= P)? 
What is the relation of Ss, Sc, and P to the Greek? 
What is the relation of Ss, Sc, and P to Tatian’s Diatessaron (= T) ? 
Which gospels did Aphraates (= A) use, the gospel harmony or the 
separate gospels, or both ? 
6. Which did Ephraim (= E) use? 
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ii. As regards the Acts and epistles : 


1. What does the Doctrina Addai say about them ? 

2. Does Aphraates use all of them? 

3. Are all the epistles in the Peshitta ? 

4. What is the relation of the text of the epistles in Aphraates to that of 
P? 

5. What that of Ephraim? 

6. Does Ephraim use all the books of the New Testament ? 


iii. As regards canonicity : 


1. What light does the Doctrina Addai shed on this question ? 
2. Did Aphraates have a canon ? 
3. If so, on what principle was it based? 


When these questions are answered, we are ready to attempt the 
reconstruction of the entire history. 

The sources are not many. The lack of historical references makes 
the history all the more complicated. The sources are: (1) the 
Codex Syrus Sinaiticus (= Ss);* (2) the Codex Syrus Curetonianus 
(=Sc);* (3) the Peshitta (=P); (4) the Diatessaron of Tatian 
(=T);? (5) the homilies of Aphraates (—A);? (6) the works of 
Ephraim (= E);? (7) references to Tatian and the Diatessaron in the 
church fathers ;+ (8) the Doctrina Addai. 


Cf. E. NEsTLE, “ Die syrischen Bibeliibersetzungen,” in Real-Encyclopadie fir 
protestantische Theologie und Kirche (= RE), 3. Aufl., Vol. III, 1897. 

2Cf. A. Ciasca, Jatianit Evangeliorum harmoniae arabice ... . edidit, Roma, 
1888.—G. MOESINGER, Evangelit concordantis expositio factaa sancto Ephraemo, 
Venezia, 1896.—THEO. ZAHN, Forschungen zur Geschichte des neutestamentlichen 
Kanons und der altkirchlichen Literatur. 1. Theil: Tatian’s Diatessaron, Erlangen, 
1881 —a famous reconstruction of the lost gospel harmony. See also ZAHN’s article, 
“Zur Geschichte von Tatian’s Diatessaron im Abendland,” Meue kirchl. Zeitschr., 
1894, No. 2.—J. HAMLYN HILL, 7he Zarliest Life of Christ ever Compiled from the 
Four Gospels, being the Diatessaron of Tatian, Edinburgh, 1894.—J. RENDEL HArRRIs, 
The Diatessaron of Tatian. A Preliminary Study, London, 1890, and “The 
Diatessaron,” Contemporary Review, August, 1895, in answer to R. W. CAssELs, “ The 
Diatessaron of Tatian,” Nineteenth Century, April, 1895.—S. HEMPHILL, 7he Dia- 
tessaron‘of Tatian, London and Dublin, 1888.—Also the articles of J. M. FULLER in 
the Dictionary of Christian Biography and of ADOLF HARNACK in the Ancyclopedia 
Britannica. 

3 Cf. NESTLE in RE, s. v. 

4See J. RENDEL Harris and HILL as quoted in footnote 2. 

SSee CURETON, Ancient Syriac Documents, 1864.—GEO. PHILLIPS in his 
standard edition, 1876.— Lipsius, “Zur edessenischen Abgar-Sage,” Jahrd. f. protest. 
Theologie, 1880, pp. 187 f., and on “ Thaddzeus,” in the Dictionary of Christian Biog- 
raphy. 
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PRELIMINARY INVESTIGATIONS. 
I. THE GOSPELS. 


As we should expect in any newly founded Christian church, the 
gospels were the first to be translated into Syriac. Having heard of 
Jesus Christ in the sermons preached by the missionaries, the Syrian 
Christians had surrendered themselves to him. An ardent longing to 
learn more of him than the sermons of these evangelists could give 
them must soon have taken hold of them. A translation of his works 
and words, as they had already been written down, must soon have 
been made. Whether Tatian was one of the early missionaries, or 
even the founder of Christianity, in Syria, we do not know. It is 
extremely doubtful. If he had been, it would be very strange that not 
even the slightest tradition concerning it has come down tous. We 
know that he has combined and interwoven the gospels in Syriac in 
his Diatessaron ; we know that this gospel harmony was widely used in 
Syria; but we do not know that he was the first to give the Syrians 
Christianity and the translation of the Christian documents. Granted 
that a translation of the gospels was made early after the establishment 
of Christianity, we are at once confronted by the question: Which was 
the earlier work, the translation of the four separate gospels or the 
Diatessaron? We have, namely, on the one hand, a gospel harmony, 
and, on the other, the four gospels given us in the Syrus Sinaiticus, 
Curetonianus, and the Peshitta. That the contrast between the two 
was felt in Syria is seen from the title of the separate gospels, 2 Jol 
Lazer, 7. ¢., “the gospel of the separated.” But this title cannot be 
used as an argument for the later origin of Ss and Sc than T, because 
we do not know whether the original translator has used it, or whether 
it was not added by the later scribe who wrote when the distinction 
between the separate gospels and the Diatessaron was marked, viz., in 
the fourth century. There is no external evidence which can be 
brought to bear on this question of priority. It is true, we know from 
the Doctrina Addai, Aphraates, and Ephraim that the Diatessaron was 
widely used, but that does not mean that it was on that account the 
earliest text. The decision rests then, unfortunately enough, exclusively 
on internal evidence. We must examine the texts themselves, and 
there it is necessary to see the relation (1) of Ss to Sc, (2) of Ss and 
Sc to P, (3) of all three to the Greek, and (4) to T. 

1. The Relation of Ss to Se. 


The order of the gospels is different in the two codices. Ss has the 
order (=P): Matt., Mark, Luke, John; Sc has: Matt., Mark, John, 
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Luke. I cannot help feeling that Sc’s order seems to be older than 
that of Ss. The order varied in the Syrian church at first, which is seen 
also from D (Codex Bezz), which is so closely related to the Syriac New 
Testament. D has: Matt., John, Luke, Mark. The Old Syriac may, 
therefore, have had the order of Sc. But, on the whole, the order has 
very little voice in the decision. It will be seen in the course of this 
investigation that Ss has a different Greek original from Sc. It is 
unreasonable to suppose that the translators changed the order of the 
gospels. They translated in the order which they found in the Greek 
MS. used by them. All that can be inferred is that the Greek 
original of Ss had the order: Matt., Mark, Luke, John, while the Greek 
original of Sc had: Matt., Mark, John, Luke. It would be hazardous 
to affirm that a Greek MS. with the order Matt., Mark, John, Luke is 
older than one with the order Matt., Mark, Luke, John, if no other 
evidence were forthcoming. 

Now, an examination of the two codices shows at once that they are 
related to each other. They are not altogether independent of each 
other, as was at once seen by Professor Bensly and F. C. Burkitt, when 
Mrs. Lewis showed them some photographed specimens of the Sinaitic 
codex.’ This has not been questioned since. Nestle, Wellhausen, Holz- 
hey, etc., all agree in saying that the two codices stand in a certain 
relation to each other. What that relation is we shall see later on. It 
is usually thought, ¢. g., by Wellhausen and Holzhey, that Sc is simply 
a recension of Ss; the revisor adding those parts which were omitted 
by Ss and correcting translations which did not correspond exactly to 
the Greek, his purpose being to bring this translation into a more inti- 
mate harmony with the Greek. Whether this position is tenable or 
not will appear as we goon. At all events, so much is certain, that 
the two codices stand in a close relation to each other. 

Again, it is generally accepted that both Ss and Sc are translations 
from the Greek. Cureton showed this long ago for the gospels which 
are named after him, in the preface to his edition (1858). If there could 
have been any doubt whether this was so, it was removed by the recon- 
struction of the Greek text which underlay the Syriac translation by 
J. R. Crowfoot, 1871, and Friedrich Baethgen, 1885. 

For the Sinaiticus no such reconstruction of the original Greek has 
been made as yet, though Adalbert Merx tells us that he began to 

6 Cf. CARL HoLzHEY, Der neuentdeckte Codex Syrus Sinaiticus untersucht (Miin- 
chen, 1896), p. 45. 

1 The Four Gospels in Syriac, p. v. 
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translate Matthew into Greek, abandoning, however, this plan to bring 
out his German translation. The question whether Ss is a translation 
from the Greek is more important than might appear at first glance. 
If it can be proved that it is from a Greek original, then its relation to 
the Western Text is clearer ; it cannot be that it is a translation from the 
old Latin, as I inclined to think for a time,® nor can any other theory 
hold good. 

Fortunately there are some indications which place it beyond doubt 
that the underlying text of Ss is Greek : 

1. The version retains Greek words and writes them simply in 
Syriac form: John 11:18, orddwv; 11: 44, etc., covddpov; 11:54, 
mappyoia; 12:3, Alrpa, vapdos, morids; 6:13, Kopwos; 12:6, etc., 
yAwoodxopov; 14:16, etc., mapdxAntos; 18: 3, etc., omeipa, Aapras ; 
18: 28, etc., pyeuwv. Matt. 8:5, etc., xAlapxos ; 8:9, orparuirys ; 12:41, 
xypvypa. Mark 15: 44, etc., xevrupiwy. Luke 13: 34, etc., mpartwproy ; 
23:53, dpwpa.? 

2. There are incorrect translations in Ss which can be explained only 
on the assumption that a Greek MS. was used”: Matt. 10: 40, dAAous 
instead of the correct dAQ’ ols ; 13 : 48, eis dyabd for eis dyyn (or dyydia). 
Luke 4: 30, xpeudoa: for xpnyvioa; 19: 4, odKos pwpias for svKopopéa ; 
21: 46, év oroais for év oroAais. John 7: 35, orépya(omopa) for diaczopd. 

3. There is at least one interpretatory phrase which shows as clearly 
as possible that Ss used a Greek original: John 1: 42, “Cephas, which 
is being interpreted zvfo Greek, Peter.” 

These arguments are conclusive. It would not be difficult, how- 
ever, to point out Greek constructions in the Syriac, if it were neces- 
sary. It is already plain that both codices are based on a Greek 
original. 

But now, though Ss and Sc are closely related to each other, and 
though they are translations from the Greek, yet Sc is not merely a 
recension of Ss, or vice versa, nor is the Greek text underlying Ss the 
same as that which Sc used. 

To keep the two points distinct, we will prove each one separately. 

8 Cf. the interesting colophon in the MS. of the fifth century described by Gwil- 
liam in Studia Bidblica, 1: “ Finished is the holy gospel, the preaching of Mark the 
evangelist, which he spake in Roman, in the city of Rome.” 

9 For other examples see HOLZHEY, pp. 10, II. 


10 Cf, WELLHAUSEN, “ Der syrische Evangelienpalimpsest vom Sinai,” Machr. v. 
a. Kgl. Ges. d. Wis. z. Gott., Phil.-hist. Cl., 1895, Heft I; and especially C. HoLzHey, 
pp. 10, 11. 
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First, then, Sc is not a mere recension of Ss. The texts have, in 
spite of their close alliance, so many differences that it is altogether 
improbable that the one is simply a recension of the other, occasioned 
by the desire of Sc’s author to bring the Syriac text more closely into 
harmony with the Greek, correcting and adding the omissions of Ss 
and omitting the occasional small additions which Ss has allowed itself 
to make. 

Though this theory is very attractive, and as set forth, for instance, 
by Holzhey, seemingly irresistible, because of its forceful logic and its 
historical probability, it is not warranted by the facts. If it were a 
mere recension, we should not find the many differences in passages 
where the Greek is evidently the same in both versions. There are 
grammatical, lexical, and material differences in such numbers— as 
will be shown—that it is impossible to account for them by the 
above theory. 


i. Grammatical differences: 1. Different tenses.—(a@) Perfect for 
imperfect: Matt. 11:27; 12:25; 17:20; 18:15; 22:24. 
Luke 8: 2, 35; 11:7, 18; 14:1, 29. John 6: 26.—(d) Perfect 
for participle: Matt. 13:3; 15:5; 19:17,21; 21:38; 22: 23. 
Luke 7: 44, 47; 8:4, 13, 49; 9:41, 45; 10:26; 11:28; 
17:6, 12; 18:15; 22:60; 23:14,40,42; 24:18. John 6: 36, 
63; 7:26, 39, 46, 47, 48.—(c) Perfect for infinitive: Matt. 
4:17; 5:17; 16:12. Luke 10:40. John 7: 44.—(d@) Imper- 
fect for participle: Matt. 5:46; 10:39; 12:33; 20:13, 18, 
23; 21:23. Lukeri:4, 10; 13:25; 17:21; 18:5, 7, 16,17; 
21:26. John 7: 36.—(e) Imperfect for infinitive: Matt. 2:22; 
3:15; 5:42; 13:9, 17,43; 14:19; 18:4; 21:46. Luke 
8:32; 9:2; 11:5; 17:31. John 7:44.—(/) Jussive for 
imperative: Matt. 5: 437. Luke 9: 5.—(g) Different formation 
of imperative: Ss forms the imperative of ‘\yj and (2| mostly 
(not always, cf. Matt. 4:10; 6:31) with the first |}, Sc never. 
Ss=Nqp, 141; Sc=N\j, 12. Matt. 2:19; 5:41; 11:28; 
22:4. Lukeg:59; 10:3; 16:2. 


. Different conjugations.—(@) Ettafal for Ethpeel and Eth- 
panl:* Malt. 1:23; 2:3; 3:9; £2:90; 13:63; 23: 82. 
Luke 11:50, 51; 18:14; 20:18. John 5:7.—(4) Ethp. for 
Peal: Matt. 1:21, 23; 5:13, 22; 17:20. Luke 10: 34; 
Stiee, B65 S598; 22:90; setq. Fo 3:5; 623s; 


™ Cf. NOLDEKE, § 159. 
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14: 21.—(c) Ethp. for Peal participle passive: Matt. 4:14; 
18:17. Luke 10:20. John 3:27. 

ii. Lexical differences: 1. Verbs.—I counted more than r1o differ- 
ences in verbs in the two codices, and I am sure that there are 
still more. These are evenly distributed over the gospels — 
about 86 in Matt., 32 in Luke, 22 in John. 

. Nouns.—I catalogued about 123 differences in nouns, and there 
are rather more than less—55 in Matt., 57 in Luke, 11 in John. 
There are also nouns of the same stem, but of different forma- 
tion, used — 4 in Matt. and 3 in Luke. 

. Adjectives.—There are naturally not so many, but enough; ¢.g.- 
meatt. 3:22; 19:48; ta: ge, 31; ' 25:39; 29:98; 23:6; 
Luke 7:43; 11:46; 12:73; 14:20; 15:73; 17:15; 19:18; 
20:30. John 3:26. 

. Adverbial expressions.—Matt. 3:16; 13:5; 14:27, 31. Luke 
12:36; 17:73; 15:8; 24:25. John 5:49, etc. 

. Prepositions.—John 3: 21, 24, 29, 31, 34; 4:2,9,18; 5:13; 
Gr:aas 9:8. SE acess O23, 885; o:39; S:t7; 28288; 
$St195 E621; 89:04; 90:20. Luke o:7; 12:26; 25:1. 
22:45; etc., etc. 

. Particles.— Matt. 1:24; 2:2; 4:4; 6:1, 2, 6, 73 13:54. 
nme £2597; £9758, 37; 20:37; 22:703 Be: 293 233. 
John 1:28, 38, 39; 11: 37; etc., etc. ’ 


iii. Different phrases and constructions: Matt. 1:16, 25; 4:6, 21, 22, 
G4; 355 S225 23°45 TSS 892283 162g, 33 19590; o2: 95, 
28, 30. Luke 8:4, 31; 9:10; 18:15; 19:34, 39; 20: 16. 
John 4:24; 5:19; 6:9; etc., etc. Many other passages could 
be cited. 


In considering these grammatical, lexical, and material differences, 
one must not leave out of account that many chapters cannot be com- 
pared because they are wanting in the one or the other, or in both; 
so the entire gospel of Luke and whole chapters of the other gospels. 
A pretty accurate idea of how greatly the two texts differ may be 
got by looking through Bonus’ careful collation, which fills a consid- 
erable volume, and it will be noticed that they are not only numerous, 
but important differences.” 

2 Orthographical differences have very little to do with the argument; one could 


place alongside of Holzhey’s orthographical lists others which would prove the con- 
trary. 
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If the one is simply a recension of the other, one asks in vain why 
there should be so many variations, which dispose one at times to 
think that the two texts are not at all related to each other.”* They can- 
not be explained on the ground of a different dialect, so that the 
author had to adjust the translation to the language which the people 
of that section of Syria spoke in which he lived ; because the expres- 
sion which the author of Sc substituted for an expression in Ss will 
occur also in another passage in Ss. There is no system in the variations 
which would lead one to suspect simple dialectical differences. It is 
true, some differences might be explained in that way, ¢. g., —am, 
“Now, but even that would be difficult, because the one verb is not 
confined to either text—the substitution is not consistently carried 
out. However that may be in single cases, a theory of dialec- 
tical differences does not do justice to the differences as a whole, 
though it may explain a few. Nor is it plausible that the author of Sc 
should have exchanged just as he pleased verbs and nouns and phrases 
and constructions. That would be a rather too capricious and unscru- 
pulous procedure. 

Another point, though not of so great importance, is the fact that 
Sc introduces again Greek words into the text which Ss has already 
rendered by good Syriac terms; ¢. g.:™% Matt. 5:18, wddus; 14:1, 
Térpapxos ; 14:36, orody; 18:7, dvayxyn; 18: 10, mpdowmov; Luke 23: 25, 
aipéoets. If one looks at this fact without prejudice, it is at least 
strange that Sc, if it be a mere recension of Ss, should have given up 
good translations which it found already in Ss, and should have trans- 
lated them by simple transcription of the respective Greek words. 
The explanation suggested,“ that this is due to Sc’s endeavor to 
conform his text more closely to the Greek, even at cost of good 
Syriac, is, to say the least, artificial. 

Again, the many omissions, as they are called, of Ss and his slight 
additions might be used as an argument for the proposition that Sc 
is not merely a recension of Ss. They might be explained in this 
way: Ss, not intending to give a literal and precise translation, 
endeavored only to make a good, popular one; in doing so he 
omitted phrases, clauses, and sometimes whole verses ; in one case an 
entire section. They were not important for him, gave no new light, 
and could therefore well be omitted. The result would be only a more 
forcible and popular translation. In the same way he thought it of 


13 Cf. NESTLE, Theol. Lit.-Zeitung, 1. c. 
™ HOLZHEY, p. II. 
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little importance to add a word or phrase now and then, if only the 
text thereby became more readable and plainer. 

Now, when Sc came to revise this text of Ss, he faithfully added 
those parts which had been omitted by Ss, and struck out those addi- 
tions which Ss had permitted himself to make. The result of this 
revision would be a text which was more like the Greek, though per- 
haps not yet an altogether literal translation, since even Sc’s desire 
was to present a good popular piece of work rather than a slavish 
imitation of the Greek. 

Were the additions of Sc, filling out those places which Ss omitted, 
and the omissions of the arbitrary additions of Ss the only things 
which are different in the two texts, then, of course, this explanation 
would be correct. But as the case lies, the other differences, grammatical, 
lexical, and material, are too many; they alone are sufficient to show 
that Sc is not merely a recension of Ss. If this is taken into account, 
the argument from the additions and omissions gains its full weight, and 
confirms the thesis that Sc is not a mere recension of Ss. 

Many of the material differences find their explanation in the 
fact that Ss presupposes a different Greek original from Sc’s Greek 
text. . 

The proof for this lies not so much in the use of different phrases, 
as, ¢. g.,in such passages as Matt. 5: 2, where Ss= mpxero A€yewv avrois ; 
Sc = xal dvoigas 7d ordpa adrod edidacxev airois A€ywv ; but rather in the 
omissions and additions of Ss. 

First of all it should be noted, in regard to the omissions of Ss, that 
they are not the work of the arbitrary translator, who has been accused 
of omitting and adding as he saw fit, if it only made his translation 
better, more forceful and popular. Now, this is unwarranted by the 
facts. Ss is more faithful to his text than he has been supposed to be. 
There are many cases, and those are the most important, where we can 
put our finger on the same omissions and additions in other MSS. 
This makes it highly probable, if not certain, that the Greek MS. of 
Ss did not have the passages omitted in the translation, and had those 
which we call additions. 

Of course, he would omit passages which are merely explanatory 
phrases in Greek for words which needed no interpretation for a Syrian. 
But even in regard to these one may doubt whether they were in the 
original Greek or not; ¢. g.: 


9 3 


Matt. 4:18, Tov Aeydopevoy Ilérpov; 27:33, 6 éorw Kpaviov Toros Acyo- 
pevos; 27:46, rovr’ éorw @eé pov, Oe€ pov, iva ri we €ynarédumes. Mark 3:17, 
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& éorw Yioi Bpovrys; 7:34, 6 éorw AravolyOyti; 15:34, 6 éorw peOeppn- 
vevopevov ‘O Oeds pov [6 Beds pov] eis ti éyxarédumés pe. John 1:38, 6 A€yerae 
peOepunvevopevoy Ariddoxade ; 1:41, 5 éoriw peOepunvevopevov Xpiords ; 4:25, 
& Aeydpevos Xpwords; 9:7, O Eppnveverar ’Amectadpévos; 11:16; 20:24; 
21:2, 6 Aeyopevos Aidvpos ; 20:16, 0 A€yerar Avddoxare. 

In any case, omissions like these are natural ; we expect them. Two 
such interpretations of Hebrew and Aramzan terms, which were 
necessary in Greek, but surperfluous in Syriac, have remained in the 
the text; viz.: Matt. 1:23 “Immanuel, which is interpreted, God with 
us ;” and John 1 : 42, “Cephas, which is being interpreted into Greek, 
Peter.” Whether these two passages have been left merely by accident, 
or whether they go to prove that Ss was so faithful to his original that 
he would add even such matters as were unimportant or superfluous in 
a Syriac translation, if they were in the original Greek text, is impos- 
sible to decide dogmatically. But it is certain that, even if he omitted 
those passages because he saw that they were superfluous, the omis- 
sions are entirely natural, and do by no means reflect on the faithful- 
ness of his translation. He is, indeed, a very faithful translator; he 
does not omit passages which seem to him unimportant, nor does he 
add when he likes. We shall see that the most important omissions 
as well as additions are paralleled in other MSS., especially in those 
of the western group. In the list which is given below I have taken 
only the most important omissions and additions, and noted down 
when the omission was paralleled by one or more MSS., when Westcott 
and Hort (=W-H) or Tischendorf (= Tisch.) bracketed it or put it on 
the margin. I have simply noted this, because that implies that there 
isa good deal of doubt whether the verse or phrase belongs in the 
text or not. As the basis for the comparison I have used West- 
cott and Hort’s text. Thus, when W-H omit passages which Ss omits 
also, no notice has been taken of them. This reduces the number of 
the otherwise very numerous omissions. 


Ss omits Matt. 1:25 (partly), K also; 4:24 partly ;*5 5:30, D also; 5:47, 
K also; 6:5; 9:34, Da K also, W-H bracket; 10:13, 9 dia, D also; 
10:19, Tws yn, a K, etc., also; 12:47, W-H margin, Tisch. bracket; 16: 2, 3, 


5 Cf. BLass, Zug. Luc., praefatio, p. Ixxvi: Apud Matt. 4:24 absunt ab Syro Lew. 
verba kal dwHOev 7 dxoh adrod els Sdnv Thy Tuplav, tum ibidem Kal damonffoudvous 
kal geAnuafgouevous (xat ged. et. K om.) wal wapadurixods; paulloque post (25) pro Kal 
heodovOnoay abr@ bx dou woddol xré habet idem “et facta magna multitudine”: in 
quibus omnibus nisi Tatiani licentiam sive alius Syri interpretis mecum agnoscere 
velis, non invenies explicationem differentiae. Mullane ergo huic testi fides habenda ? 
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W-H bracket; 21:44, W-H bracket, Tisch. om.; 22:4, To aptorov pov yrot- 
paca, % Tavpor pov Kat Ta orricta TeOvpeva; Sc om. only: Kat Ta ovriora 
teOvpeva.— Mark 7:8, adevres yap Tyv evToAnv Tov Weov, Kparete Tyv Tapa- 
Soow twv avOpwrov; 9:3, ova yvaders ext THs yys ov Svvarat ovTws AevKavat, 
X an om. also; 9:49, maga yap Ovo adt aducOnoerar, W-H put it on the 
margin, Tisch. om.; 10:2, mpooeOovres Papicacor, D a b K om., brack- 
eted by W-H; 10:42, 0 de Invovs— Soxovvres — Kat ot peyado avtwy kategou- 
cuovow avtwy; 11:8, adAoe de oriBadas Kopavres ex Twv aypwv; 12:4, 
entire verse; 13:9, BAemere de vers eavtovs — om. also by R* — Kau ets ovva- 
ywyas SapnoecGe ; 14:65, Kar wepixaduvrrew To mpocwmov avrov, D a f om.; 
14:42, Kae ndn oyras yevomevns ere ‘nv mapackevyn, 0 cote Tpo... ; 16:8, 
amo Tov pvnpeov. exe Se avtas Tpomos Kat ExoTACIs; 16:9-20, om. NR, B.— 
Luke 6: 40, xatnptiopevos 8& mas extra ws 0 didacKados avrov, TA* 48° om.; 
7:7, do ovde euavrov néwoa mpos oe eADav, D 63, 240, 244,a bce ff?*om.; 
8:43, Ts «Ls LaTpovs mporavadkwoaga odov Tov Biov; D: nv ovde as woxvev 
Oeparevoat—om. the rest; Ss: ovx wyvoe an’ ovdevos OeparevOnvar 

9:54, ws Kat Hdewus erxornoev, W-H margin, Tisch. om.; 9:55, 56, Kat 
€umev, OvK ovdaTe mowov mvevpatos eoTe to Gwoat, W-H on margin, Tisch. 
om.; 10:41, 42, peépysvas Kat OopvBaly wept moddAa, odtywv Se cori 
xpea » evos, W-H" 1a be ff? om., D also except OoovBafy; 11:11, aprov, 
Bn ABov ex Swoe avtrw, W-H margin; 11:36, oAov— pn exov Te pEpos— 
eota. pwrevov odov, D abe ff?, Sc om. also; 11:53, Kat arocropariew 
avrov mepirAcovwv, W-H margin; 11:54, evedpevovres avrov Onpevoar tt ex 
oropatos avtov, W-H ' 1; D: agoppynv twa AaBeav avrov, om. evedpevovtes ; 
Sc. also; 12:9, om. e; 12:39, €ypyyopnoev av, W-H | 1 margin simply: 
ovx av, so Tisch. in text; 14:27,om. M*RF al. mu.; 16:7, Kae Aeyer avtw 
Acéat cov To ypappa; 16:18, aro avdpos, D om.; 19:25, D 69, etc., Sc om.; 
19: 33, €t7OV OL KUpLOL avTOV Tpos avTOUs TL AvETE TOV TwAOV, Sc also; 20: 36, 
kat vow ecw tov Geov, W-H ! 1, some MSS. om. xae wo ecw; 21:10, 
tote eXeyev avtos, D ela ff? Sc om.; 22:43, 44, bracketed twice by W-H; 
23:10-12; 23:34a, W-H bracket twice; 23:51, ovros ovk yv ovyxata- 
TeBenevos Ty BovAdy kat Ty mpaker avTwv; 24:42, Kal amo peAicoLov KypLoV, 
W-H margin, Tisch. om.; 24:52, €&s Tov ovpavov—mpockuvycartes avTov, 
W-H bracket, Tisch. om.—John 1 : 38, Qeavapevos avrovs axoAovOouvvras ; 4: 9, 
ovens yuvaixos Sapaperridos; 12:8, D om.; 13:32, €v 0 Beos edofacGy ev avtw, 
omission well- attested; 13:34, wa Kar vues ayamate adAndovs, XT al”, 


%6q: Si ergo corpus tuum lucernam non habens lucidam obscurum est, quanto 
magis cum lucerna luceat, inluminat te. 

f: Sienim corpus quod in te est lucernam non habuerit lucentem tibi tenebrosa 
est, quanto magis autem lucerna tua fulgens lucebit tibi. 
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ce ff? om.; 14:10, Ta pypata to avTos mover Ta epya; 14:11; 14:14, XA 1. 22. 
2P¢ 6P* al5 b fu Syr ™ Arm 7 et “4 0m.; 16:3; 17:11,  Sedwxas to mets, 
Hil 47% ° om.; 20:7; 21:15, a bc e ff? om. mAeov Tovtwy, a e om. 
ov ovdas ore didw oe; 21:16, a om, ov odas ome Gilw ve; 21:25, 07a — ovde 
avTov opat—ta ypapoueva BiBAw, Tisch. om. entire verse, a b e ff? et 
alia autem [b quidem a om.] multa fecit Jesus = Ss, L n ti atwa eav ypadyrat 
xaO” ev. 

The result of this comparison cannot be doubtful. It places the 
translator of Ss in the right light; he is very faithful to his original. 
Though there are some omissions which cannot be duplicated in other 
MSS., yet most of them can. This leads us to think that these other 
omissions also were not his own; he found them already in his Greek 
text. 

The same will be seen in his additions, which are said to be due to 
Ss’ idiosyncrasies. They also can be duplicated — most of them at least. 
It will be remembered that the additions are small, and not of so great 
importance as the omissions. The limited number given in the foot- 
note below” will therefore suffice to show that they also are not made 
by him in order to make his text clearer, but they are there because 
they were in his original Greek. 

Having shown that Ss is faithful to his original, and that he repro- 
duces his Greek text accurately, we are ready to see that the original 
of Ss must have been different from that of Sc. Sc uses a much fuller 
Greek text than Ss. Here are some verses which are not in Ss, but are 
in Sc: Matt. 1:84; 4:246; 5:25, 30, 47; 6:5; 8:5 (partly); 23:14; 
Mark 16:9-20; Luke 8:43; 9:55, 56; 12:38; 22:43, 44; 23:12- 
14, 34; John 5:12; 14:10, 11. There are few additions which Ss 
has and which are not in Sc: Luke 11: 36; 14:13; 19:32; 23:20; 

7 Matt. 10:23, “and if they persecute you in the other city, flee ye to another.” 
W-H place it in the margin, which shows that there are at least some texts which 
have it. 27:16, “Jesus” is added to Barabbas. This we find also in the Palestinian 
Syriac, which shows that it was not an addition of Ss, but that there were Greek texts 
which had this addition.— John 3:8, Ss adds mvevya de 0 Oeos; cf. Tischendorf’s note, 
which shows that Ss does not stand alone in doing this.— Luke 23 : 37, Ss (+ Sc) adds 
Xawpe.... Kat ereOnxay emt Thv Kepadny avTov orepavoy axavOivov.— Dc xaiupe.... 
mepireGevres (d imponentes c imposuerunt autem) avrg kat axavO.voy srepavov.— John 
20:16, Ss adds: kat mpocedpayev avacda avrov. N 13. 346. g. gat. mm Syr?P et™ 
Cyr 4183 also. 12:3, Ss has with D d, etc effudit super caput ihesu recumbentis. 
— Luke 23: 48, Ss, “ Saying ‘ woe unto us, what hath befallen us! Woe unto us for our 
sins.’”” Sc has this also, So has the gospel of Peter. Very similar is g1: “Vae 
nobis, quae facta sunt hodie propter peccata nostra, appropinquavit enim desolatio 
Hierosolem.”— Matt. 27:28, Ss adds, rop@upovy; so also D 157 abc f ff?, etc. 
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John 6:13; none of them are, moreover, entire verses, but only 
parts of verses. 

Another argument for the difference of texts lies in translations 
in which Ss is paralleled by other texts, and Sc also, but different from 
those representing Ss: 


E. g., Matt. 3:16, where Ss = Lou [Zatopo = év cider mepurrepas ; Sc = 
Los ys) = woe repicrepav = W-H, Tisch. ‘The text of Ss is represented 
by Ev. Ebion.: xat ws avyd\Gev azo tov vdaros, nvovynoav o ovpavor Kau ede 
To mvevpa Tov Geov Tov ayrov ev erder weprorepas KabeAMovons Kar aveAOovons 
es avtov; cf. Ephraim, Diatessaron, too. 5:2, Ss: NPXETO A€ye adrois ; 
Sc: Kat dvoifas rd ordua ovrod edidacxey airovs Aéywv, the regular text. 
27:16, 17, Ss: "Inootv BapaBBav— witnesses see in Tischendorf; Sc: 
BapaBBav, regular text.— Luke 2: 48,Ss: 6 waryp vov cays, on the difference 
in the tradition cf Tisch.; Sc: jets. 11:36, Ss has the verse, Sc omits it 
with Dabc ff?i. 11:13, Ss: Sduara dyaGd, for witnesses for this reading 
cf. Tisch.; Sc: mvetpa dyvov, the accepted reading. 11:38, Ss: €Oavpacev, so 
Tisch., W-H; Sc: npfaro diaxpuopevos év avtd A€ye ; there are a number of 
witnesses for this reading.— Matt. 21:31, Ss: 6 vorepos, D and others; 
Sc: 6 mp@ros, Tischendorf's text. 3:4, Ss: dypos |sa3, soalso the Palest. Syriac 
and the Diat.; Sc: dypwos |po, all others.— Luke 19:32, Ss has of dweorad- 
pévor xabws elev abrois, with W-H, Textus Receptus, Tischendorf; Sc omits 
it; so e (DG).— Matt. 5:45, the different position of the verses: Ss has 
the regular order, Sc vss. 5, 4, paralleled by other texts. 





Such examples show very clearly that the two Greek texts underlying 
Ss and Sc respectively were different from each other. Sc’s text is much 
fuller than Ss’. Both texts are very old, dating certainly from the 
second century; but Ss’ is older than that of Sc; compare for this the 
first chapter of Matthew relating the birth of Jesus, and the omissions 
as well as the sometimes curious additions. Add to this priority of 
Ss’ Greek original the affinity which exists between the Sinaiticus and 
the Palestinian Syriac, and the fact that Sc’s divisions in the text are 
finer than those of Ss,” and it follows that Ss is older than Sc. 

We have now reached the conclusion that, though Ss is closely 
related to Sc, though both are translations from the Greek, Sc is no 
mere recension of Ss; that the Greek text underlying them is not the 
same, Ss’ being older; that Ss is older than Sc. Now we must answer 
the question: What is, then, the relation of Ss to Sc, if one is not a 
recension of the other ? 


18 Cf. MERX in his German translation. 
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Two answers are possible, which do not exclude each other: either 
the translators of Ss and Sc belonged to the same school, or they used 
the same Syriac text (Syr. vetus) as the basis of their own translation. 

When two men who have had the same education are called upon 
to translate a given piece from one language into another, the ground 
stock of the work will be the same, but in details the two translations 
will differ. Each will naturally use the terms which lie most 
readily at his hand. Sometimes they will have exactly the same 
translation; sometimes the words which we mostly find in the 
one will be in the other, and vice versa. Lexical differences are 
inevitable. Grammatical differences are also to be expected ; it would 
be strange if they were not found. Differences in the constructions 
are bound to arise, because no two men use the same constructions, 
though they may have always been in the same school. All this is 
what we find in these two texts, Ss and Sc. ‘The ground stock of the 
two, leaving out of account the so-called omissions and additions, is 
essentially the same, but the vocabulary and the grammar of the two 
are different. They belong to the same school ; their task was the same, 
viz., to translate a given text from Greek into Syriac; their ability was 
about the same; but their works are in a way independent of each 
other. The relation which exists between the two proves that they 
belonged to the same school, not that one is dependent on the other. 

This is the most satisfactory way of explaining the relationship of 
the two, which agree in so many parts and differ so decidedly in so 
many others. 

The other answer, that both Ss and Sc used the same Syriac text as a 
basis of their work, might also explain the matter, though one would still 
be at a loss how to explain the many differences. The groundwork 
of Ss and Sc would be that of the Old Syriac, which has not yet been 
discovered. Both Ss and Sc would have changed that text as to voca- 
bulary and grammar pretty much as they pleased. They would still be 
independent of each other in the way that neither of them made use of 
the other, both simply taking the same text as a foundation. The whole 
process, however, does not commend itself as so simple in its solution 
of the difficulties.” 

This brings up the question about the Old Syriac, that text which 
is supposed to lie back of all the texts we have. To speak dogmatically 


1%»The examples given by Wellhausen and Nestle, which point in the direction 
that some expressions in Sc are older than the corresponding expressions in Ss, give 
some foundation to this theory. 
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on this subject is hazardous; the data are too few. The opinion to 
which I have come is as follows: It cannot be proved as yet, and must 
be taken for what it is worth. The very first gospel translator in Syria 
did not translate all four gospels, but one. Which one of the four we 
cannot tell; perhaps Mark, perhaps John. This would meet at first all 
the requirements. But soon somebody else, or perhaps the same man 
who translated the first gospel, would take another gospel and trans- 
late that also. The two would come together. The same process 
would be repeated till all four gospels were translated. The different 
order in Ss and Sc-—-Ss= Matthew, Mark, Luke, John ; Sc= Matthew, 
Mark, John, Luke — points inthis direction. At first the gospels existed 
side by side; then they would be bound together ; the order would vary 
in the different copies. Gradually, through outside influence, the posi- 
tion of Matthew and Mark would become fixed (or does the position 
perhaps indicate that they were first translated ?). As to Luke and John 
there was still some fluctuation, till the now accepted order: Matthew, 
Mark, Luke, John, became established. 

This suggestion will appear still more plausible when we come to 
look at it in the light of the history of the foundation of the Syrian 


church. 
2. The Relation of Ss and Sc to P. 


It has long been recognized that the Peshitta was not the original 
Old Syriac text. Already in the last century men pointed out that 
this text must be the result of a development, the last of a series of 
which the other parts were at that time still wanting. But since the 
discovery of Sc in 1842 (1858) and of Ss in 1892 the proofs of this 
assertion have become manifest. 

I do not think, however, that it can be asserted justly that P is a 
recension of Ss and Sc. There is no doubt that all of them are related 
to each other, but that does not mean that P is a recension of the 
others. A comparison of the three texts shows that in many passages 
P=Ss=Sc; that they have a good deal in common. But there 
are also many passages where P agrees with the one and differs 
from the other; in others it differs from both, whether they be alike or 
different from each other.” That means that P is, indeed, related 
to Ss and Sc, but is at the same time relatively independent of 
them ; the process which was described in connection with Ss and Sc 
is evidently repeated here. As there, so here, the translator worked 
independently, but was influenced now by Ss, now by Sc. The fact 

2 Cf. ALB. Bonus, Collatio, etc. 
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that P combines the readings of Ss and Sc helps us to determine P’s 
age, not absolutely, but relatively. Can it be said that P is the oldest 
text, on which Ss and Sc base their translations? That would explain 
why P agrees now with Ss, now with Sc. But it would not explain the 
great differences of the three texts. These differences can be accounted 
for only on the assumption of different Greek originals. And as regards 
these Greek originals, it is at once clear that P does not present nearly 
as old a text as either Ss or Sc, a fact which is so apparent to the 
reader of the three that it needs no further proof. Texts like Ss and 
Sc presuppose a very old Greek original, which cannot be claimed 
for P. We have, then, a text combining the readings of two other 
texts, but using a later original than the two others. The conclusion 
is inevitable: P is later than Ss and Sc, by which it is influenced. 
The motive which lay at the basis of these three different texts is 
to be sought in the desire of the Syrians to conform their text to that 
which was accepted by the Greco-Roman church.” That desire neces- 
sitated the translation of P especially, but P is only one of the texts 
which originated under these circumstances. We shall find others sug- 
gested by Aphraates and Ephraim. 

At this point it is well to sum up the results which we have reached 
thus far : 


1. There is a certain kind of relationship between Ss and Sc ; they are not 
absolutely independent of each other. 
Both Ss and Sc are translations from the Greek. 
Sc is not a mere recension of Ss, nor vice versa. 
. Ss presupposes a Greek original different from that of Sc. 
. Ss’ original Greek was shorter and older than Sc’s. 
Ss is older than Sc. 


. The close resemblance of Ss and Sc in many parts and the difference in 
others is explained by the fact that the translators either belonged to 
the same school or used the same Syriac text (the Old Syriac) as the 
basis of their own translations. The first is the more probable explana- 
tion. 

. The relation of P to Ss and Sc is similar to that of Ss to Sc. P is no 
recension of either, but is influenced by both, which is seen in the fact 
that it combines the readings of both. 

The original Greek of P is younger than that of either Ss or Sc. 
P is younger than Ss and Sc, the genealogy being : Ss, Sc, P. 


1 See also ZAHN and HOLZHEY. 
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3. The Relation of Ss, Sc, and P to the Diatessaron.” 


It is a great misfortune that we do not possess the original of 
Tatian’s Diatessaron. As was already noticed, the determination of 
the priority of the gospel harmony or of the separate gospels has to 
rest wholly on internal evidence. And this is very precarious and 
very difficult, because the text of Tatian’s work has by no means been 
fixed yet. Though there are for the reconstruction of it the com- 
mentary of Ephraim on the Diatessaron, the citations of Aphraates, 
the Arabic Diatessaron, the Latin harmony of Victor of Capua, and 
the references in the Syrian church fathers, yet these witnesses are 
not all too reliable, and their testimony may be challenged.” 

In addition to this uncertainty about the text comes the fact that 
we do not know how faithfully Tatian handled his sources. His pur- 
pose was practical — he wanted to make a gospel harmony ; but we know 
from several sources that he omitted certain portions which did not 
please him, and others he altered as he wanted. 

We must keep these facts in mind in making our examination. 
And it may be said that, in view of all this, an adsolutely certain 
result is not to be expected. It must necessarily be largely a balancing 
of arguments, which to some minds will preponderate in this, to others 
in that direction. 


22 Cf. F. C. BURKITT, in -7he Guardian, October 31, 1894. 


23 Ephraim’s fragments are of the greatest value, but one has to remember that 
they are not accessible in the original, and also that he uses the Peshitto, too, which 
is, indeed, his ordinary Bible. He must often have mixed the two together, and 
in some passages have given the Peshitta reading, which was not at all in the Diates- 
saron. 

Aphraates is the only one who preserves the citations in Syriac, excepting the 
later church fathers, who quote from Ephraim, and yet even he must be looked upon 
with suspicion, because he also, as we shall see, knew and used another version of 
the gospels, different from the Diatessaron, side by side with the harmony. 

The Arabic Diatessaron must have undergone considerable changes, not only 
owing to the translations from one language into the other. Peculiar readings will 
have been erased by orthodox men, so as to make the work more conformed to the 
orthodox New Testament. It is, perhaps, mainly useful for the arrangement of the 
original work, for, as is evident from Aphraates, many portions which were harmon- 
ized by the original work are given here only in the translation of one of the parallel 
passages ; the finely interwoven network of Tatian has disappeared from them. 

The Latin harmony of Victor of Capua is based on the Vulgate, and so cannot 
be of very much use, though, of course, for the arrangement, and perhaps also now 
and then for a text which the scribe might not always have found in the Vulgate, and 
therefore translated directly from the Syriac, it might be of some use. 
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One thing, however, is clear and absolutely certain, namely, that 
the two sets of texts, the separate and the interwoven gospels, are 
related to each other, are dependent one on the other, the only ques- 
tion being which is the earlier.™ 

Such agreements as these are the best evidence for the fact that 
the gospel harmony of Tatian and the separate gospels stand in an inti- 
mate relationship. The problem before us now is: What is their relative 
age, which is prior, T or the separate gospels ? 

We are at once confronted with the question: How could the 
Diatessaron have had such a prominence in the early Syrian church ; 
how could it have been used so widely, if it was not the first gospel 
which the Syrians had? This argument in favor of Tatian’s gospel 
harmony is of very little weight. It seems, of course, at first sight, to 
stand absolutely in the way of the priority of the separate gospels. 
For how could it be, it is asked, that the Syrians should have possessed 
and used first the separate gospels and then, when the Diatessaron 
came, laid those original gospels aside and used only the Diatessaron ? 
First of all, it is a pure assumption, which cannot be verified, that 
they suspended the use of the separate gospels entirely. Secondly, it 
must not be overlooked that a harmony has many practical advantages 
over the separate gospels, especially for liturgical purposes. Thirdly, 
it must not be forgotten that the harmony was made just about the 


time when Christianity became the national religion of Syria. The 


24 Evidences of this relationship are seen in such passages as Matt. 3:4, where 
Ss and T read, instead of med aypiov, wed a*ypou bags , while Sc, P, and most of the 
Greek texts read wedi ayptov. A reading like this points to some kind of an affinity 
between the two texts.— 3:10 (= Luke 3:9), "Hin 5¢ 4 délvn mpds rhv plgay rd» 
Sévipwv xetra: is translated by T and all the separate gospels, Ss, Sc, P, as if there stood 
%e, contrary to all other witnesses to the text.— 3:16, Ss and T read év elde: wepiorepas, 
which only few minor witnesses have, while the great bulk of the Greek MSS., 
together with Sc and P, read weet (ws) wepiorepav.—t13: 48, Ss, Sc, T translate the 
words cuvédetav Ta Kaha els Ayyn (or dyyeia) as if they had read ouvédetav 7a Kaha els 
aya0d.— Mark 6:8, Ss translates in tva pndev aipwor els d5dv el uh pdBdov pbvov, the 
paBdorv with shavié, evidently to bring this statement into harmony with Matt. 10: 10 
and Luke 9:3, where the pdéfdoy is not allowed. P. has shavéé in all three passages, 
Sc has it in Luke 9:3, Matt. 10:10 being missing. Now, Tatian’s Diatessaron has: 
“Possess ....a staff.... [but] 20 stick,” which is precisely what we find in Ss. Ss 
has, namely, in Matt. 10:10, Luke 9: 3, a different word from that used in Mark 6:8, 
viz., Ahutré ( “bludgeon” ).— John 4:25, Ss and T translate the regular text olda re 
Meocias epxera:, Sray @dOy éxetvos, dvaryyedet nuiv dwavra with le Meoolas epxera, 
Srav Ey exeivos Suce (uty omitted by Ss) &ravra, a reading which is unparalleled 
by any other text. See ZAHN, Zheol. Literatur-Blatt, 1895, No. 25; BURKITT, /. ¢., 
for these examples. 
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question may be asked, with just as much weight, whether it would be 
possible, or probable, that the Syrian Christians should have done so 
long without the gospels that they received the first translation not 
before about 172 A. D. Again, would it be likely that the translator 
of the four separate gospels should have used the Diatessaron as the 
basis of his translation, should have untwisted the finely coupled, 
sometimes masterly mixed, substance, and then should have gone on 
with his translation? Does it not seem much more natural that the 
compiler of the harmony used a Syriac translation of the separate 
gospels, which would save him the work of translating before he began 
to harmonize? This supposition does not rest on common-sense 
only; positive proof can be adduced for it. 

Incidentally it should be said here that there is now practically 
unanimity in regard to the fact that the Diatessaron of Tatian was 
“von Haus aus” (7. ¢., originally) Syriac. This has been proved espe- 
cially by Zahn, and also by J. Rendel Harris. Harnack stands practi- 
cally alone in his contention that it was composed in Greek, and not 
in Syriac. 

But to return to the proof for the statement that the author of the 
harmony based his work on a Syriac translation of the separate gos- 
pels which existed already at his time. I quote from J. Rendel Harris: 


One of the most characteristic readings of Tatian has been held to be the 
expression of Mark (viii. 26), preserved in the Arabic Harmony, where we 
are told that the Syro-Phenician woman, upon whose daughter the Lord 
showed compassion, was a native of Emesa (or Homms) of Syria. The reading 
has, at first sight, every appearance of being an addition to the information 
in the canonical gospels. If it is really a part of Tatian’s text, I can prove, 
however, that he was working on Syriac gospels. The proof is as follows: 
The Persian version, which was made from a Syriac text, says the woman 
was “from Phenice of Syria—z. e., from Homs,” from which we suspect that 
Homs of Syria in Tatian’s text is merely an explanation of ‘“ Phenice of 
Syria.” And this is confirmed by the dictionary of Bar Ali and a number of 
other authorities, who tell us that “‘ Phenice of Syria is the city Homs.” If, 
then, Tatian’s text had “ Homs of Syria,” it is explanatory of an earlier text 
‘“Phenice of Syria,’ and this text must have been a translation of the trouble- 
some Greek word ‘‘Syro-Phenician.” The collateral evidence for the exist- 
ence of such a translation is abundant. Tatian was, therefore, working on 
translated gospels. It appears, therefore, that his evidence also, as might 
have been expected, runs back into a Syriac source.” 


75J. RENDEL Harris in the Contemporary Review, November, 1894, p. 671. For 
the other proofs see ZAHN’s Gesch. d. Kanons. 
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We have up to this point seen (1) that there exists an intimate 
relationship between Ss and T, and (2) that T has based his work on 
already existing Syriac gospels. Is there now any proof in the text of 
Ss which shows that the text it represents was earlier than T ? 

The strongest proof will certainly be in a comparison of pas- 
sages in which we clearly see the dogmatic character of Tatian. 
Though, of course, the work of Tatian was made, not for dogmatic and 
theological, but for practical reasons, we know from some writers 
that he held certain heretical views, which found expression in the 
omission of passages which contradicted his views, and which he 
therefore believed to be wrong.% There are two points especially: 
(1) his rejection of marriage, and (2) his opposition to everything 
which showed the Davidic descent of Jesus. 

Now let us compare Matt. 1:19-25: 


Sc Ss Arab. Diat. Ephraim 
19. Now Joseph, Now Joseph her husband = = Sc 
because he = = Sc 
was a just man omits: man =§$ = Se 
. Joseph, son of David, = — 


son of David 
do not fear to marry 


Mary ¢hy betrothed Mary thy wife = simply: Mary 
. For she shall bear = = missing 

a son, and his thee a son 

name shall be called and ¢hou shalt call 

Jesus, for he shall save = 

the world from their sins his people from = = $s 
. And he married Mary = Mary his wife and took his wife took her 

and lived purely with her and knew hernot =Sc 


until she until she 
until she bare the son and she bare 42m ason_ bare her bare her 


firstborn son firstborn 


and she called and he called 
his name Jesus = —. 


Now, suppose T were the oldest and Ss were based on it, what rea- 
son should Ss have to alter the text of T so much that he has quite a 
unique text? There is no dogmatic presupposition found in his 
translation, and everyone who reads this narrative about the birth of 
Christ is struck by the simplicity and naturalness of Ss, which comes 
out perhaps most strongly in vs. 16, omitted by T: 


6 Cf. especially EusEBius, IV, 29, and THEODORET, I, 20. 








SS 
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Jacob begat Joseph; Joseph, to whom was betrothed Mary the virgin, 
begat Jesus, who is called Christ. 


The idea that this is the work of a heretic must at once be dis- 
missed, since it has no foundation in the whole translation, which is 
entirely without theological bias. The text of Ss draws really the cor. 
rect conclusion from that genealogy. On the other hand, we know 
that Tatian had dogmatic presuppositions. He never mentions Mary 
and Joseph as husband and wife. He emphasizes the fact that they 
lived purely with each other. He omits the genealogies altogether, 
because they showed the Davidic descent of Christ. Now, in the text 
of Ss we have — 

1. The emphasis on the married relationship of Mary and Joseph 





Ss Sc T 
Joseph her husband omits: her husband =Sc 
Mary thy wife thy bethrothed omits 
married his wife omits: his wife =Se 
she shall bear ¢hee a son omits: thee 
thou shalt call his name _ his name shall be called 
he called his name she called his name 
adds: lived purely with he dwelt with her in 
her purity 


2. The Davidic descent of Jesus. 

In the genealogies, in the sentence, “ Joseph begat Jesus,” “ Joseph 
was called the father of Jesus,” and especially in vs. 20, “Joseph, son 
of David, do not fear.” 

While we can find no ground why Ss should have altered Tatian’s 
text into his really unique and unparalleled text, there are strong rea- 
sons for supposing that Tatian found this text of Ss and modified it 
to suit his views. 

An objection which might be made to the second argument, as 
to the Davidic descent of Jesus, must be considered here. Ephraim 
says in his commentary on the Diatessaron: ‘“ Eadem scriptura 
dixit, utrumque Josephum et Mariam esse ex domo David.” (Moesin- 
ger, Evgl. Concord. Expos., p. 26.) This seems to contradict the 
statement that Tatian omitted everything which related to the Davidic 
descent of Jesus. But one must not be rash in such a conclusion. 
Ephraim uses the separate gospel text, too ; all the citations in his com- 
mentary cannot be regarded as belonging to the Diatessaron, and it is 
conceded that many are from the separate gospels. I would therefore 
rather trust the eyewitness Theodoret, who had seen copies of the Syriac 
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work, as we have not. Thus I believe that these words were not in 
the original Diatessaron, but were taken from the separate gospels. 
That this is correct is shown by the text of Ss in Luke 2: 4, “ because 
both were from the house of David;” while P and W-H have: &a 
7 elvat avrov é& oixov Kal matpras Aaveid. 

The second argument is, therefore, valid, and it must be recognized, 
though the first argument alone would be sufficient for our purpose. 

Again, there are peculiarities in Ss which cannot be later than T.” 

Another argument for the priority of the separate gospels over 
against the harmony lies in the omissions of Ss, especially of Mark 
16: 9-20, the so-called “longer conclusion.” Ss omits it, breaking 
suddenly off with: “for they were afraid.” Then we have the colo- 
phon, “Here endeth the gospel of Mark,” and then begins at once in 
the same column, showing that nothing has been omitted, the gospel 
of Luke. Ss did not have vss. 9-16 just as &,B. But everybody 
recognizes that these verses were in the original Diatessaron. Sc has 
them, too. If Ss had T before him, why, then, did he leave out these 
verses? No reason whatever can be found for the omission but the 
one that Ss did not find these verses in the original from which he 
made his translation. And it is evident, therefore, that this original 
was not T, for in T these verses are found. 

But that is not claimed at all, one might say. Evidently Ss had 
not only T, but also a Greek MS. before him. He followed the Greek 
MS.; thus this omission is no reason why Ss should be earlier than T. 

This is a natural objection. However, it will be noticed that the 
omission of those verses occurs in the earliest Greek MS., while only 
the later Greek texts have the passage. The same applies to the 


27“ There is at least one passage where we know the Diatessaron to have contained 
a peculiar interpretation of the ordinary Greek text, but where Sinaiticus has a striking 
mistranslation (or a corruption of the underlying Greek text), which could hardly have 
passed into circulation after the Diatessaron reading was current; 7. ¢., Luke 4:29, 
WOTe KATA Kpnumoa avTov, which was taken by Tatian to imply that the men of Naza- 
reth actually threw our Lord over the cliff. But in Sin. we read: ‘And they led him 
out as far as the top (?) of the mountain upon which their city was built, so as to hang 
him.’ The last clause is evidently meant for wore xpeuaca: avrov. Such a gross mis- 
translation must date from very early times.” (BURKITT.) Besides, readings like 
Matt. 27:16, 17, where Ss has “Jesus Bar-Abbas,” which is also in S**'; Luke 2: 36, 
which affirms that Hanna had lived only seven days with her husband before she 
became a widow; Luke 4: 29, “‘ He who eats the &pierov in the kingdom of God,” must 
be very old, and are of such a character that “niemand (sic) spater in ein Neues 


Testament hineincorrigiert haben wiirde.” (Cf NESTLE, Theolog. Literatur-Zeitung, 
4. ¢.) 
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omission of other passages in Ss which are in T, ¢. g., Luke 22: 43, 44; 
23:344. It is only the earliest MSS. which omit them. 

The case lies, then, thus: Ss used an older Greek MS. than T. 
Is this natural in the case that Ss is later than T? Evidently not. 

Besides, it is a great question whether a later author would omit 
such passages as, ¢. g., “‘ Father, forgive them, for they know not what 
they do,”’ a passage which must have immediately taken hold of the 
hearts of the people when once given. Now, would an author who 
began his work when this word of Jesus on the cross was already 
familiar to the people from the harmony which they used, omit it, even 
though it were not in the Greek MS. from which he translated ? Would 
not the people charge him at once with having omitted some of the 
most precious parts of the gospel? Would for those simple minded, 
earnest, practical Christians an answer be sufficient which told them: 
these are really not original parts of the gospel, they are later addi- 
tions? That might do for a modern critic. But one may safely chal- 
lenge anyone to try today whether the great mass of earnest, devoted 
Christians would be willing to give up those texts simply because they 
are not found in the earliest MSS. And then, the whole character of 
the work of Ss shows that the author’s purpose was practical: he 
wanted to give the people a gospel which they could read and under- 
stand; there were none of the elements of the modern text critic in 
him. His work was for the people. But will the people be willing to 
accept his work when they could say: “Our old gospel, our Diates- 
saron, is much better than this new version. It has those words which 
we love, but this version has omitted them” ? Impossible that he should 
not have thought of this. No; the omission of those passages in Ss 
shows very clearly that he did not have T before him ; that T must be 
later ; else they would have been taken account of, no matter whether 
the Greek MS. of Ss had them or not. 

These arguments from the comparison of dogmatic passages in 
T and Ss, from the peculiarities of Ss, which would scarcely have found 
their place after T’s work, and from the omissions of Ss, are perhaps 
as strong arguments as we can expect in the absence of external wit- 
ness. It is their inherent force which convinces us that the text repre- 
sented by Ss, the Syr. vet., is older than the Diatessaron, and that the 
relation that exists between them is the dependence of T on Ss. 

There is, however, also a clear influence of Ton Ss. And this 
fact—lI refer to the presence of harmonistic readings in Ss-—is the 
main, if not the only real, argument for the opposite view, which affirms 
the priority of T over against Ss. 
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That there are such harmonistic readings in Ss is plain from such 
passages as Mark 8: 32; 7: 28, and others.* 

It is not necessary for our argument to point out the harmonistic 
readings in Sc. They were already recognized by Cureton, who in his 
preface, p. lxvi, says: 


If we turn to St. Luke, we find several examples of additions made to the text 
from the other evangelists, who had related some fact or discourse in greater 
detail, or with some additional circumstances ; of the change of words or 
phrases to accommodate them and bring them nearer, or even to make them 
identical with the terms employed in other gospels. The gospel of St. John, 
from its peculiarity in having less in common than the other three, will neces- 
sarily admit of fewer changes of this sort; but still, even in that small portion 
of it which remains, indications of this kind are observable. Of Mark only 
four verses of the last chapter remain. The gospel of St. Matthew also seems 


to exhibit some signs of a similar nature, especially with regard to additions 
made to the text. 


According to his theory that this Syriac gospel of Matthew repre- 
sents ‘more nearly the exact words which the evangelist himself made 
use of than any other that has hitherto been discovered,” Cureton 
attributes “its approximation in numerous places to the reading found 
in St. Mark and St. Luke’”’ to this cause, and not to the same to which 
he ascribes the harmonistic readings in Mark, Luke, and John. 


After Cureton, Baethgen especially has called attention to these 
harmonistic readings, and has made much use of them for his argument 


28 Mark 8:32, where Ss has: “And Simon Peter, as though pitying him, said, 
‘Be this far from thee.’” This is evidently a conflation of Mark and Matt. The 
Greek has in Matt.: kat mpoodaBowevos avrov o Ilerpos nptaro emitysay avtTw eywv 
tews Gor Kupie ov un EgTar Touro. In Mark: kat mpoodAaBouevos o Ilerpos avrov nptaro 
eritysav avtw. The phrase in Ss, “as though pitying him,” is plainly a translation 
of the Greek words tAews oo of Matt. Now, exactly the same phrase occurs in the 
Arabic Diatessaron, which translates: “And Simon Peter, as 7f sympathizing with 
him, said, ‘ Be this far from thee, Lord.’” Now, it is true that a b n combine also 
Matt. and Mark, but the agreement is not so close as in the case of Ss and T.— 
Matt. 7:28, Ss reads: kat Ta kuvapia echier aro Twy Yixiwy TwY MiTTOYTwWY amo TNS 
Tpamegns (or aro Twv Tparefwv) Twv madwwv. The Greek has in Matt. ra xvvapia ever 
aro Twy WixLwy TwY TieMTOVTwWY aro THS TpaTesns TwY Kupiwy; in Mark: Ta Kuvapia vio 
KaTw Tns Tparetns erOiovew aro Twy Yixwv Twy Tadwy. Ss omits in Matt. aro rwy 
Wixwwyv Twy merrovTwy, but reads it in Mark, where it is not in the Greek. Ephraim’s 
Diatessaron has: “ Even dogs eat of the crumbs of their master’s table” = Greek of 
Mark. Ss takes the aro rwv Yixwy Twv murrovrwy from Matt., but it retains the 
reading Twvra wdwv.— For other instances see ZAHN’s article in the 7heologische 
Literatur-Blatt, 1895, and the transpositions in the passion story, Luke 22:16, 19, 


20a, 17, 206, 18, 21; John 18:13, 24, 14, 15, 19-23, 16-18, 25, which seem to point 
to a harmony. 
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of the priority of the Diatessaron. But as to this, it will be suffi- 
cient to quote the words of Burkitt in the Guardian, October 31, 1894: 

Baethgen brings forward a number of instances of harmonistic readings 
of Cur., but out of his forty-three examples where Cur. stands alone (or 
with Diat. only), sixteen, or more than one-third, are not shared by Sin. . . 
Matt. 21 : 33-44 is selected by Baethgen to exhibit the harmonistic tendencies 
of Syr. vet., and of five such readings in these verses peculiar to Cur. alone, 
three are also found in Sin. Yet even here Sin. shows its independence by 
passing over vs. 44 altogether, while Cur. and Pesh. follow the ordinary text. 
The verse is in Diat., where it may, of course, correspond to Luke 20:18. 
Its absence from Sin. in the midst of so many minor harmonistic readings 
shows that no deliberate attempt at assimilating the gospels one to the other 
has been made, however much the scribes of Sin. and its ancestors may have 
been influenced by the wording of parallel verses. 

How do we have to account for the harmonistic readings in Ss? It 
is easily said : They are due to the influence of the Diatessaron. There is 
probably nobody who denies it. But suppose the Old Syriac text of 
the separate gospels were later than the Diatessaron, how have we to 
think of the work of its author? He must have had a Greek MS. in 
his hand— how else could he disentangle the harmony and restore the 
text of the separate gospels? He had, then, before him the Syriac har- 
mony and the Greek MS. Which would be the text that he preferred ? 
Would he simply look for the corresponding translation of the Greek 
in the Syriac Diatessaron? Would he omit the passages which the 
Diatessaron had, indeed, but which were not in the Greek MS.? Would 
he add some additions which the Greek text had, but which were want- 
ing in the Diatessaron? Would he, in the main, take the text from the 
already existing Syriac translation, disentangling most passages, but not 
all, so that some harmonistic touches would remain? Whatever may 
be said about this theory, it is absolutely improbable. For this pro- 
cedure he must have known a good deal of Greek. Why should he 
then undergo this mechanical, slavish task, which, moreover, was more 
difficult than the direct translation? No, the whole translation bears 
the stamp of originality on its face; such kind of a work would have 
left other traces which this noble and forcible piece does not show. 

But then, one objects and asks, wondering how anyone can set up 
a theory like this, whether it was not simply so that the author did not 
have a copy of Tatian’s work, but merely a Greek MS., before him ; that 
he was, however, so familiar with the text of the harmony that there 
slipped into his translation some harmonistic reminiscences of the 
Diatessaron. 
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But, after all, the question arises: If he had the Greek text 
before him, why should he make these strange excursions? We have 
no reason to doubt— on the contrary, we have every reason to believe — 
that he was a very faithful translator. Here is a man who wants to 
give the Syrian Christians, who have the Diatessaron already, the sepa- 
rate gospels as they were used in the Greco-Roman church. Will he 
not be careful to shun harmonistic passages, lest he defeat his own end ? 
Besides, the danger of falling into these lapses is not so great as one 
might at first think. The work which the translator had to do was not 
altogether mechanical ; it was not the wearisome toil of simple copying ; 
there was a good deal of creative work to be done. The mind was 
profoundly attentive; this his whole work shows. It was something 
new that he wanted to give to the people. Since the main stock was 
already there in the harmony, his diligence must be only the greater, 
lest he represent the Greek original incorrectly. 

The copyist who had the mechanical work to do was more likely to 
write down from memory. One who knows what it is to copy hour 
after hour, perhaps day after day, knows how the attention becomes 
distracted and the mind grows weary. Familiar as the scribe of the 
third or fourth century was with the substance of what he was copying, 
and knowing the text of the Diatessaron well, he must at times have 
put down the text of the harmony which was so familiar to him, espe- 
cially in passages where there was agreement in general. It is much 
easier to think that the harmonistic elements came into Ss through 
scribes than that they were due to the original translator, unless it could 
be proved that the Greek text from which he translated contained these 
harmonistic touches already. Considerations like these weaken or 
destroy the argument for the priority of the harmony over against Ss. 

And then, even those harmonistic touches which we find in Ss must 
not all be attributed to the influence of T. This will be seen, for instance, 
in the passage Mark 7 : 28,” where there is, indeed, a conflation in Ss, but 
it is found neither in the Ephraim fragments nor in the Arabic Diates- 
saron. The influence ofa parallel passage explains much, and prob- 
ably some conflations he found already in the Greek MS.” 

29See preceding footnote. 

3° Compare for this the words of Jerome in his preface to the gospels, also cited by 
Cureton: “ Magnus si quidem hic in nostris codicibus error inolevit, dum quod in eadem 
re alius Evangelista plus dixit, in alio quia minus putaverint, addiderunt. Vel dum 
eundem sensum alius aliter expressit, ille qui unum a quattuor primum legerat, ad ejus 
exemplum ceteros quoque existimaverit emendandos. Unde accidit ut apud nos 


mixta sunt omnia, et in Marco plura Lucae atque Matthaei, rursus in Matthaeo plura 
Johannis et Marci, et in ceteris reliquorum, quae aliis propria sunt, inveniantur.” 
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The result, then, of our investigation as to the relative age of Ss 
and T is that Ss is earlier than T, that T was not the earliest gospel 
which the Syrians knew. 

Now, what is the relation in which T stands to Sc? We have seen 
that the text which is represented by Ss is earlier than T. But how about 
Sc? Is it also earlier, or is it later? I think it is clearly later. The 
arguments which have been brought forward for the priority of Ss can- 
not be applied to Sc. Sc is so much like T in the dogmatic portions 
that no other conclusion seems possible than that it is based on T. It 
contains, moreover, the conclusion of Mark, as well as the most impor- 
tant other omissions, like Luke 22:43, 44, just as T. Sc apparently 
presupposes T in its translation. Ss would, then, be the oldest, T 
would come next, and Sc would come after T. This carries naturally 
with it the position of P, which is the latest of them all. 

Suppose, however, for a moment that the Diatessaron (=T) were 
the earliest form after all. Then one thing would inevitably follow: 
Sc must be nearer in time to T than Ss, because Sc has undoubted marks 
of T’s influence, much more so than Sc (cf especially Matt., chap. 1). 
But this would contradict the result of our investigation, for we saw 
that Ss was older than Sc, and had strong proofs for it. With this the last 
foundation of Tatian’s priority vanishes. The Diatessaron cannot claim 
the distinction of having been the first written message of the gospel 
of Christ in Syria. 

‘The Syrians had, then, the separate gospels in a text which under- 
lies Ss before they had the Diatessaron. Now it will be asked: If they 
had already Ss, what was the need of having another translation, that 
of Sc? WasSsnotenough? Hereit must not be forgotten that prob- 
ably for the great mass of the people the Diatessaron was the only form 
in which they knew the gospels. For the Diatessaron was made at the 
time when Christianity, from being the religion of individuals, became 
the religion of the state. To those Christians the Diatessaron was their 
one and all. They heard it in the church services, and became soon 
acquainted withit. Naturally they were familiar with Tatian’s idea of 
the birth of Christ. Hearing now from others that the gospels were 
originally written in four separate accounts, they would be eager to 
possess them also in that form in which, as they learned, the rest of the 
Christian churches read them. ‘The desideratum of the hour was, then, 
for these people, not a work which contradicted the Diatessaron, but one 
which was in harmony with it, told the narration of the birth in the 
same words almost as T. A work like Ss would hardly have met their 
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wishes. To this desire the translation of Sc was due. When it was 
made we do not know. Perhaps quite early, about 200 A. D., perhaps 
some fifty years later. How widely it was used it is impossible to say. 
The same must also be said about the use of Ss; whether it was used 
extensively or only in small circles is uncertain. That both were made 
to fulfil a desire on the part of the people cannot be doubted. For 
practical, not for critical, purposes did the authors write; that people 
should read and be edified, not that scholars should examine and com- 
pare and inquire which was the correct text and which not. 


Unless other finds show the contrary, Ss in its original form was the 
first translation to which we can point with historic certainty. The extra- 
ordinary value of Ss for text-critical purposes has at once been recog- 
nized.* It seems to stand on the same level of authority as & and B. 
Merx places it even higher.” Whether that, however, can be main- 
tained, time will show. But the fact that Ss was written before T, puts 
it into the middle of the second century, to which the entire text bears 
witness ; and that places it in the front rank of the witnesses for the 
original Greek text of the gospels. 


4. The Gospel in Aphraates. 


(1) The first thing which confirms the historical presumption that 
Aphraates used the Diatessaron is the fact that he calls the book from 
which he quotes at least five times simply “the gospel,” “ his gospel,” 
“the gospel of our vivifier ;”* never speaking of it as ‘‘the gospels,” 


3* Ss is used already by BLAss in his edition of Luke (Leipzig, 1897) and by BALJON 
in his Movum Testamentum Graece (Groningen, 1898), who says: “ Maioris momenti 
est codex Syr‘™; eius igitur lectiones déligentissime conquisitas in annotatione 
ubigue (?!) adscripsi”’ (p. iv). 

3? Cf. his extremely interesting appendix. He would sometimes take the reading 
of Ss, even if the entire other tradition be different. Blass also ranks it very high. So 
would he, just like Merx (and Bechtel) “dem Syrer der Mrs. Lewis glauben, dass 
es Luc. 17:10 doddol éopuev heissen muss, ohne dxpetou.” (Gram. d. neutestamentl. Griech., 
p.v.) “At est profecto ubi magna habenda sit vel so/i vel paucis testanti: velut quod 
omittit L. 17:10 dxpeto. e Matthaeo in sententiae detrimentum invectum, et Johannis 
narrationem (18:13 sqq.) cum graeco 225 in veriorem ordinem redigit, ut. desinat non 
modo cum ceterorum sed etiam secum ipse pugnare videri.” (Zhe, Pref., p. Ixxvi). 
See also footnote 28. 


3 P. 8, “As it is written in the beginning of the gospel of our vivifier;” p. 13, 
“The word which is written in the gospel ;” p. 321, “as was said in the gospel ;” 


p- 235, “as he says in his gospel ;” “what the Lord teaches in his gospel” (BERT’s 
edition). 
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nor ever mentioning the name of a single evangelist. (2) There are 
harmonistic passages in his homilies which point in the same direction. 
It is true we cannot control them all, since in many cases Ephraim is 
wanting and the Arabic has no mixture.* He might, then, have harmon- 
ized himself. But there are enough cases where he has the same mix- 
ture as the Arabic or Ephraim, and also where he strings his quotations 
together so as to follow closely the order of the Diatessaron. They 
have been discussed by Zahn and Harris. (3) There is at least one 
passage, Luke 16:28, where Aphraates and the Arabic T have an 
unparalleled reading, caused by a primitive error in the Greek text, 
Srrws Siapaptipyra fused with dupaprdvw (Harris, p. 21). (4) Aphraa- 
tes says that his gospel began, just as the Diatessaron, with John 1:1: 
“In the beginning was the word.” “As it is written in the beginning 
of the gospel of our vivifier: ‘In the beginning was the word.’”’ Not 
in the beginning of John’s gospel—he never says that; but “in the 
beginning of the gospel of our vivifier.” (5) Add to these the fact 
that there was no other harmony that he could have used; that of 
Ammonius being different and not used, so far as we know, in Syria, 
while Tatian’s Diatessaron was used; and (6) the fact that there are 
some quotations which can best be explained on the assumption that 
they were taken from Tatian’s Diatessaron ;* and there can be no 
reasonable doubt about Aphraates’ use of the Diatessaron. 

4E. g., Matt. 5:15; Mark 4:21; Luke 8:16; John 20:2, 13; Matt. 28:6; 
Luke 17:3, 4; Matt. 18:15 ff.; etc. 

35 Matt. 5:4, “ Blessed are they who mourn, for they shall be supplicated ;” mapaxa- 
ety is translated “supplicate.” Luke 6:24, “ Woe unto you rich, who have received 
your petition,” mwapdxdno.s; 16:25, “But now thou askest and he does not help 
thee ;” Ss, P=“ And now he receives rest and thou art tortured;” Sc wanting. 
Matt. 5: 5, “Blessed are the meek, for they shall inherit the /and of life.” John 1:17, 
“* The truth of the law has come through Jesus.” Matt. 15:19,“ /m the heart are the 
wicked thoughts.” Luke 4:29, ®ore xaraxpnuvica abrév, evidently taken to imply 
that the Nazareth people actually threw Jesus over the cliff. 

Here belong also some logia of Jesus which we find neither in the separate gospels 
nor in the Diatessaron as we have it in Ephraim and in the Arabic text. Did 
Aphraates have also apocryphal gospels in addition to the canonical? The passages 
are : 

1. “What I say to you in darkness, say ye in light, for among the heathen let 
your light shine” (p. 9). The first sentence is a quotation from Matt. 10:27, and “ for 
among the heathen let your light shine” is similar to Matt. 5:16, “let your light so 
shine before men.” It is, then, a free quotation, not a new logion. 

2. “Doubt not that ye may not sink down in the world as Simon, when he 
doubted and began to sink down in the sea” (p. 15, BERT’s edition). Of this Resch 
says in his Agrapha (Texte und Untersuchungen, Vol. V, 4, p. 380): “ Der durchaus 
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But there are indications that he used also the separate gospels. 
1. He has genealogies of Jesus which were not in the Diatessaron. 
A comparison of the genealogies in Aphraates (—A) with those of Ss, 


secundare Zusatz: wie Simon, da er anfing cu sinken im Meere, \asstes auch wahrschein- 
lich werden, dass die vorhergegangenen Worte: auf dass thr nicht versinket in der 
Welt, ebenfalls der Perikope Mt. 14: 28-31 nachgebildet, mithin nicht original 
sind, zumal da diese Perikope von dem versinkenden Petrus weder durch das petri- 
nische Markusevangelium, Mc. 6: 45-51, noch durch die johanneische Parallele, 
Joh. 6: 17~21, gedeckt wird. Als zweifellos echt bleibt im obigen Logion mithin nur der 
Anfang: Zweifelt nicht! Diese Worte sind aber auch schon in den canonischen 
Evangelien vorhanden: my duaxpiOnre, Mt. 21:21 [which he has cited a little later]. 
Am meisten klingt noch an den Aphraatestext Jac. 1: 16.” 

3. “ As it is written: The supplicant who offers his prayer must first examine his 
gift well, if a stain be found on it, and then shall he offer it, that his sacrifice may not 
remain on the earth” (BERT, p. 66). “Es ist doch wohl nur eine Nachbildung von Mt. 
5:23, 24, die wir hier vor uns haben. Man vergleiche namentlich das dreimalige 
Swpov=‘Gabe’ in der kanonischen Parallele und die Ubereinstimmung in den 
Worten kau Tore eNwv mpoopepe To Swpov gov.” (RESCH, /. ¢., p. 442.) 


4. “As itis written: Our Lord said: Pray and do not become weary” (BERT, p. 66); 
Resch says: “ Dieses Logion findet sich als Herrenwort nirgends im Canon. Wohl aber 
bietet Lucas einen verwandten Text: eXeyev de mapaBornv avras mpos To Sev mavrore 
mpocevxerOar kat un eykaxev, Lc. 18:1. Von mancher Seite ist diese lucanische 
Bemerkung als ein von dem Evangelisten ex suis hinzugethaner iiberfliissiger Zusatz 
bezeichnet und der Ursprung dieses lucanischen Zusatzes in den paulinischen Aus- 
driicken gesucht worden: uy eyxaxnoare, 2. Thess. 3:13; mn eyxaxwuer, Gal.6:9; dio 
arouyat un eykaxev, Eph. 3:13; ovx eykaxouyerv, 2. Cor. 4:1, 16. Durch das oben 
angefiihrte Herrenwort wird der Sachverhalt gerade ins Gegentheil verkehrt. Die pauli- 
nischen Parallelen sind Nachklange von diesem Herrenwort, und Lucas hat ebendas- 
selbe Herrenwort mpocevxerOe kar un eyxaxnoare lediglich aus der direkten in die 
indirekte Rede umgewandelt, indem er zugleich den urspriinglichen Standort jenes 
Logion in der vorcanonischen Quelle deutlich erkennen lasst. Zu vergleichen ist auch 
Herm. Mand., IX, 8, p. 104: 11, ov ovy wn Siaderns acroupevos To arrnua THs PuXNS Gov, 
kat Anyy avro. eav de éxxaxhoys Kar Supuxnons arrovpevos, geavTov aiTw Kat un TOV 
Sidovra cox. Ubrigens schwanken in allen kanonischen wie auch in dieser Hermas- 
Parallele die Lesarten zwischen exxaxew und eyxaxev.” (Pp. 297, 298.) 

It is, however, just as well possible that Aphraates made the change from the 
indirect into the direct form; or, what is still more probable, he found it so in Tatian’s 
Diatessaron. Aphraates’ testimony is not sufficient to prove the assertion that this is 
a word of Jesus. But in any case, even if Resch be correct, the use of this text does 
not necessitate the opinion that Aphraates used an extra-canonical gospel beside the 
Diatessaron. 

5. “For it stands written thus: The good is destined to come, and well for him 
through whom it comes; and the evil is destined to come, but woe to him through 
whom it comes.” Resch compares with this: DRESSEL, Clementina Epitome prima, 
chap. 96: 0 xupios nuwv Inoous Xpioros o wos Tov Geov edn: Ta ayada ehOew Set, waxapios 
Se, pyoww, 5’ ov epxerat., omows avayKn Kat Ta Kaka eNOev, ova de di’ ov epxerat, and 
DRESSEL, Clementina Epitome secunda, chap. 96: 0 kupiws nuwv Inoovs Xpiocros o vos 
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Sc, P shows only one real difference® in that long list of sixty-five names : 
A has Jojakim and Jojakin, while Ss, Sc, P have Jechonja. It would be 
extremely hazardous to deny on the basis of this one difference that A 
took his genealogical lists from the separate gospels. His lists are not 
exactly like either Ss, Sc, or P; now they approach this form, now that 
form of the separate gospels ;” they are most closely related to Sc, where 
Sc is extant. He had probably a copy which combined the different 
readings or all three texts (perhaps also another ?). There is no 
evidence for the existence of separate genealogical tables, and it is 
therefore the most probable thing that A took his genealogies from 
the separate gospels, especially in view of the fact that he ends them 
with the remark that “Joseph was called the father of Jesus,” which is 
evidently a citation from Ss, where it occurs just so. If he used only 
the Diatessaron, how could he know this, since Tatian omitted both 
the genealogies and the references to the Davidic descent? Strange 
that he should use the same expression as Ss, when he made, as some 
think, the tables himself on the basis of the Old Testament ! 

2. There are, moreover, some quotations which Aphraates could 

by no means have taken from Tatian, since they ran counter to Tatian’s 
belief and emphasized that which Tatian wanted to combat, viz., the 
Davidic descent of Jesus. 
Tov Beov ep Ta ayaba ehOew Se, waxapws de, Pyowv, dv’ ov EepxeTat. omows Kat TA Kaka 
avayxn ehOev, ovar Se Tw avOpwrw 5: ov epxerat. Resch says: “Durch den von 
Aphraates iiberlieferten, ihm aus einer schriftlichen Autoritat zugeflossenen Text, 
welcher mit dem Homilien-Citate (Hom. C/., XII, 29, p. 130, 35): 0 Ts adnOeas 
mpopyrns epn’ Ta ayaba eNOev Ser, uaxapios de, Pyorv, di’ ov epxerat omows kat Ta Kaka 
avayKn eOev, ovar de 5: ov epxerat—wortlich iibereinstimmt, erfahrt die Giite der in 
den Clementinen fliessenden vorziiglichen Evangelienquelle eine neue Bestatigung. 
Andrerseits wird durch diese Vergleichung mit dem Clementinen-Citate offenbar, 
was man aus Aphraates allein nicht zu erkennen vermag, dass die von ihm citierte 
schriftliche Autoritat ein Herrenwort in sich schloss, fiir dessen Echtheit somit nunmehr 
drei Zeugen: Paulus [Rm. 3:8], Pseudo-Clemens und Aphraates sich nachweisen 
lassen, abgesehen von dem ersten und dritten kanonischen Evangelisten, welche die 
zweite Halfte des Logion ebenfalls verwendet haben.” 

The only safe conclusion which we can draw from this is that Aphraates took 
this logion from the Diatessaron. 

There is absolutely no necessity to believe that Aphraates used an apocryphal 
gospel. All the differences may be accounted for otherwise quite satisfactorily. 


Indeed, some of these passages form a negative argument for the fact that Aphraates 
used the Diatessaron. 


3°Arpakohar and Abiuv of Ss are evidently copyists’ errors: § for 9. No. 13 
A om.,Ss Ailan, P Cainan — very probably also om. by Sc, which is wanting here; cf 
41-43, where the opposite case occurs. 

3730, A=Ss >P; 32, A=P>Ss; 41-43, A=Sc >Ss, P. 
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The first citation is already mentioned: “Joseph was called the 
father of Jesus.” 

The second is: Luke 2:4, “Jesus was born by the virgin Mary 
from the seed of the house of David, as it is written: Joseph and Mary 
his betrothed were both from the house of David.’ Which statement was 
not in the Diatessaron, but in the Sinaiticus. (P has the regular 
Greek reading: “because he was of the house and lineage of David;” 
Sc is missing.) 

We have, then, in Aphraates (1) the genealogies and (2) the Davidic 
descent of Jesus; both matters were not in Tatian; their text agrees 
with that of the separate gospels; consequently, Aphraates used in 
addition to the Diatessaron the separate gospels. 

But now the question arises: In which form does he use the sepa- 
rate gospels, in the Sinaitic, Curetonian, or Peshitta text? An 
examination of the different quotations which Aphraates makes* 
shows that the text of Aphraates is in 53 cases like that of P, in 
91 =Ss, in 76=Sc, and in a great many others different from all 
three. 

Now, subtract from the number of cases where A= P all those 
cases where either Ss or Sc is missing, or both, and where one might 
reasonably suppose that the texts agreed with P and A. Subtract 
also those cases from P’s number where either Ss or Sc is together 
with P= A. Take into consideration all possible amount of free quo- 
tation, and the result is that in spite of it all there are enough 
passages left which show that Aphraates knew and used the Peshitto 
text of the four gospels. 

Apply the same process of subtraction, with the appropriate modifi- 
cations, to Ss and Sc, and the result is that Aphraates knew and used the 
text of both Ss and Sc in his quotations from the gospels. 

This is a rather remarkable and unexpected result of the compari- 
son, yet the proof is /uce clarius. 

But how are we to explain this fact that Aphraates used the 
Diatessaron, the Peshitto, Ss, and Sc? It may be that he had a text 
of the separate gospels which had combined the readings of Ss and 
Sc and P; and for this the peculiarities in the text of Aphraates might 
lend at least a slender foundation. I mean such little matters as the 
frequent use of sss» in A, which is not so often in P, Ss, Sc; or the 


3 A collation of the gospel text of Aphraates with that of the Sinaitic, Curetonian, 
and Peshitta text is published in the American Journal of Semitic Languages and 
Literatures, Vol. XVI, No. 2, January, 1900, pp. 110-24 
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very frequent use of » for other prepositions, ¢. g., Nase, rm and <9 ; 
or the use of the plural where the other texts have the singular. But 
all these differences may be due to Aphraates’ loose method of 
quoting passages. Moreover, the suggestion is only a conjecture, and 
cannot be substantiated. Perhaps some discovery may throw fresh 
light on this problem. 

The easiest solution seems to me something like the following: 
Aphraates, the bishop of the monastery of Mar Mattai, was an educated 
man. One may deny that he was a fine scholar ; that he was an earnest 
and diligent Bible student none will question who has read his 
homilies. If anyone, he must have known and used the text of the 
separate gospels. One has only to remember that the ground text of 
Ss was made already in the second century, and Sc certainly not later 
than 250 A. D., if not about 200 A.D. These two he evidently used 
privately for his Bible study. Now about the Peshitto. Suppose it 
had come into existence about his time (340 A.D.). As bishop he 
must have become at once familiar with the new work, be it that he 
met it on his visits in his diocese, where perhaps the priests might use 
it here or there, or be it that the translation was at once shown to him, 
the bishop, when it was completed. However that may be, his exten- 
sive use of it favors rather an earlier date for the origin of the Peshitto. 
We have, then, in Aphraates nothing else than this: a man who faith- 
fully studies the Bible in the Diatessaron as well as in the three 
versions existing in his time, writes some homilies, and here, in quoting 
from memory (there is no doubt that he did that), quotes now from 
this, now from that text, apparently without being conscious that he 
is doing something extraordinary. 

This shows us very clearly that the text was not yet settled in the 
Syrian church. The church had not yet said: “This is our text, 
not that.” We are still in the period of formation, and considerable 
fluctuation is seen. The strife for the supremacy of the text has not 
yet broken out openly, but it is about to do so; the Diatessaron is no 
more exclusively used; on the contrary, the separate gospels seem to 
have been made more use of. Which of the two parties is going to 
win? If the separate gospels, which of the three will carry off the 
victory ? The answer we find in the next few decades, during which 
Ephraim wrote. 

5. The Gospels in Ephraim. 


Rev. F. H. Woods has collated the quotations of Ephraim, 
and published the results of his investigation in the Studia Biblica et 
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Ecclesiastica (Oxford, 1891), Vol. III, pp. 105 ff., under the title, 
“An Examination of the New Testament Quotations of Ephraem 
Syrus.” Since he has given the variations from the Peshitto, etc., in 
full on pp. 120 ff., “Quotations from the New Testament in Ephraem 
Syrus compared with the Peshitto,” etc., I refer to that comparison as 
the basis of the following assertions, though the conclusions of his 
article differ from my own. 

First of all, it is at once plain that Ephraim knew and used the 
Diatessaron. He wrote a commentary on it, as we know. Besides, 
the many passages given in Mr. Woods’ list wher€ combinations of the 
different gospels are found show the same. There can be no doubt 
that he used the Diatessaron. But it is also clear that he did not use 
it frequently in his other works outside of the commentary on it. 
Most of his quotations are taken from the Peshitto. ‘That was his 
main text. One sees at once that he uses it much more than Aphraates 
did. But P was not the only, though the principal, version from which 
he quoted. There are citations whose text is like Sc and Ss, and differ- 
ent from P. 

So is in Matt. 3:17 and 17:5 the curious reading of Ephraim 
woeoee instead of Losae (P) found in Sc as well asin Ss. Similarly 
21:38 was cited from Sc or Ss, not from P.— Matt. 5:39 and Luke 
6:29@ are taken from Sc, not from P, Ss; so also Matt. 16: 26, 
Mark 8: 36,and Luke 9: 25 5213 == Sc against P and Ss.— Luke 10: 24 
is quoted from Sc, not from P or Ss.—John 1:3 is as clear a case as 
one might wish to show that Ephraim used also Sc; here Ephraim 
agrees in three points with Sc, while he differs in those points from P. 

Evidences for the fact that Ephraim used also Ss are such passages 
as Matt. 10:6 (Sc is wanting), where Ephraim omits with Ss against P 
Duslgode, and Ss writes for ogsl) of P oxy), Ephraim wy, .— Matt. 
20:22—= Mark 10:38, where P has eile Lise colts (in both 
passages), Sc agrees with P in Matt. 20: 22, is missing in Mark 10: 38, 
but Ss writes in both passages exactly like Ephraim ,cda) css. J 
eda] — bass .— Luke 11:2, P=Sc, but Ephraim omits with Sc 
Lataacs. Also the best Greek MSS. omit jyav 6 év rots ovdpavois.— 
In John 17: 11 (Sc wanting) Ss writes with Ephraim ss}, P {s], though 
adding with P teas,o, which Ephraim omits; but Ss inserts, just as 
Ephraim, before ;3 the word .a». 

These passages make it clear that Ephraim used, besides his 
Peshitto text, also the Curetonian and Sinaitic texts. It may be that 
he had a text which combined the readings of all three texts, such as 
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we see it, for instance, in Luke 14: 31, where he combines the reading 
of P, Ss, Sc, and reads both (P) apou Lpw} (Ss, Sc). Or it may be 
that he read all three texts side by side, and in quoting from memory 
used now this, now that text. 

It is not at all necessary that Ephraim knew the differences 
between the Syriac and Greek texts, or that he had a Greek text before 
him. All the quotations are easily accounted for by attributing them 
to these three, or better four, sources, T, P, Ss, Sc. 

We see that even in Ephraim the text of the gospels is not yet 
settled. He still uses the Diatessaron, but it is no longer the main 
text. The victory in the battle between the two sets of texts, the 
harmony and the separate gospels, has turned toward the latter. 
Still, the final step is not yet taken. The one is not absolutely 
defeated, the other not yet alone in the field. No final decision is 
reached as yet. 

And between the three texts of the separate gospels the relative 
positions are different now. Aphraates uses more Ss and Sc than P, 
but Ephraim quotes far more from P than from Ss and Sc combined. 
Ss and Sc are still used by him, are still influencing his citations, but 
his main text is P. But also here, though there is a strong tide in 
favor of P, a decision is not yet reached. But what it will ultimately 
be is already clear. Ephraim points too clearly the way to be mis- 
leading. 


[Zo be concluded in the next number.]| 
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Archeology and Natural History.—The articles on archeology and 
natural history have been prepared by several writers of various degrees 
of qualification. C. Warren writes on Gate and House. These two 
articles are quite exhaustive in their treatment of the matter con- 
tained in the Bible, and of the customs current among oriental peoples 
of today. But in the discussions of the Hebrew terms used in the 
Old Testament, and their translations, the author makes no reference 
to several interesting cognate Assyrian terms, which would have been 
valuable helps. A. R.S. Kennedy has presented Fringes and Goel. 
While the Hebrew term for “ fringes” is but one word, he has pro- 
duced from other sources, and from other terms descriptive of apparel, 
enough material to give us a clear idea of what they were and their 
relations to the rest of the garment. The exposition of Goel involves 
a discussion of the civil and criminal law affecting him. The treat- 
ment is conservative, yet cognizant of the results of criticism. J. A. 
Selbie discusses Foreigner, with ample regard to the demands of criti- 
cism. While freely considering the Septuagint translation of the sev- 
eral terms used, we should expect some reference to the much-used 
Assyrian verb zakaéru. His treatment is broken into three periods — (1) 
pre-deuteronomic, (2) deuteronomic, and (3) exilic and post-exilic — and 
presented in an orderly manner. The same author writes on Incense. 
After presenting with some fulness the views of different critics on the 
beginnings of the use of incense, he expresses no opinion of his own, 
but allows the reader to infer that he abides by Wellhausen’s interpre- 
tation of the incense passages, that makes its earliest use that mentioned 
in Jer.6:20. It is a good presentation of the whole question from 
that point of view. A. S. Peake’s treatment of First-Fruits is based 

14 Dictionary of the Bible. Dealing with its Language, Literature, and Con- 
tents, including the Biblical Theology. Edited by James Hastinocs, M.A., D.D., 
with the assistance of JoHN A. SELBIE, M.A., and, chiefly in the revision of the proofs, 
of A. B. Davipson, D.D., LL.D., Professor of Hebrew, New College, Edinburgh ; 
S. R. Driver, D.D., Litt.D., Regius Professor of Hebrew, Oxford; H. B. Swere, 
D.D., Litt.D., Regius Professor of Divinity, Cambridge. Vol. II, Feign—KXinsman. 
New York : Charles Scribner’s Sons; Edinburgh: T. & T. Clark, 1899. Pp. xv-+ 870. 


Maps and Illustrations. Cloth, $6; half morocco, $8, per volume. To be completed 
in four volumes. 
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on the supposition of the correctness of the later historico-literary 
criticism of the Old Testament. It is also illumined by illustrations 
from extra-Israelitish sources. G. W. Thatcher discusses under Gov- 
ernment the history of authority in Israel under five periods: (1) 
nomadic, (2) agricultural, (3) monarchical, (4) dispersion, (5) post- 
exilic dependent; with ample references to critical results. W. H. 
Bennett gives a clear discussion of the Heir in Israel, with references 
to the best and latest literature on the subject. Inheritance is exam- 
ined from a theological point of view by Alexander Martin. In the 
Old Testament, land, as the scene of God’s fellowship with his people, 
constitutes “‘ inheritance,” which may be regarded as pertaining either, 
ultimately or absolutely, to him, or, derivatively or conditionally, to 
them. In the New Testament the Old Testament idea appears as a 
metaphorical coloring in the language expressive of the final spiritual 
good made available through Jesus Christ. W. P. Paterson’s discus- 
sion of Idolatry deals only with the general drift and features of 
the protracted conflict between the religious ideals of Israel and the 
popular religious tendencies which appear in the Old Testament, 
leaving specific kinds of idolatry for separate treatment. Image, by 
the editor, is a summary of fourteen words signifying “image” in one 
form or another. Ten of these are primarily discussed in specific 
articles, to which references are given. Each of these words is defined, 
not philologically, but by its translations either in the A. V. or R. V. 
Flood is elaborately handled by F. H. Woods. He gives large space 
to a rather long-drawn-out discussion of the flood legends of extra- 
Israelitish peoples. But the treatment is well arranged and up-to- 
date in its positions. The articles on Fowl, Goat, and Hyssop are by 
the well-known pen of G. E. Post. He has carefully collected the Bible 
material on each of these topics, and has, besides, added many instruc- 
tive cognate Arabic words. ‘These themes are handled in a compre- 
hensive way, except that no reference whatever is made to the light 
which the Assyrian vocabulary sheds on each one of these words. 


IRA M. PRICE. 
THE UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO. 


Old Testament History—This volume is especially rich in articles 
relating to Old Testament history. The history of the Hittites, as 
reflected in the biblical and monumental literature, is briefly sketched 
by Sayce. According to him their primitive home was probably 
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Cappadocia. Unlike Hilprecht, he does not consider the brilliant 
attempt of Jensen to decipher their inscriptions a success. In addition 
to the references to them in the article Israel, the Hebrew patriarchs 
and kings are treated independently and in detail. The article on 
Isaac is from Ryle; while the perplexing questions which gather about 
the names of Jacob, Ishmael, and Joseph are ably considered by Driver. 
The testimony of the different biblical references is first presented in 
full, that of the J, E,and P sources being carefully distinguished. The 
varying forms of the narrative and the conflicts arising from the differ- 
ent points of view are fully recognized. It is also plainly stated that, 
inasmuch as the book of Genesis was not committed to writing until 
centuries after the events which it records occurred, it cannot contain 
a literally exact record of the acts and sayings of the patriarchs. 
Undoubtedly one of the chief aims of these narratives is to explain 
facts and institutions existing in the later periods, when the prophetical 
and priestly writers lived. The pictures of the religious life and faith 
of the patriarchs there represented are evidently colored by the feelings 
and beliefs of the later age. Furthermore, the patriarchs are clearly 
idealized, in common with many other prehistoric figures, by being 
invested with the character which afterward marked the tribes 
descended, or reputed to have been descended, from them. Allowing 
for all of these later influences, Driver concludes that the view which, 
on the whole, best satisfies the circumstances of the case is that the 
patriarchs were historical persons, and that the accounts which we have 
of them are in outline historically true, although their characters are 
greatly idealized by later generations. The task, however, of sepa- 
rating the historically true from the products of the idealizing process 
is not attempted. The practical religious value of these portraits, as 
presenting universal, and especially Hebrew, character and experience, 
is rightly emphasized, for in these we must recognize their original 
and lasting significance. The articles relating to the kings are charac- 
terized by a careful analysis of the historical sources and a concise 
arrangement of the data. In his treatment of the reigns of Jehoshaphat 
and Jehoiakim White gives more weight to the testimony of the book 
of Chronicles than the well-authenticated facts of history and the 
historical reputation of its author seem to warrant. The character and 
work of Jehu are forcibly presented by Whitehouse. The problems 
connected with the reign of Hezekiah are carefully considered by 
McClymont. He regards 725 B.C. (following 2 Kings 18: 10) as the 
most probable date of the king’s accession. Contrary to the evidence 
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offered by the trend of the history, he prefers to follow Hebrew tradi- 
tion and place Hezekiah’s reform before the great invasion of 701 B.C. 
The possibility of a natural explanation of Hezekiah’s sign (accepting 
Isa., chap. 38, as the oldest form of the tradition) is admitted. The 
article on Hosea, by Davidson, is one of the most valuable and sug- 
gestive in the volume. It sets forth with especial clearness the social 
and religious conditions and problems which constituted the back- 
ground and theme of the prophet’s work. Under the title of Genealogy 
E. L. Curtis treats at length (1) biblical genealogy in general and (2) 
the genealogical lists found in the writings of the chronicler. He 
concludes that, with the exception of royal and priestly families, it is 
doubtful whether before the exile the motive or the means of preserv- 
ing exact lists existed. From the time of Ezra, however, much atten- 
tion was given to them. So great was the popular interest that 
figurative and artificial genealogies were in many cases created in order 
to span the pre-exilic period; thus presenting close analogies with the 
artificial pedigrees commonly found in Arabic and late Jewish genealo- 
gies. The wisdom of devoting fifteen pages of the articles to repro- 
ducing the various tables of the chronicler and to technical notes is 
not obvious; while the vital questions of the historicity and real 
importance of these lists receive only passing notice. The history of 
Israel and (under a special heading) the period of the judges are 
treated by Barnes. The critical analyses of the historical sources con- 
tained in Driver’s ZOZ.° are usually followed. The political and 
social, rather than the religious, side of the history receives the chief 
attention. The essential steps in the unfolding of Israel’s life are 
traced in outline. In general, the accepted conclusions of constructive, 
critical scholarship are presented. In a few instances the tendency to 
follow “the traditions of the Fathers” is manifest. Since “it is most 
convenient,” the late testimony of the chronicler (preserved in Ezra, 
chaps. 1-3) regarding a general return before 520 B. C. is accepted, 
although the important data which militate against the position are in 
part cited. Notwithstanding the many attendant difficulties, the expe- 
dition of Ezra is also still placed before that of Nehemiah. 

As a whole, these articles fairly and worthily represent the estab- 
lished results of modern critical, historical investigation, and will 
undoubtedly perform a most valuable service in introducing them to 


the general body of Bible students. 


CHARLES FOSTER KENT. 
BROWN UNIVERSITY, 
Providence, R. I. 
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The Geographical Articles—Between Feign and Kinsman, the 
limits of the second volume of Dr. Hastings’ Bible Dictionary, and 
especially under the letters G, H, J, and K, the geographical names 
are especially numerous. Many of them are, besides, of the greatest, 
or next to the greatest, importance: the chief divisions of the land— 
Galilee, Gilead, Geshur, Golan, Hauran, Issachar, Israel (north), 
Judah, and Judza; principal sites, rivers, and mountains, like Gadara, 
Gath, Gerasa, Gerizim, Gezer, Gibeah, Gilboa, Gilgal, Golgotha, 
Gomorrah, Hebron, Hinnom, Jericho, Jerusalem, Jezreel, Jacob’s 
Well, Joppa, Jordan, Kadesh, Kadesh-Barnea, Kidron, and others; 
with other names in the geography or ethnology of western Asia— 
Galatia, Goshen, Gozan, Ham and Japheth, Havilah, Hittites, and so 
forth. Besides these geographical subjects there are the allied depart- 
ment of geology; various botanical and zoélogical terms, especially 
Forest and Food; and such other articles as Fenced Cities and 
Houses. So far, then, as geography is concerned, this volume is the 
most important of the four which are to compose the dictionary. 

In his choice of writers the editor has risen to the great occasion. 
The more important articles have been assigned in almost every case 
to experts, and this is true of a large number of the smaller articles. 
The bulk of the Palestine place names are described by Sir Charles 
Warren, one of the earliest, as one of the ablest, officers of the English 
Palestine Exploration Fund; his principal articles, some of the most 
exhaustive in the volume, are Gadara, Gath, Gerasa, Golgotha, Hebron, 
Hinnom, Jehoshaphat, and Jordan; with another on Fenced Cities. 
With equal exhaustiveness, but more discursively, the leader of the 
American Exploration Fund, Dr. Selah Merrill, has contributed the 
articles on Galilee (of which he knows more than anyone else does), 
Gennesaret, the Sea of Galilee, Gilead, Jabesh, Jazer, and Naphtali. 
Colonel Conder is responsible for a large number of small towns 
throughout the land, and for the very full and accurate article on 
Jerusalem. Sir Charles Wilson contributes Judza; Mr. Bliss, Gilgal 
and Jericho; and Professor Hull, not only the article on Geology, but a 
number of sites in the region traversed by his geological expedition — 
Gaza, Gomorrah, Great Sea, Mt. Hor, Jeruel, and Kadesh-Barnea. 
Mr. Ewing, a resident for nine years at Tiberias and the discoverer of 
a number of Greek inscriptions in Hauran, contributes Hauran and 
Jacob’s Well; and Mr. Mackie, who spent many years at Beyrout, 
Gerizim, Joppa, and Kanah. To Canon Driver, an expert in the 
geography as well as in the text of the Old Testament, we owe scholarly 
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articles on Mt. Gilead, Hazerim and Hazeroth, Hill-country, Hivites, 
Ir-ha-heres, Jebus, and Jehovah-Jireh; to Dr. Nestle, one on Har- 
magedon ; and to Dr. Rendel Harris, on Kibroth-Hattaavah. Besides 
these, Dr. Hastings has secured the services of specialists in depart- 
ments of such of the biblical geography as falls beyond Palestine. 
Professor Ramsay contributes full articles on Galatia, Galatian Terri- 
tory, and the Galatians; Professor Sayce, on Gezer, Gihon, Gog, 
Goiim, Gomer, Havilah, Hiddekel, Hittites, and Javan; Professor 
Hommel, on Hena and Hethlon; Mr. Pinches, on Girgashite, Habor, 
Hamath, and Haran; Mr. LI. Griffiths, on Goshen; Mr. W. Max 
Miiller, on Gozan, Halah, and Hara; and Professor Margoliouth, on 
Ham and Japheth, Joktan, and Kedar. In addition, there are a large 
number of shorter articles from other scholars: Professors Beecher, 
Porter, and Price; Messrs. Stenning, Selbie, H. A. White, Thatcher, 
Chapman, T. Nicol, Peake, Macpherson, Lukyn Williams, J. H. 
Kennedy, and A. C. Welch. For the most part the articles of these 
scholars are founded upon a full knowledge of the expert literature of 
their subjects, and are executed with accuracy and judgment. Among 
them the articles contributed by Rev. J. A. Selbie, the assistant 
editor of the dictionary, and Rev. John F. Stenning, of Wadham Col- 
lege, Oxford, deserve special mention, not only for their great number, 
but for their wide knowledge and scholarly character. The article by 
Professor Macalister, of Cambridge, on Food, and the botanical and 
zoélogical contributions of Dr. Post, of Beyrout, are just as valuable as 
one would expect from these great authorities. 

This bare list of geographical experts and other scholars is sufficient 
proof of the generally adequate character of the treatment which bibli- 
cal geography, in its most important section, receives in this volume. 
I need not say more in praise of the editor and his staff. I would 
only ask the reader to see any wants I have now to record as attaching 
to a great mass of thoroughly good work, almost always based on the 
best scholarship of the day and in a large part guaranteed by the 
highest authorities. 

Of general criticisms the following are most obvious. The size of 
some of the articles is too great (if I may venture to make such a 
point, who myself have been a sinner in this line in other departments 
in the volume). In Sir Charles Warren’s Jordan, one of the fullest 
English descriptions of the river, the geology is too long drawn out, 
and some of it has already been adequately given under Dead Sea. 
In the same article there are notes on the climate of the land in 
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general which should have been reserved for the article Palestine. 
Again, many of the articles have been written (by different authors) 
on widely differing scales; compare, ¢. g., Sir Charles Warren’s Gath 
with Professor Hull’s Gaza; the latter, with a very much longer and 
more important history, is only three-quarters the length of the former. 
But the differences are most striking in the critical standpoint of the 
writers ; compare, for instance, Professor Bennett’s excellent article on 
Gad with a number of others in which no attempt is made to arrange 
the relevant data of the Old Testament in harmony with critical 
results. Some of the writers merely give a bare catalogue of biblical 
references.* These are, perhaps, the principal editorial faults in this 
dictionary ; other reviewers will find them still more striking in other 
departments. But there is a further want. We should certainly have 
had more cross-references; ¢. g., from the lines on the boundaries of 
Galilee to the article on Iturza; from Sir Charles Warren’s treatment 
of the name Gath-hepher to a different treatment of the name in the 
opening of K6nig’s article on Jonah; from Heth to Hittites; from 
Kenites to Kain; and in several other cases. I have observed, too, 
one or two editorial omissions; ¢. g., Galgala (1 Macc. g: 2), with at 
least a cross-reference to Gilgal, under which, however, as we shall 
see, it is ignored; Gaba (Josh. 18:24, etc.), with at least a cross- 
reference to Geba; Gabdes of 1 Esdr. 5: 20 (A. V.), with a reference to 
Gabbe; Galaad of Judith 1:8; Geon of Ecclus. 24: 27; Gesem (Judith 
1:9), with a cross-reference to Goshen; Gittah-hepher, with a refer- 
ence to Gath-hepher ; under the article Greece the occurrences of the 
name in the A. V. should have been given, and so with Grecia; Hai 
should have been referred to Ai, and Hareth to Hereth, and vice versa; 
Hemath to Hamath, Jim to Iyim, Janum to Janim, Jethlah to Ithlah, 
Joppe to Joppa, and Keziz to Emek-Keziz. It is true that a number 
of these names occur only in A. V., yet they ought to have been noted 
in a work which contains many words found exclusively within that 
version. It is also true that a number of the other omissions are of 
the place names found in the Apocrypha; yet Dr. Hastings has 
included a number of the latter (¢. g., Gortyna, Gabbe, India, etc.), 
and it is a pity that he did not make his lists complete. 


?It is remarkable, however, that a few of the geographical experts, who used to 
ignore the difference of documents in the Pentateuch, now, more or less consistently, 
mark to which of these the cited texts belong. Such indications, of course, may have 
been added by the editor; yet they do not appear in the article of every writer who 
may have had occasion to use them. 
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I proceed now to offer some special criticism on details within 
individual articles. I do not include the articles by Assyrian and 
Egyptian specialists on places beyond the Holy Land. 

Under Gadara, in discussing whether the town, which is separated 
from the lake of Galilee by six miles of slope and plain crossed by a 
river, had any territory on the lake, Sir Charles Warren omits to 
notice the almost conclusive evidence for this on a Gadarene coin bear- 
ing the image of a galley. Nor in mentioning the absence of the 
name Gadara from the Old Testament does he note the hypothesis, 
which I have advanced, that the site may be that of Ramoth-Gilead, 
which, many agree, must have lain rather in the north of Gilead than 
in the south, where it is usually sought for. We ought, too, to have 
had some discussion of Schlatter’s plausible hypothesis that there were 
two Gadaras east of Jordan, the second and more southerly being the 
capital of Perza, as given by Josephus (/Jewish War, IV, 7, 3). This 
hypothesis, which has found some support, is not even mentioned in the 
article; although the latter says that the Gadara at which the battle 
between Alexander Jannzeus and Obidas the Arabian took place (iid., 
I, 4, 4) is probably not the same as the fortress above the Yarmuth. 
The third use of the name by Greek writers to signify Gezer near 
Joppa is rightly noted by Mr. Selbie under Gazara. 

Gerasa is perhaps another instance of the double occurrence of the 
same name on the east of Jordan. In his article on Gerasenes (accord- 
ing to Westcott and Hort, the best reading in Mark 5:1; Luke 8: 26), 
Sir Charles Warren approves of Thomson’s identification of a Gerasa 
on the east shore of the lake of Galilee with the modern Kersa or 
Gersa (X as well as Q seems a common substitute in Semitic place 
names for G). The city which Origen mentions at about this site is 
spelled by him Gergesa, as Sir Charles Warren points out; I may add to 
the evidence cited in his article that in 1283 Burchardus noted “a city, 
Gerasa, on the shore of the lake almost opposite to Tiberias, yet a 
little to the north.” Of course, it is possible that this “ Gerasa” of 
the thirteenth century may have been applied to the site by Christian 
tradition, and that the modern Kersa (or Kursi, as Schumacher gives 
it) is no more than an echo of that. 


3No one, however expert, can read Sir Charles Warren’s article on the Jordan 
without increase to his information about that curious river in the most singular of 
valleys. I note, however, the following addenda et corrigenda. In the light of recent 
researches the account of the name is far from adequate. We cannot accept without 
question the Massoretic vocalization, or dismiss the Greek Iordan (as Sir Charles 
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In the articles Galilee and Gennesaret Dr. Merrill has not given 
any of the probable original meanings of these names; and under 
Gilead he does not follow the history of that province into Maccabean 
times. In fact, the Maccabean geography is what one chiefly misses 
throughout this volume. Under Golan Dr. Merrill takes the Old Testa- 
ment city of that name to be represented (probably) by Es-Suna- 
mein; and does not mention the much more likely hypothesis that it 
is the present Sahem-el-Janlan. 

Dr. Hull’s article on Gomorrah is too brief, and might have made 
more use of the rather considerable literature which has recently 
appeared on the place, its position, andits name. In his article on the 
Great Sea he gives an inadequate account of the coast of the Levant, 
omitting to say anything of the winds and currents which prevail upon 
it, and which are the main cause of its harborless and inhospitable 
character (see the present writer’s Historical Geography, p. 128). The 
same writer’s otherwise admirable article on Mt. Hor fails to take any 
cognizance of the difference between the priestly document which 
refers Aaron’s death to that mountain and the statement of the 
deuteronomist (Deut. 10:6) that Aaron died at Moserah; there 
should have been, at least, a cross-reference to the article on Aaron. 

In Colonel Conder’s Haphraim his identification with Ferriyeh on 
the low hills south of Carmel seems to me not so probable as the 
other identification (quoted by him) with el-’Afaleh. In his article on 
does), as if it were only Greek. This spelling cannot have risen except from some 
similar vocalization of the Hebrew name in early times, and is supported by the 
Jordena of the Targum, the Arabic e/-Urdunnu (cf. the Egyptian Y-ira-du-na; the 
Syriac /urdenan is possibly secondary and from the Greek). Nor isthe usual derivation 
from I", ‘to descend,” at all certain ; Sir Charles adduces in favor of it the use of the 
name without the article in Job 40: 23, as if it meant there a down-rushing flood, but the 
article has probably been dropped for reasons of rhythm (as in Ps. 42:6), and Jarden 
is to be taken as a proper name. Seybold, comparing the Arabic warada, “to go 
down to drink,” has suggested “the watering place” (Arab. maurid or wird), 
synonymous to the other Arabic name of the Jordan, Zsh-sheri‘a (el-kebire) (M7 & N 
DPV., 1896, pp. 10f., 26f.). Another suggested derivation is from radn, Arabic for 
the clash of armor or weapons. Except north of the lake of Galilee the river does 
not descend more rapidly than its neighbors; but the traveler in the land descends 
farther to it than to any other river —a distinction which favors Seybold’s proposal. 
Every visitor to the strange valley will agree with what Sir Charles says of the possi- 
bilities of its irrigation; only that need not come, as he suggests, from the low- 
running Jordan itself, but far more easily from its many tributaries. Of these I 
crossed many more in the month of July between Gadara and the Zerka than he 
enumerates. (There is a mistake in his enumeration on p. 761, second paragraph 
from the bottom of col. 1. In the next paragraph Surabeh should be Surtabeh.) 
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Hermon he makes no mention of the fact that in very many cases in 
the Old Testament in which Lebanon is named it is Hermon that is 
meant. It is impossible in a general review to do justice to the many 
points raised by Colonel Conder’s full and lucid article on Jerusalem. 
In the great controversy as to the position of the city of David he 
takes sides with those who place it on the western hill, and against the 
formidable array of authorities who prefer Ophel on the south of the 
temple. That there should agree upon the latter experts who approach 
the subject from such different standpoints as Sir Charles Wilson and 
Professors Sayce, W. R. Smith, Stade, and Buhl, to whom the last 
explorer, Mr. Bliss, has joined himself, is very significant. I do not 
think Colonel Conder’s evidence is sufficient as against what they have 
adduced. He does not think that Ophel was fortified till the reign of 
Jotham (but surely on this point he makes a mistake in fixing the 
inclusion of Ophel and the temple within the walls at 800 B.C.). On 
the general question, it is difficult to conceive the temple and Solo- 
mon’s palace as so far separated from the city of David, and not 
included within the fortifications for two or three hundred years after 
their erection. 

The articles on Gilgal* and Jericho, by Mr. Bliss, are among those 
which the student will read with great profit. I notice a defect in 
each. The former makes no mention of the Gilgal, now Jiljuliyeh, on 
the plain to the east of Mt. Ebal. This is most probably the Gilgal of 
Deut. 11: 30. Schlatter has, indeed, proposed to identify it also with 
the prophetic Gilgal, but hardly on sufficient grounds. The GalgajJa of 
1 Maccabees should also have been mentioned here. In the article on 
Jericho, in paraphrasing the biblical account of the fall of the city 
before Israel, Mr. Bliss does not mention that two discrepant traditions 
have been mingled in the story (cf the article on Joshua). 


4Mr. Bliss is right in identifying the Gilgal of 1 Sam., chap. 15, with Israel’s 
first camp where they crossed Jordan. (By confusing the Judean Carmel from which 
Saul is said to have come to Gilgal with Mt. Carmel Schlatter has fallen into great 
error on this point.) But Mr. Bliss is wrong in identifying the Gilgal of Josh. 15 “7 
with the Gilgal on Jordan. The former (as I have pointed out in the article “ Gilgal ” 
for Vol. II of the Encyclopedia Biblica) is to be identified with the Beth-ha-Gilgal 
which is given in Neh. 12:29, along with Geba and Azmaveth, as being round about 
Jerusalem, and which lay, according to the same verse, near the present Tal‘at-ed-Dam 
in the wad from Jericho to Jerusalem. The same identification has been independently 
reached by Canon Cheyne (see “Gallim, 2,” in the Zzc. Bid., Vol. Il). Mr. Bliss 
identifies Beth-Gilgal with the Gilgal of Amos and Hosea, but this is extremely 
improbable. 
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Neither in the article Judah, by Mr. Peake, nor in that on (north- 
ern) Israel, by Mr. F. H. Woods, is there any attempt at the very 
important task of defining the vacillating frontier between the two 
kingdoms. Another omission is in the article on Jabbok, which does 
not mention Wellhausen’s hypothesis that the Jabbok was not the Zerka, 
but the Jarmuk. I do not think this hypothesis probable, but it ought 
to have been discussed. In the unsigned article Kamon, the Kamin 
of Polybius (V, Ixx, 12), as the writer points out, there is no mention 
of the identification with Keimun, which was proposed (independently) 
by Buhl and myself (see Expositor, December, 1896, p. 412). 

To the article Gerar, by Professor Beecher, there might be added 
references to W. Max Miiller’s Asien und Europa, p. 159, and to the 
ZATW., VI, 2. The same writer’s article on Giants is a careful 
statement of the biblical data. But it does not mention some of the 
latest discussions, nor face the question whether the Hebrew tradition 
of a gigantic race in primitive times has firmer grounds than the 
similar traditions of most other peoples. The further tradition, which 
is supported by more than one document of the Hexateuch, that the 
Israelites on their invasion of western Palestine shrank from the supe- 
rior height of the settled Canaanites, might also have been alluded to. 

Mr. Lukyn Williams in his article Hebrew states that the term 
does not occur in documents later than the seventh century. To what 
date, then, does he refer Jon. 1:9, in which he does not propose to 
adopt the LXX reading? Mr. Williams leaves open the question as 
to whether the Khabiri of the Tell-el-Amarna letters were the Hebrews. 
As he points out, they cannot be, if the Exodus be assigned to the 
thirteenth century. But may not the term have been used as inclusive 
of Moab, Ammon, and Edom? If so, then the invasion of the Khabiri 
may possibly—though not probably—have been the advance of these 
peoples from the north to the territories where the Israelites, on 
coming from Egypt, found them settled. 

Professor Porter’s interesting observations on the localities of the 
book of Judith, in his very full and able article on that book, area 
further proof of the value of a thorough examination of the geography 
of the Apocrypha. 

To Mr. White’s article Horonite there falls to be added the evidence, 
which Buhl has adduced from the LXX of Josh. 10: to, that Sanballat 
was from Beth-horon, not from Horonaim. 

In the article on Forest Dr. Post takes the side of those who believe 
that “ Palestine bore much more wood in Old Testament times than 
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now.” “Palestine and Syria were doubtless much more heavily wooded 
in ancient times than now.” I have never been able to see what 
evidence there is for so emphatic a statement. Like the A. V., Dr. 
Post calls the woodland of Palestine forests; but the Hebrew ya‘ar, as 
applied within western Palestine, isthe name, not for forest, but for the 
state of jungle into which neglected lands fall (Isa. 29:17); while it is 
only the forests of Lebanon, Bashan, and Carmel which are used by 
Old Testament writers as symbols of pride and greatness. That these 
writers have thus to look beyond their proper territories for their ideal 
forests proves that within those territories there were no such forests. 
And so in the poetry it is not the forest which is celebrated or used, 
as among northern nations, for a source of mystery; but it is single 
large trees which are celebrated. Carmel alone in western Palestine is 
used as the type of a hiding place (Amos, chap. 9); and even it seems 
more heavily wooded at the present day than of old, if we may judge 
from the planed and hollowed rocks which are now covered by bush. 


F GEORGE ADAM SMITH. 
FREE CHURCH COLLEGE, 
Glasgow, Scotland. 


Old Testament Introduction.—The second volume of the dictionary 
includes articles under the following titles: Habakkuk, by S. R. 
Driver; Haggai, by G. A. Cooke; Hosea, by A. B. Davidson ; Isaiah, 
by G. A. Smith; Jeremiah, by A. B. Davidson ; Job, by W. T. Davi- 
son; Joel, by G. G. Cameron; Jonah, by E. Kénig; Judges, Book of, 
by K6nig; 1 and 2 Kings, by C. F. Burney. These very important 
topics are treated with a fulness that leaves little to be desired, and the 
fact that most of the writers are well known through their works 
renders extended notice unnecessary. The following brief outline 
of three of the leading articles may be of service to readers of the 
AMERICAN JOURNAL OF THEOLOGY: 

To Isaiah is devoted twenty-seven columns, treating of (1) name; 
(2) personal history ; (3) structure and contents of the book of Isaiah, 
(a) chaps. 1-35, (4) chaps. 36-39, (c) chaps. 40-46; (4) authenticity 
of the book; (5) Messianic prophecies in chaps. 1-39; (6) the the- 
ology of Isaiah ; (7) religious reforms in Isaiah’s time ; (8) the histori- 
cal chapters 36-39 ; (9) prophecies certainly not Isaiah’s in chaps. 1- 
39; (10) structure and date of chaps. 40-66; (11) theology of chaps. 
40-66, (a) chaps. 40-55, (4) chaps. 56-66; the literature, containing 
over two columns of titles. 
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Jeremiah has eighteen columns: (1) the life of the prophet; (2) 
the book of Jeremiah, (2) prophecies under Josiah, (4) under Jehoiakim, (c) 
under Zedekiah ; (3) the Hebrew and Greek texts, (a) relative value of 
the two texts, (4) original place of chaps. 46 ff. ; (4) redaction of the 
book ; (5) literary style; (6) religious ideas, (@) sin, (4) God, (c) the 
future, (d) Jeremiah’s piety ; literature. 

The Book of Judges is treated in twenty-four columns, under the 
captions: (1) the name of the book ; (2) the condition of its text ; (3) 
its contents and arrangement ; (4) its inner harmony or unity ; (5) rela- 
tion to the Pentateuch “sources ;” (6) character and age of the com- 
ponent elements; (7) its author; (8) its spirit and its place in the 
history of revelation ; literature. 

The articles, for the most part, include the best results of modern 
scholarship. The positiveness and directness with which these are 
stated well illustrate the progress of biblical science in the last quarter- 
century. Thus K6nig speaks of the book of Jonah as “a symbolical 
narrative,” written in the “post-exilic period ;”” Davison says that the 
problems considered in Job imply “‘a comparatively late date” in the 
history of the literature. 

There are some blemishes. An article in which critical material 
predominates, as in that on Kings, should discuss the reading MINOM 
in passages relating to the calf-worship of Jeroboam (p. 860), and the 
rejection of the statement in 2 Kings 18:13 (p. 870) seems to the 
present writer rather summary. In favor of the same he would refer 
to 2 Chron., chaps. 29-31, where the first year of Hezekiah seems to 
be subsequent to the fall of Samaria. 

We should scarcely expect a modern defender of the earlier date of 
Joel to ignore Joel 3: 2 [Heb. 4: 2], but the article has been searched 
in vain for a reference to the passage. 

Very little that has been written in recent years concerning the 
critical questions involved in these topics has escaped the attention of 
the writers. Indeed, some of them perhaps have given relatively too 
much space to the details of criticism and too little to the systematic 
reproduction of the contents of the biblical books. It is easier, how- 
ever, to criticise than to write such papers as these,and the reviewer 
rises from his task with cordial appreciation of the character of this 
work. 

CHARLES Rurus Brown. 


THE NEWTON THEOLOGICAL INSTITUTION, 
Newton Centre, Mass. 
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Hexateuch.—The representative articles which relate to the Hexa- 
teuch in this volume are the Flood and the Hexateuch, by F.H. Woods ; 
Genesis, by H. E. Ryle; Jacob, by S. R. Driver; and Joshua, by George 
Adam Smith. These are all of the same point of view, aim, and scholarly 
thoroughness as those relating to the Hexateuch of Vol. I, reviewed in 
this JouRNAL, Vol. III, pp. 84 ff. The large mythical and legendary, 
or ideal, element of the Hexateuch is freely granted, and the real facts 
concerning the Scriptures are plainly stated, as when, for example, in 
respect to Genesis it is said: “‘ The evidence of the monuments, which 
has in recent years so copiously illustrated the biblical narrative, has 
not yet contributed with any certainty to the establishment of the literal 
historical accuracy of the patriarchal story.’’ Yet the writers all lean 
toward finding real history imbedded in the Bible. The patriarchs 
Abraham, Isaac, and Jacob are considered by Ryle and Driver as real 
men. The story of the flood is held (by both Ryle and Woods) to be 
the presentation of some natural occurrence, and Smith defends the 
historicity of many statements of the book of Joshua. In the article on 
the flood the deluge stories of various peoples are sifted and analyzed 
with great acumen. Many of them are shown to have no connection 
with the biblical story, and others to be an assimilation of the biblical 
story through missionary instruction. The article Hexateuch gives an 
admirable argument for the modern view of the six books. We have, 
indeed, seen no more forcible, compact presentation of the subject. It 
lacks only a history of the criticism. With that added it might well be 
reprinted as a booklet and placed in the hands of Bible-class teachers. 
Professor Smith’s treatment of the book of Joshua is especially valu- 
able in discussing the history of the conquest of Palestine. While admit- 
ting the lateness of the book and the lack of any reference to 
earlier sources than those of the ninth century, save in the poetic frag- 
ment about the sun standing on Gibeon, he regards the following 
points well established: the national unity of Israel before crossing 
the Jordan, their taking possession of the land by force, the leadership 
of Joshua, the crossing at Jericho and its fall without resistance, the 
possibility of an early treaty with the Gibeonites, and the battle of 
Bethoron. Attention is also called to the remarkable omission of any 
account of the conquest of the hill country of Ephraim and Manasseh. 
For this no satisfactory solution has been offered. 

While these articles, in their views of the literary and historical 
character of the first six books of the Bible, are widely removed from 
those held in our evangelical churches twenty-five years ago, they 
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exhibit no change in respect to their religious value and teachings. 
The spiritual, prophetic truths there found are emphasized in the old 
manner. 


EDWARD L. CurTIs. 
YALE UNIVERSITY, 


New Haven, Conn. 


New Testament Introduction.— The article on the Gospels, by Pro- 
fessor V. H. Stanton, is a careful, fair-minded piece of work. It presents 
fairly the leading views on the synoptic problem held in the last cen- 
tury. With special care to do justice to the oral-gospel theory, Stanton 
yet advocates moderately the two-document hypothesis, with an 
evident leaning, but no definite committal, to an Ur-Marcus. He does 
not attempt to settle all details. The article is least satisfactory — per- 
haps this is unavoidable—in respect to Matthew. In dealing witl: the 
Fourth Gospel, Stanton treats chiefly of the differences between its 
representations of the life of Jesus and that of the synoptists, finding 
in them nothing seriously to oppose, but much to support, the 
Johannine authorship. Mark is dated about 70 A. D., Luke about 80 
A. D., Matthew in the latter part of the first century. 

The thirty-page article on John’s Gospel, by the late H. R. Rey- 
nolds, author of the voluminous introduction to John in the Pu/pit 
Commentary, is devoted almost wholly to a discussion of the Johannine 
authorship, and an exposition of the teachings of the gospel, though 
limited space is also given to the consideration of the purpose and 
plan of the gospel. It presents both the external and the internal 
evidence compactly, yet quite fully, and discusses the question of the 
relation of the gospel to the Apocalypse, and to the synoptic gospels, 
finding in all these nothing incompatible with the direct Johannine 
authorship, and nearly everything directly confirmatory of this view. 
The article reflects thorough study of the original sources of evidence, 
wide acquaintance with modern literature, and in the main fairness in 
weighing evidence and in criticising the views of others. But one 
can but be surprised at the total ignoring of every form of the mediat- 
ing hypothesis, by which both the Johannine source and some degree 
of non-Johannine editorial work are recognized. No alternative to 
the unqualified Johannine authorship of the gospel is recognized save 
the theory of a second-century fa/sarius. Some of the author’s expedi- 
ents for harmonizing John and the synoptists, as, ¢. g., when he finds 
in John, chaps. 2-4, the Johannine record of the forty-days’ temptation 
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in the wilderness, will hardly commend themselves to cautious scholars. 
Does defense of the historicity of John demand that we go to this 
length in the interpretation and criticism of the synoptic record ? 

In the article on the Epistles of John, Professor Salmond examines 
the contents of each of the three, and presents fully and fairly the 
evidence for their authorship and the objections that have been urged 
against ascribing them to the apostle John. His conclusion is that 
all three are the work of the apostle. 

The article on James is by J. B. Mayor, author of the well-known 
commentary on this book. It ascribes the epistle to the brother of 
our Lord, maintains that the epistles of John, Hebrews, the epistles to 
Timothy, and especially 1 Peter, Romans, and Galatians, all show 
traces of its influence, and dates it between 4o and 50 A. D. 

The discussion of the Epistle of Jude, by Professor F. H. Chase, is a 
very thorough and scholarly piece of work. In a table of parallels 
between Enoch and Jude he shows, for the first time, how considerably 
the latter has been influenced by the former. Against Spitta he 
maintains the priority of Jude to 2 Peter. He assigns the letter to 
Jude the brother of our Lord, and dates it in the seventh decade of the 
first century. 

Professor Dods’ introduction to Galatians is a clear and fair piece 
of writing, which, however, contains nothing specially new. He 
notices, but of course rejects, the extreme criticism of Steck, Vélter, 
et id genus. He presents in condensed form the arguments for the 
north-Galatian and south-Galatian views of the location of the churches 
addressed, and, though expressing no decisive judgment, apparently 
inclines to the south-Galatian view in the form advocated by Gifford. 

The article of the lamented Professor Bruce on Hebrews reflects 
that thorough study of this interesting and difficult book, the results 
of which appear more fully in his recently pubiished volume. More 
space is devoted to the exposition of the structure and central concep- 
tions of the writer than to the discussion of questions of authorship, 
date, etc. On these latter Professor Bruce maintains a cautious reserve. 
Apollos is the 4d of man to have written the book, but who actually 
wrote it we do not know; not, however, Paul. The modern hypothesis 
of Gentile readers is ingenious, but untenable. Near the year 70 is the 
most probable date. 

It will be observed that each of these articles takes a decidedly 
conservative position, yet not as a rule in ignorance of what is to be 
said on the other side. Only in the case of the articles on John’s 
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gospel and the epistle of James is there reason to complain of an 
ignoring of views contrary to those advocated. 


Ernest D. Burton. 
THE UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO. 


New Testament History.— No article in the new dictionary, it is 
safe to say, will have a wider reading than Jesus Christ, by Sanday. 
Few will better repay the closest thought. Covering fifty-one closely 
printed pages, it is nevertheless a marvel of compression, taking as it 
does within its scope a broader field than the term “life of Christ” 
ordinarily includes. In the author’s own words, it has for its ultimate 
aim ‘‘ to bring home—or to suggest lines on which it may be possible 
to bring home—what Christ really was and is to the individual 
believer.” Thus in the concluding survey it considers the Christ “of 
the Apostles,” “of the Undivided Church,” and finally “of Personal 
Experience.” Particularly valuable are the discussions of what we may 
call the data and prolegomena of the subject, as, for instance, in the 
history of the Nativity and the Infancy. 

Differing from his former opinion, Sanday now favors 29 rather than 
30 as the year of the crucifixion. He adopts the tripaschal theory of the 
ministry, and supposes that the events of the early Judean ministry 
“may have occupied three or four weeks” —a reckoning that fails to 
satisfy the conditions of the Johannine narrative, which plainly intimates 
that the disciples of Christ had during this period apparently come to 
outnumber those of John the Baptist. The view that there was only one 
cleansing of the temple is preferred, as also the Johannine account, 
placing it at the beginning of the ministry ; also that Christ anticipated 
the regular passover, and died on the fourteenth of Nisan, about the 
time of the slaying of the paschal lambs. 

Of the discussion of Christ’s teaching we have not space to speak, 
nor of the miracles. It is owing, perhaps, to the inevitable compres- 
sion of the matter that the latter discussion does not come to close grap- 
ple with what is, after all, the crucial question: Precisely wherein does 
the true miracle become probative of a divine revelation ? The pages 
on the Resurrection are illuminating, particularly those which exhibit 
the nature of the evidence. But is it advisable, in view of the rela- 
tively stronger vantage-ground now occupied by the gospels, to cite 
Paul as “the leading witness” ? The so-called spiritual theory of the 
resurrection, seductive and increasingly popular, should, in our judg- 
ment, be more distinctly stated and characterized — particularly that 
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form of it which no one has so nearly succeeded in placing upon a 
philosophical basis as Weisse, but is more generally known through 
Keim. At p. 640, 1. 39, should not “ morrow” be “morning” ? 

So brief an appreciation cannot do justice to this notable mono- 
graph and its wealth of suggestion. Sanday makes no pretense of 
Voraussetzungslosigkett, but frankly accepts at the outset “the Chris- 
tian hypothesis.” In this we understand him to include the recog- 
nition of a permanently valid distinction between the natural and the 
supernatural in history, and also of a premundane element in the per- 
sonality of Jesus. He also holds that Christ’s ministry was in a real 
sense the founding of the church. This is undoubtedly true ; histori- 
ans have been quicker to recognize it than theologians. The life of 
Christ for which we yet wait is one that shall successfully interpret this 
conception of the ministry, and make it the constructive idea through- 
out. Is Dr. Sanday fully convinced that up to the time of the call of 
the Twelve (see p. 614) “no steps had been taken toward the institu- 
tion even of a new sect, much less of a new religion” ? 

Under the title Genealogy of Jesus Christ, Professor B. W. Bacon 
presents effectively the case of modern criticism against the historical 
authority of the two documents. The theory that the Lucan document 
is that of Mary is rather too summarily dismissed from court, however 
few its advocates. The exegetical reader would welcome a fuller 
explanation of Luke’s ws évouiLero "Iwan, which is so naturally read as 
an inserted clause, if one without any historical theory takes the Greek 
of an admittedly obscure sentence at its face value. 

John the Baptist is treated in about three pages by Bebb. The 
paragraphs on John’s teaching form the most satisfactory portion ; 
the teaching preserved in the fourth gospel is rightly regarded as 
belonging for the most part to the period subsequent to Christ’s bap- 
tism. The remainder of the article is not what the subject demands. 
The important historical problem of the relation of John’s ministry to 
that of Christ does not receive adequate attention. As regards the 
import of the Johannine baptism, it is vaguely viewed “as emphasizing 
the true nature of dixaoowvy.” 

For the article on Herod, summarizing most conveniently both for 
reading and reference the history of the Herodian dynasty, every student 
of the New Testament and Josephus may well be grateful to A. C. Head- 
lam. The Index of the Herod Family will be found particularly useful. 

Wm. ARNOLD STEVENS. 


ROCHESTER THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY, 
Rochester, N. Y. 
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The Apostolic Age-—So far as the apostolic age is concerned, the 
present volume contains only two studies of immediate interest. The 
first is a somewhat sketchy article by Headlam upon Gnosticism, nearly 
half of which is given up to Cerinthus. It was doubtless his desire 
to keep his study within the possible limits of New Testament refer- 
ence that led the author to make the presentation of his subject 
hardly more than a study of the passages in the New Testament in 
which it is alleged reference is made to Gnosticism. It is a little 
remarkable in such a discussion to see the ultraconservative position 
taken as regards the letters of Peter and Jude, as well as the use of 
Lightfoot and Hort as practically the only authorities. F.C. Cony- 
beare’s study of Greece and Hellenism, on the contrary, is marked by 
admirable condensation of material, and is to be commended as giving 
one a bird’s-eye view of the entire relation of Hellenistic culture to 
Jewish life, both within and without Palestine. At the same time one 
feels that Mr. Conybeare has not given quite the proper interpretation 
to the Hellenizing movement under Antiochus Epiphanes, and has 
somewhat slighted the reactionary results produced by heathen cul- 
ture among the Pharisees and their followers. 


SHAILER MATHEWS. 
THE UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO. 


Biblical Theology.—The plan of this work calls for two kinds of 
articles on the topics of biblical theology. The first of these may be 
designated as the biblico-dogmatic kind, and is of the nature of a 
summary of the biblical teaching on the main topics of dogmatic 
theology. The principal articles of this type in this second volume 
are those on Foreknowledge, Forgiveness, Gehenna, Glory, God, 
Hades, Heaven, Hell, Holiness, the Holy Spirit, the Incarnation, 
Judgment, Justification, and the Kingdom of God. In these articles 
the historical development of thought is, with few exceptions, traced 
from the earlier to the later books of the Bible, and to this extent the 
method of treatment is biblico-theological, but the point of view is in 
general that of biblical dogmatics. The second type of articles is in 
the form of religious teachings of individual writers or writings in 
the Bible, given under the name of the said writers or writings. We 
find a section, for instance, on the theology of Isaiah in the article on 
Isaiah, by G. A. Smith; on the religious teachings of Jeremiah, in 
the article on Jeremiah, by A. B. Davidson; on the theological 
import of the epistle to the Hebrews, in the article on the Epistle to 
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the Hebrews, by A. B. Bruce ; on the theology of John, in the article 
on the Apostle John, by T. B. Strong; also in that on the Gospel of 
John, by H. R. Reynolds, and in that on the Epistles of John, byS. D. 
F. Salmond. There are also sections on theological content in the 
articles on Joel and Habakkuk, by Drs. G. G. Cameron and S. R. 
Driver respectively ; but none, we regret to say, on the teachings of 
Hosea and Haggai, on the religious content of the Hexateuch 
(although this ground is traversed in the article on the History of 
Isaiah, by W. E. Barnes), a very brief and inadequate summary of the 
teaching of James, and none on that of the book of Job, the last of 
which is treated by W. T. Davison. In view of the space granted to 
the teachings of some of the other books of the Old Testament, we 
cannot but look upon this last omission as a serious blemish. The 
mere recital of the contents of Job we cannot regard as a substitute 
for a careful discussion of its system of thought. Neither can we 
regard the traversing of the Johannine theology thrice, as above out- 
lined, as altogether an ideal treatment of that subject. Such a treat- 
ment leaves the question of the relation of the writings of John to his 
theology in a confused state. 

In general the important topics seem to be committed to worthy 
hands. The work that has been done on them by such scholars as Pro- 
fessors A. B. Davidson, James Orr, H. B. Swete, W. Sanday, S. R. 
Driver, R. L. Ottley, and Principals Salmond and Stewart, is sober as 
well as scholarly, and scientific in the best sense. Needless also to say 
that each article represents the habit and standpoint of its own author, 
and that these differ widely, so that at times, where two happen to 
touch on the same subject, there is a conflict and apparent confusion ; 
but this was, in the circumstances, unavoidable. 

Of the biblico-dogmatic articles probably the most important is 
that on God. The selection of Drs. Davidson and Sanday to write the 
Old and New Testament parts of this article is one of the indications 
of the editor’s sound judgment and competency to produce such a dic- 
tionary. We know of no two other men who could have done the 
work more satisfactorily to the constituency to which the dictionary 
appeals. Dr. Davidson’s part of the article is certainly a model of 
scholarly caution and balance of mind. The same is true in general of 
that of Dr. Sanday, who, however, seems to us to introduce unnecessarily 
a rather lengthy dissertation on the meaning of the Pauline term 
“righteousness of God.” It is an exceedingly valuable study, to be 
sure, and characterized by all the good qualities of Professor Sanday’s 
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writings. But the student who is to use the dictionary would hardly 
look for the discussion under the general head of ““God.” A separate 
treatment of it under the title of Righteousness of God, or the inser- 
tion of it in the article on the Theology of Paul, would have put this 
discussion where it would be more accessible to anyone wishing light 
on the subject. Dr. Candlish on the Children of God gives a very 
interesting and helpful dissertation on that subject ; but when we find, 
on examination, that this article is also meant to do duty as an equiva- 
lent or substitute of one on the Fatherhood of God (there is no other 
in the dictionary dealing with this subject directly), we must confess 
to some disappointment. In the first place, this is not the title under 
which the user of the dictionary, accustomed to the current termi- 
nology of biblical theology, will look for a treatment of the subject of 
the fatherhood of God. Secondly, the approach to this important 
subject is, so to speak, from the wrong angle. Much that would natu- 
rally throw light on it is necessarily shut off in a discussion of the 
children of God, and some things that would have no place in it are 
introduced with perfect relevancy here. Principal Salmond’s articles 
on the eschatological subjects of Hades, Heaven, and Hell are genuine 
storehouses of information. They contain in concise form a vast 
amount of material, drawn from heathen and patristic literature, and 
thus far transcend the limits of articles on biblical theology. Asa 
contrast to this method of treatment, Professor G. B. Stevens, in the 
article on Holiness in the New Testament, limits himself almost 
altogether to the philological study of the terms “holy” and “holi- 
ness” in the New Testament. He does, indeed, apparently rise to 
some generalizations in a brief summary at the end, but on closer 
examination these hardly seem to grow out of the data examined. Of 
minor articles, that on the Heart, by J. Laidlaw, is clear and logical, but 
it puts the main emphasis on the Old Testament conception of the 
subject, and gives the New Testament facts a proportionately insignifi- 
cant place. A. E. Garvie, on Godliness, throws no light on the subject. 
He seems to gather a few data, but rises to no general conclusion, 
either by way of definition or doctrine on the subject. R. C. Charles, 
on Gehenna, seems almost superfluous in the light of Salmond’s fuller 
treatment of the same subject under the more general topic of Hades. 
Ferries’ article on Judgment is a model of brevity, clearness, and 
exactness, but spiritualizes too much. 
A. C. ZENOs. 


THE McCorMICK THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY, 
Chicago, IIl. 











CRITICAL AND HISTORICAL NOTES. 


PROFESSOR SALMOND AND CONDITIONAL IMMOR- 
TALITY: A CRITICISM. 


Dr. SALMOND’s recent work on Zhe Christian Doctrine of Immor- 
tality, which has already gone through several editions, is at present 
attracting not a little attention. It will amply repay careful study, and 
well deserves the praise and the critical appreciation which are being 
given to it. This perhaps is not so much from any fresh contribution 
in the way of suggestion as from the completeness and conciseness 
with which it summarizes up to date what has been already said on 
every side, and gives, in a markedly calm and fair spirit, a final presenta- 
tion of what may still be called the tradition of the Protestant church 
on the subject. 

In this note I intend to consider one section only of his argument, 
namely, his treatment of the doctrine of conditional immortality. 
Here Salmond seems to me to be not only less conclusive than in other 
parts of his book, but even inconsistent with the general results of his 
investigation. In examining this treatment, however, it is impossible 
to confine ourselves to the chapter of Book VI devoted to this subject, 
as references to it naturally abound throughout the volume. I shall 
therefore (1) ask attention to the author’s general attitude in his inquiry 
regarding immortality, and his consequent relation to the doctrine of 
conditionalism ; (2) take up his special account of this doctrine and his 
objections to it; (3) attempt to meet these objections ; and (4) con- 
clude with a counter-criticism and statement. 


I. 


The volume is divided into six books, of which the first deals with 
the Gentile and the second with the Jewish doctrines of a future life; 
the third, fourth, and fifth investigate respectively the teaching of 
Christ, of the non-Pauline writings of the New Testament, and of the 
apostle Paul; while the last discusses the theological results as found 
in present-day theories. Attention is directed to three points : (1) the 
belief in the reality and varied circumstances of what the author 
usually calls “an after-existence” or “survival” of the human spirit 
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after the death of the body, more rarely “a living on” or “life after 
death ;” (2) the belief in moral distinctions as fixing retribution in the 
future life ; and (3) the belief in the perpetuity of such rewards and 
the immortality inferred therefrom. 

This inferential attitude on the question of immortality requires 
notice, as it more or less consciously determines the interpretation of 
the data of which, with such admirable discrimination and infinite pains, 
he has given us a digest. That is to say, instead of asking whether the 
heathen, Jews, or Christ taught, in so many words, the deathlessness or 
living on forever of men as men, he rather inquires as to their teaching 
on retribution and its perpetuity, and then argues the endlessness of 
life from the endlessness of retribution. This attitude necessarily 
determines his relation to the doctrine of conditional immortality, both 
as to its content and its treatment of terms. For the endless loss of 
life which conditionalism sets forth as the fate of the wicked Salmond 
cannot regard as an endless penalty or as balancing the endless enjoy- 
ment of life by the righteous. The content of the doctrine he there- 
fore regards as a denial of the permanency and equality of ethical 
retribution ; and its treatment of terms as an evasion, or rather evacua- 
tion, of the language which the Scriptures employ to denote this ethical 
retribution. This appears incidentally throughout the volume, but 
with special force in the chapter devoted to the discussion in question, 


which I cannot but regard as the least discriminating portion of his 
work. 


II. 


The chapter in Book VI which treats specially of conditional 
immortality begins with a very interesting description of the history of 
the doctrine in the Christian church (pp. 592-6). Of Professor Sal- 
mond’s attempts to minimize the evidence for its prevalence in the early 
church I shall speak presently. His accounts of the teaching of the 
leading advocates of today are able and lucid (pp. 598—607).' It need 
hardly be said that they are given with the utmost fairness, and largely 
from the authors’ own words. On the other hand, it is important to 
note that the after-discussion shows strangely inadequate comprehen- 
sion of the points he has himself indicated. This is apparent in the 
very way in which he proceeds to draw out his array of objections, 
what he regards in the theory as the virtually unconditional mortality of 


t The references are to the paging in the first edition. 
will be found two pages on. 
second edition. 


In the second edition they 
£.g., the above reference is to pp. 600-609 in the 
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man bulking more in his mind than the conditional immortality of a 
reprieved sinner. From his account we gather the substance of the 
doctrine of conditional immortality. Under every varied statement 
lie the common affirmations that immortality or living forever belongs 
to the righteous only; that righteousness and consequent immortality 
are obtainable only through Christ’s redemption, and those who fail of 
salvation cannot live forever, however protracted be any admitted sur- 
vival of the spirit; and that the scriptural terms regarding eternal life 
and destruction are to be understood in the sense of an actual immor- 
tality or non-immortality, rather than in the sense of two eternal lives, 
in union with God and separation from him, respectively —-this union 
and separation being rather the condition than the content of eternal 
life and death. 

The author’s objections to this teaching fall into four classes, drawn 
respectively from (1) the history of thought and the consent of man- 
kind ; (2) the biblical doctrine of man; (3) the conditionalist mal- 
treatment of biblical language ; (4) the theological confusion created 
by the doctrine. 

He asserts (pp. 607-11) that history is against the doctrine, since 
the idea of extinction is a growth only of late civilizations. He refuses 
any force to the conditionalist distinction between temporary and per- 
manent survival (p. 610). 

His second objection is based on the biblical doctrine of man (pp. 
611-13). The Bible represents man as made in the image of God, not 
on a level with the brutes. Even in the Old Testament the after-world 
is regarded as one of continued existence for all alike, and hence 
nothing is indicated as to any close of existence (p. 612). The New 
Testament, instead of developing the doctrine of survival and resur- 
rection to an issue of resurrection versus extinction, teaches a general 
resurrection of the just and of the unjust (p.613). None of these posi- 
tions, it is maintained, consist with conditional immortality. 

His third objection (pp. 613-21) severely handles what he conceives 
to be the conditionalist’s treatment of the words “ life” and “ death.” 
Against this treatment he brings four charges: (a) He accuses it 
(p. 613) of ignoring the obvious moral content of the Scripture terms 
in favor of a narrow literalism, inasmuch as it insists on interpreting 
“ eternal life”’ and “‘ death” as, respectively, living and not living for- 
ever. (4) He considers that it ignores the analogy of language both by 
its apparent denial of any evolutionary growth in the meaning of the 


words “ life” and “death,” and by its seeming refusal to allow the 
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gospel to enrich these terms as it has enriched others. As glaring 
examples of inadequate treatment he cites (p. 616) Christ’s words to 
Martha on never dying, Christ’s definition (so-called) of eternal life 
as the knowledge of God, and leading Pauline expressions on so-called 
spiritual death. (c) He further charges conditionalists (p. 617) with 
making admissions as to the presence of a moral or religious force in 
the terms of “life” and “death” which are inconsistent with that 
restriction to their elementary meaning which he characterizes as the 
stronghold of the theory. (@) He charges it lastly (pp. 613-21) with an 
utterly inadequate exposition of the terms, such as “ punishment,” 
“destruction,” “ perishing,” ‘ wrath,” etc., which Scripture uses in 
addition to “death” to describe the eternal fate of those who lose 
“life worthy of the name.” 

The fourth set of objections is gathered from the theological bear- 
ings of the doctrine under discussion. Four of these are considered 
at length: (@) Man is robbed of his dignity in being treated as natu- 
rally “perishable ;” as “incapable even of continued existence ;” as 
“having in the gift of immortality a foreign element added by the 
incarnation and redemption to a nature of itself inherently perish- 
able” (621-3). (6) The incarnation and work of Christ do not consist 
with so odd a purpose as immortalizing so inferior a creature as man 
thus robbed of his dignity appears to be (pp. 623-4). (c) The implica- 
tions of the theory regarding the state between death and the judgment 
are yet more repellent to the author than its central idea of extinction 
of life, and may, indeed, be said to constitute the strongest point in 
his case. He assumes (p. 624), in common with most of his opponents, 
the general “ resurrection of the just and of the unjust” to be a simul- 
taneous and entirely future event, coincident with the last judgment, 
and then asks why, if the soul outlives the body, we should affirm a 
survival which is due to nothing inherent in the soul, and a conse- 
quently protracted delay in the execution of the lost. Or, if we choose 
the other alternative, though not put as such by Dr. Salmond, and sup- 
pose the soul to die with the body, we have to face the grotesque idea 
of its temporary death and temporary resurrection to a second decease, 
with the difficulty of accounting for any principle of identity through- 
out (p. 623). He further presses (p. 625) the impossibility, under such 
theories, of proportioning penal suffering to different degrees of 
demerit, and the consignment to a common doom of death of sinners 
not equally guilty. These give, it is maintained, a terror and incongruity 
all its own to the conditionalist doctrine of the intermediate state and 
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the judgment, an effect which is only aggravated by the assertion of 
some that it is the introduction of redemption which is chargeable with 
these strange results (pp. 624-6). (@) Dr. Salmond sees no relief in 
this doctrine from the ordinary conception of the permanent existence 
of evil, for he holds that on the one hand all arguments against the 
permanence of evil could be equally urged against its permission (p. 
626), a problem which he thinks conditionalismm does not specially 
meet; and that, on the other hand, the ending of sin by the extinction 
of the sinner is so mechanical an issue (p. 627) as to be unworthy, not 
only of the dignity of man, but also of the character of God (pp. 
626-7). The necessity for the continued life of the sinner is argued 
by him on the ground of continuous guilt demanding continuous pun- 
ishment. This he understands to mean continuous suffering, contend- 
ing that the completion of the penalty would require restoration and 
life, not the extinction of the sinner, while its incompleteness demands 
its further progress. He regards evil as having no destructive effect 
on the essence of the soul, and considers this curious view of the com- 
patibility of eternal sin and eternal life in the same individual as 
worthier of God and man than the “cowardly” theory of condition- 
alism. 

Thus, according to the author, conditional immortality is opposed 
to the general consent of mankind, alien to the presuppositions of the 
Bible, blind to the spirituality of its language, and ridiculous in virtue 
of its own theological consequences. Can this wretched doctrine of 
death be delivered from so crushing a condemnation ? 


III. 


In attempting to give these objections the careful answer they 
deserve, I must set out by indicating the cardinal fallacy which runs 
through the whole of the author’s treatment of this subject. This 
fallacy lies in assuming that the only alternative to a nature essentially 
and unalterably immortal is a nature essentially mortal, that is, cer- 
tain to die, and unalterable except by conditions which would con- 
stitute a radical change. The essential point of the conditionalist 
contention, that the constitution of man may be regarded neither as 
certain to die nor as certain to live, but as capable by its very nature 
of either life or death, according to the conditions of its development, 
seems never to have been grasped. The idea of mutability, unstable 
equilibrium, and alternative development, far from being foreign to 
philosophy, is so common, and, today especially, so obtrusive in regard 
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to various orders of beings, human and infra-human, that it is the more 
strange that the author should not have apprehended it as being the 
essential idea of the doctrine he combats. His failure to grasp this is 
the more strange inasmuch as he has himself given verbal expression 
to the idea in summarizing the views of his opponents (pp. 602, etc.). 
The effects of this failure will be seen all through his objections. 
Thus in his argument from history Salmond takes the conditionalist 
position as being that man is by nature made to die and only becomes 
immortal through a superadded quality. The true conditionalist 
position is that man is made for immortality, but through sin may not 
attain to it. Such a fate is non-natural. It comes through the fact 
that evil by its very nature works the destruction of what it attacks. 
But only along with a deepening sense of sin have men come dimly 
and slowly to perceive this. Hence the possibility of the author’s appeal 
to history. Men in all ages have rightly preferred to say that all men 
are immortal to saying that all are mortal. It is a reaction from this 
which has caused some to assert universal death. Between these 
extremes lies the truth that man is designed for immortality, but may 
through sin show himself incapable of realizing his nature. 

From the same cause Salmond errs also in his treatment of the argu- 
ment from the Bible doctrine of man. He is right in representing the 
Bible as saying that man is “a finite copy of his Maker’s nature different 
in origin and destination from the beasts put under his dominion, made 
like God and for fellowship with him, the bearer of a free personal life 
and meant to live” (p.611). But when he denies that the Bible regards 
the image of God as lost, he seems to forget that the apostle Paul does 
speak of that image as being in process of decay (Eph. 4:22), 
POepopevov. The “old man” mentioned in this passage cannot mean 
sinful tendencies, since these, according to the author’s own statement 
(p. 622), increase in vehemence ; these evil tendencies the apostle distin- 
guishes as the cause of decay. It must mean the original constitution 
of man, which is so far from retaining the divine image that it is con- 
demned as rotten and worthless in the vicarious death of Christ (Rom. 
6:6). The divine image is in process of renewal (dvaxawwovpevov) in 
believers (Col. 3:10; Eph. 4:22). The conditionalist notes that man 
is distinct from the brutes, being made in the image of God, but that 
he has fallen from his relation to God through sin. 

All that is said about natural immortality may be applied to natural 
righteousness. It is admitted that man has fallen from original right- 
eousness ; why not also from original immortality? The one seems to 
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me to be the consequence of the other. Every argument against con- 
ditional immortality may be used against conditional righteousness. 
Righteousness and immortality are alike the gifts of God in Jesus 
Christ, but the gift, not of a foreign element, but of that which, in his 
proper completeness, man was intended to have (pp. 621-2). The 
author reiterates the assertion of man’s superiority as man to the brutes 
that perish. But in Ps. 49:20 and 2 Peter 2:12 the fate of ungodly 
men is likened to that of the brutes. That this is not the mere death 
of the body is shown by the fact that it is attributed to the absence 
of good understanding —a spiritual cause. 

Salmond’s argument on the biblical doctrine of man further contends 
that the Old Testament doctrine of universal existence— why does he 
not say life >— after death, and the New Testament doctrine of universal 
resurrection, do not consist with the conditionalist alternative of life and 
death, or, as he calls it, immortality and extinction, as the destiny of man. 
Now, observe first, according to the author’s own account in Book II 
of the doctrine of Shé6l, the condition of the dead there was regarded 
as so lifeless (pp. 199-202) that, in order to show that they are thought 
of as having any life at all, the author is obliged to cite highly poeti- 
cal hyperboles, such as the apostrophes of Isa., chap. 14, the figurative 
character of which he admits. On his own showing, therefore, the Old 
Testament doctrine of death, though not that of an extinction of being, 
was tantamount to an extinction of life for all. He himself indicates 
the progress of revelation as bringing to the righteous a hope of 
deliverance from this virtual extinction and a faith in a future life 
through and with the God to whom they were united, and as further 
suggesting for all men the connection of the future state with the 
ethical conditions of the present. But when he argues that the resur- 
rection for all men which is the final outcome of revelation does not 
present the alternative destiny of the conditionalist doctrine, but 
rather one of life in glory or life in shame, he fails to note that both 
in the passages cited from Daniel and in the affirmation of the New 
Testament the resurrection and fate of the wicked, so far from being 
represented as any kind of life, is contrasted with the resurrection 
unto “life.” His assumption as to the specialized limitations of the 
words “life” and “death” prevents him from attaching any importance 
to this indication. What the New Testament perfectly revealed was not 
the truth of the instinct which taught universal survival, but the truth 
of the hope of the godly when they looked for deliverance from a fate 
to which the Jewish Shé6l assigned all alike. 
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This fate, according to Salmond, though nearer death than life —for 
it is devoid of consciousness, intelligence, memory, feeling, and voli- 
tion—has yet in it some elements of life. The faculties may still be 
galvanized by such events as the arrival of the king of Babylon, or 
possibly by a summons from the witch of Endor. The author contends 
that the New Testament develops this idea of some surviving spark of 
personality in the almost lifeless soul into the glorious teaching of a 
full and blessed immortality for the righteous, which is, indeed, the case. 
But why this one-sided development? Is there no development also 
of the idea of death, prominent in that of Shé61? This idea, accord- 
ing to Dr. Salmond, is not developed, but completely reversed, and 
intimation given instead, dimly at the close of the Old Testament, 
and more explicitly in the New, of revivification for the wicked also, 


with consciousness and memory, 2. ¢., of a real life in a world of eternal 


sin, sorrow, and shame. ‘The author would call this a development on 
parallel lines, but it is certainly not a development at all, but a reversal 
of the main idea of Shé6l, which he has so ably and fully pictured for 
us. The conditionalist asserts the development of the idea of death 
into what Salmond would call extinction of life for those who have 
forfeited their right to live. The idea of a development of the Old 
Testament doctrine into the New Testament doctrine of man, instead 
of conflicting with conditionalism, supports it. 

The author’s third error lies in his occasionally confusing the terms 
“life” and “death” with “existence” and “‘non-existence.” The chief 
blame for his making this mistake lies with some of his opponents, who 
have rashly used the terms synonymously. “Life” and “ death” are 
ultimate terms, and cannot be analyzed. A rosebush may be dead, and 
yet in a sense be said to exist ; and it is the same with the body. Death 
does not mean annihilation of substance. The terms have quite differ- 
ent meanings, and should not be confused. The usage of the words 
“life” and “ death” is singularly uniform.’ Even in so-called figurative 
uses, “‘ alive to one’s interests,”’ “‘ dead to the world,” the terms are not 
so much figurative as partial ; the meaning of the terms is the same, 
though restricted to certain relations. Unless so defined, the terms 
should be used as in ordinary speech, and they should be so under- 
stood in Scripture. Therefore, to refute existence and annihilation as 


? This uniformity appears in the invariability of the contrast. When I say, “My 
dead friend is still alive,” I am not affirming death and life of the same person, as 
might appear, but I am affirming death of his body only, which is no longer alive, and 
life of his spirit only, which has never died. Death thus always indicates the tctal 
and real loss of that alone of which it is affirmed. 
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their meaning is not to establish a figurative sense, but simply to leave 
untouched the ordinary sense of the terms used alike of the body and 
of the soul according to the context. To prove eternal existence, 
or to disprove annihilation, is not to prove living forever. And so 
when Salmond similarly appears to be arguing for the eternal existence 
of the wicked, he is really arguing for their eternal fe, in verbal con- 
tradiction to the Scriptures. This he, in common with the rest of the 
orthodox party, conceals from himself by supposing that in the phrase 
“eternal life’ the term “life” has a restricted sense, that something is 
added to the connotation of the term. This supposed richer connota- 
tion leads to great disparagement of the idea of mere immortality as the 
content of the biblical promise of eternal life, in marked contrast with 
our author’s insistence on the greatness of the prerogative as the 
inalienable right of every man, the denial of which to some would con. 
stitute them a different order of being from their neighbors. 

Let it be admitted, however, that even this great idea of immor- 
tality is surpassed by the more glorious spiritual sense attributed to 
Scripture by Salmond and the traditional school. Let it be further 
admitted that instinct will cling to this fuller sense so long as it is 
contrasted with the other alternative. This, however, only brings out 
the author’s fourth fallacy in not apprehending, and therefore not 
meeting, the contention of his opponents. This so-called spiritual or 
theological sense, and the natural or absolute sense of eternal life or 
death, so far from being alternative, are connected as condition and 
consequence. All conditionalists will admit that “life” in the phrase 
“eternal life” has a meaning richer and fuller than merely to live on. 
It implies communion with God ; it carries with it that title, fulness, 
and fruition that we call pardon, holiness, and happiness —briefly, the 
divine favor. The threat of death carries with it the ideas of guilt 
and depravity of which it is the issue, and of the horrors attending 
that issue. In none of these, however, lies the essence of the threat, 
but in the loss of life itself. Union with God is not the essence of 
life, but primarily its cause; separation from hii not the essence of 
death, but its cause or condition. Not reluctantly and inconsistently 
is this admission made. Rather does the conditionalist eagerly assert 
that it is only through such fulness, such union, that life can become 
eternal, everlasting. 

To follow the author through all his confused conclusions, deduced 
from the misleading alternative thus presented, is not possible within 
present limits. It will be seen, however, that the causal connection 
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between righteousness and life, between depravity and death, has an 
important bearing on the argument from a class of reasons adduced 
by our author, and many others, against this usage. It is urged, e. g., 
that when the New Testament speaks of “ passing from death into 
life” (John 5: 24), or “being dead in trespasses and sins” (Eph. 2:1), 
a figurative sense is clearly present, and that the conditionalist treat- 
ment of it as merely anticipative, referring to future life and death, is 
strained and unnatural. But if we realize that a man who has com- 
plied with God’s conditions has in effect received that which God has 
promised upon these conditions, we may truly say that he has passed 
out of the state which leads to the one into the state which issues in 
the other. Further, that Christ is affirming in this oft-cited passage 
(John 5:24) the great principle of faith in himself as essential to 
eternal life, rather than emphasizing present time as opposed to future, 
is clear from the reference to judgment and resurrection which follows. 

When once the ethical connection of life with righteousness is 
allowed, the anticipative sense becomes natural, and the so-called spir- 
itual sense strained. If a few instances of a limited or partial appli- 
cation of the words “life” and “ death”’ are still brought forward, such as 
“ dead to sin,’ “ dead to the law,” it must be noted that this limita- 
tion is always fully expressed in the context. And thus we must con- 
clude that any such figurative sense is at least so infrequent that it 
cannot be made a rule for suggesting, much less fixing, such a sense 
where it is not indicated or necessitated by the context. The Scrip- 
ture knows no such thing as “spiritual life and spiritual death,” its 
aim being rather to emphasize the spiritual conditions of life and 
death. When, ¢. g., Christ was comforting the sorrowful Martha, did 
he play, even for spiritual purposes, with those words of life and death 
by which human souls have always expressed their anxieties, longings, 
and aspirations, and which the author himself uses to describe his own 
conviction of immortality ? Shall we not rather say that, in the light 
of Christ’s words to Martha, “ He that believeth on me shall never 
die,” the mortality of a believer is just as impossible as the immor- 
tality of an unbeliever? Again, when the evangelist has ascribed 
creation to the Logos (John 1:3, 4), by what sudden leap of thought 
are we to suppose him to add that in him was life in the author’s 
theological sense? On the other hand, what more natural than the 
progress of thought, which, after ascribing the creation of lifeless sub- 
stance to the Word, proceeds to describe him as the source of life in 
the ordinary absolute sense ? And when we are further told that “the 
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life was the light of men,” we ascribe also to the Word that distinction 
between the living creature which does not and the living creature 
which does possess a knowledge of itself and of its spiritual relation 
to the living God. Thus does the evangelist account for the origin of 
matter, of life, and of conscience, as fresh manifestations of the Word, 
but his “ spiritual” term is not “life,” but “light.” Salmond’s contro- 
versial use (p. 616) of John 17:3, ‘‘ This is the life eternal,” stands in 
curious contrast with his examination of the same passage when treat- 
ing of Johannine doctrine (p. 488), and one cannot but think that 
his readers would have found his customary careful exegesis more 
convincing here than mere affirmations unsupported by any evidence 
drawn from the context of the passages cited. 

The author’s closing contention in favor of the figurative sense of 
life is found in the scriptural contrast of life, not only to death, but to 
terms of a wider denotation. He is quite right in saying that the 
contrast of life with destruction, wrath, fire, and so forth, implies 
more than mere life on the one side ; but he forgets that every irregu- 
lar antithesis works both ways, and that the conditionalist has equal 
right to the force of the contrast. For these terms, as contrasted with 
life, must include not merely the loss of this “something more,” but 
the entire deprivation of life itself. To understand these terms as an 
eternal life in conditions which would naturally be its destruction is to 
vitiate the contrast altogether. Had the same treatment been accorded 
to the terms “life” and “death” which has been admirably given (p. 
620) to the term “eternal,” by which its spiritual force is shown, not to 
be opposed to its natural meaning, but based upon it, the same result 
would have been attained, and all the misleading false alternatives 
avoided. 

Finally, the fifth error, viz., the endeavor from the eternal duration 
of retribution to deprive the threat of death of its absolute force, is 
liable to the same objection of forgetfulness of the contrast. The 
punishment is indeed eternal, but it consists, not in a blasted life, but 
in the loss of all life. Proof of the everlastingness of a penalty, or 
of the agencies by which it is executed, is no proof of the everlast- 
ingness of life in that penalty, if the penalty itself be death. It is 
this last of the professor’s confusions which vitiates his attempt to 
minimize the force of citations from the early Fathers, whom he can 
undoubtedly show to have taught eternal punishment, but whose other 
phrases equally indicate that they did not regard punishment as consist- 
ing in any life at all, but in its utter extinction. He ought also to 
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have informed us that writers like Arnobius, whom he acknowledges as 
a conditionalist, present the dogma when defending it against unbe- 
lievers, not as their private speculation within the church, but as the 
Catholic faith. 

Salmond concludes his chapter on conditionalism by urging theo- 
logical objections. Of these the chief part is drawn from the false 
alternative which he presents of a necessary mortality or a necessary 
immortality as the constitution of man. The futility of such objec- 
tions I have already exposed. It must here be added, in regard to his 
contention of the inadequacy of the end which conditionalism sug- 
gests to be designed in the incarnation and atonement, namely, the 
securing of immortality for man, that even the author can hardly urge 
that the securing of so grand a prerogative as immortality to a being 
whose constitution, so far from being alien to it, demands it, and the 
purging him from the truly alien element of sin, with its alien result 
in death, is a conception of Christ’s work so very inferior to his own. 
It is at least excusable to suppose that, without detracting from the 
glory of man as God designed him, this doctrine adds to the glory of 
the Redeemer who saved him. It should be noted also that too much 
is made on both sides of the abstract notion of immortality, as if it 
were in itself a quality or capacity either originally belonging to 
human nature on the one side, or to be added to it on the other, 
instead of being the simple continuation of the life of any living 
creature. So the scientists of sixty years ago used to speak of heat 
under the name of “caloric,” until it was discovered to be no “impon- 
derable substance,” but only a form of motion among already existing 
atoms. Such permanency, in its relation to any constitution, must 
depend on the divine will, and this will we know to be, not arbitrary, 
but always reasonable, expressed in ever freshly discoverable regulari- 
ties of change, which we call laws of nature, and which make every 
state in a sense depend on the fulfilment of certain conditions. Ina 
being, then, whose distinctiveness lies in his moral and religious per- 
ceptions, why should not attaining to permanency be also conditional, 
and conditional justly, on the use made of this his distinctive faculty ? 
Is the attainment of this permanency by the fulfilment of the consti- 
tutional conditions in the affiliation of the soul to God in Christ so 
unworthy an end of his incarnation and redemption ? 
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Having dealt in detail with Dr. Salmond’s objections, let me sum- 
marize his controversial position. His first great fallacy lies in ignor- 
ing the sertium quid between necessary death and necessary deathless- 
ness. Connected with this is his second error of never fully facing the 
question of why any limits should be set to the admitted effects of sin 
on the constitution of man. His criticisms, drawn from the consent 
of mankind and the Bible doctrine of man, are met by the exposure 
of these two fallacies, as also is the greater part of his theological 
objections. His third mistake is in not perceiving the consequence of 
confusing his own use of the word “existence”’ with the popular, non- 
religious use of the word “life.” His fourth great error, like his first, 
lies in the false choice he offers between what he contends for as the 
meaning of eternal life, and the meaning for which conditionalists 
contend. He never seems to perceive the real and inseparable con- 
nection between the conditions and the contents of the disputed 
promise. His fifth confusion is that by which he confines retributive 
punishment to the idea of conscious suffering, implying life and, 
therefore, involving a limitation in the meaning of that eternal life 
with which it is contrasted; instead of following the converse process 
and grasping the fulness of the penal terms as including the loss of 
all life. On these three last mistakes his treatment of conditionalist 
exegesis and part of his theological contention depend. 

We also saw that this treatment of conditional immortality arises 
largely from the author’s method of inferring the doctrine of immor- 
tality as held by the heathen, by the Jews, or by Christ and his apos- 
tles, from the statements they make on retribution, and this obliges 
him to treat conditional immortality too much as a dogma of future 
punishment, even when professing to discuss it as a doctrine of immor- 
tality. Consequently his theological objections virtually resolve them- 
selves into a declamation against the possibility of such a fate for man 
as man, whether according to heathen, Jewish, or Christian conceptions of 
man. His exegetic objections are similarly only a plea for the neces- 
sity of a fuller connotation in regard to rewards and punishments than 
that which he supposes to be allowed by the notion of mere life and 
death. In all this he is virtually determining his doctrine of immor- 
tality by that of future retribution, instead of more logically determin- 
ing the nature of that retribution by a proper view of the import and 
conditions of eternal life. Once introduce ordinary clearness of 
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thought into the argument, and without any over-refinement of simple 
popular usage, the conditionalist position can speak for itself, and this 
labored defense of ecclesiastical tradition will need no further refuta- 
tion. We should, instead of it, find the professor welcoming the doc- 
trine he now opposes, which, far from contradicting, is the necessary 
supplement to the rest of the conclusions derived from his own data. 

Had the author, for instance, observed the uniformity in all lan- 
guages of the use of the words “life” and “death” as applied to a future 
state; had he noted his own inability to escape from the employment 
of these words, except by Latinized synonyms, to express either his 
own ideas or those of the ancients, he would then surely not have 
failed to realize that, when Christ and his disciples used on this same 
subject of a future state the very same words which men in all ages 
and of every nation have used to express their questions or their con- 
victions, the very same words in which even present-day controver- 
sialists express their views without fear of misconstruction, they, too, 
must be understood to use them (if they are not to mock their hearers) 
in this popular sense. Why should anyone have no doubt what Sal- 
mond means, if he tells us that the spirits even of the wicked must 
live forever, and can never die, and yet doubt that these expressions 
are used by Christ in the same sense when he limits the promise of 
living forever and never dying to those who believe on him? Just 
suppose for a moment that Christ had intended, without touching 
metaphysical questions of existence and annihilation, to teach the doc- 
trine of conditional immortality, will the author inform us in what 
more appropriate language he could have done so than that which 
he has actually employed? If, further, Salmond, in the spirit so beauti- 
fully expressed in his introduction, will allow Christ to speak for him- 
self in this way regarding his own promise of life, difficulty will not 
long remain in perceiving how this essential promise necessarily 
carries all the spiritual connotation which he fears to lose ; nor will 
the context at any point fail to make good the rich, full, conditionalist 
exegesis. 

Nor, when once the doctrine is fully apprehended, will its bear- 
ings at all derange our author’s own theology. Nay, the effect will be 
to confirm and crown the whole. For God is now exhibited as having 
life for his essence ; his love its source, his law its safeguard, his light 
(of knowledge and purity) the condition of its permanent communica- 
tion to the creature, and liberty, alike in God and man, its most 
characteristic exercise. Man is now exhibited as made thus far in 
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God’s image, for sonship and communion with him, but capable of 
fully realizing that image and sonship only as innocence becomes 
holiness and a fitness for immortality ; capable, on the other hand, of 
destroying by sin that image, and forfeiting that immortality ; and 
capable, therefore, of redemption by the Son of God, who, becoming 
true Son of man, fulfils these conditions, undergoes the sentence of 
death in body and spirit, and in body and spirit is restored after the 
power of an endless life. He is seen to be capable of receiving by the 
Holy Ghost that fitness for the immortality secured to him by the Son, 
and capable likewise of refusing the good tidings of life, thereby 
justly incurring the final execution of the long-delayed penalty. 
This penalty, moreover, is seen to be at once declaratory and retribu- 
tive in its nature, since its essence lies in death, of which suffering 
may be regarded either as the merciful threat or the appropriating 
grasp. The old doctrine of eternal sufferings now appears to be, not 
an exaggerated, but an inadequate representation of retributive justice ; 
and the everlasting penalty of sin and the final extinction of evil, so 
far from being opposed, are seen to meet in a destruction of evil, not 
by a mechanical, but by a constitutional and righteous withdrawal of life 
from the sinner. To crown all, the purpose of God is seen, not as a 
mere passion for the salvation of an aggregate of individuals (whether 
some or all of mankind), but as the creation of a final order of beings 
fit for communion with himself, as with a father— beings infinitely 
varied in character, yet constituting a common whole. This design, 
in conclusion, is disclosed as fulfilled through conditions rigidly ethical 
alike as regards God and as regards man, all of them centering in the 
person of the everlasting Son. When we shall see all this, shall we 
say that this doctrine of conditional righteousness, conditional son- 
ship, and conditional immortality is, after all, so poor a piece of liter- 
alism? Shall we not, rather, acknowledging that it is the highest 
expression we have yet found of the theology of the New Testament, 
forthwith summarize it beyond need of further defense in those little 
heeded words (Luke 20: 35, 36, R. V.) originally uttered on this very 
point: “ Those that shall be accounted worthy to obtain that world 
and the resurrection from among the dead cannot die any more, but 
are equal to the angels, for they are sons of God, being sons of the 
resurrection” ? 


WILLIAM D. MCLAREN. 
RyDAL House, PuTNEy, Lonpon, S. W., 


England. 
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Tuis is one of the most valuable books I have read for a long 
time; in its realization and statement of the precise contemporary 
problem, possibly the most valuable. Since his famous article 
“Psychology,” in the Exclyclopedia Britannica, Professor Ward has 
written so little that the present work has been anticipated with keen 
expectation — anticipation only increased by the author’s record 
(unknown to the general public) in relation to theological matters, and 
by his sympathetic experience in the study of scientific questions, 
especially in their psychological and epistemological aspects. In most 
respects the “Gifford Lectures” altogether justify these hopes, and 
higher praise could hardly be given. 

Accordant with the perspicuity and soberness of the entire pres- 
entation is the clearness with which the contents are set forth. They 
may be summarized as follows: (1) an introduction on the general 
standpoint of modern science, with special reference to its origins 
(lecture i); (2) a discussion of the mechanical theory —very fair, yet 
of exceeding rigor (entitled Part I, and embracing lectures ii—vi) ; (3) 
a criticism of evolution (a) in its mechanical and (4) in its biological 
forms (lectures vii-ix and lecture x, respectively, entitled Part II); 
here Mr. Spencer receives a tremendous castigation. So far Vol. I. 
(4) In Vol. II, a presentation and overthrow of the modern theory 
of psychophysical parallelism (entitled Part III, and including lectures 
xi-xiii); (5) a refutation of dualism (entitled Part IV, and including 
lectures xiv—xvii) ; (6) a conclusion, called spiritual monism, giving in 
bare outline Professor Ward’s reconstruction of the results of contem- 
porary inquiry (entitled Part V, and including lectures xviii-xx). It 
will be noted at once that, considering the space at his disposal, our 
author has covered the entire ground of fundamental problems, and 
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the division and selection have been so managed that this task has 
been accomplished with relative adequacy. Indeed, as regards the 
mechanical theory, in particular, the treatment may be taken as final. 
With respect to biological evolution and spiritual monism, especially 
the latter, I am not completely convinced, or even well satisfied ; this, 
possibly, because Dr. Ward relies chiefly on epistemology where 
others would appeal to metaphysic. 

A leading, as well as a most refreshing and valuable, characteristic 
of the investigation centers in its strong historical sense. The precise 
situation of speculative problems at the present moment is kept in 
view constantly, with the result that fruitful suggestion abounds 
everywhere. Dr. Ward sees plainly that the once importance of the 
natural sciences, strictly so called, has passed away, and that the raw 
material for immediate study must be sought in the newer group of 
biological and even semi-human sciences. Accordingly, his problem 
almost states itself. Given the mechanical theory, the theory of 
mechanical evolution, the theory of biological evolution, and the 
theory of psychological parallelism, the principal question is: What do 
the fundamental conceptions employed by each involve ultimately? 
By framing theories of the universe the sciences have handed them- 
selves over to philosophy, for in science as such there need be nothing 
fundamental, and there is nothing ultimate. 

As I have hinted already, Dr. Ward’s criticism of the first, second, 
and fourth positions must be viewed as thoroughly successful. In other 
words, the mechanical theory, the theory of mechanical evolution, and 
the theory of psychological parallelism fail as accounts of the universe 
asa whole. They can be proved insufficient and abstract, or partisan 
and illogical. Or, to put the matter even more harshly, they imply 
conceptions which man — such is the actual constitution of his expe- 
rience—cannot think. Further, because such “unknowables” are 
taken by some to be thinkable, they really lean upon elements which, 
although implicitly present, have not been explicitly recognized, and 
a recognition of them explodes theories that proceed as if these 
factors were non-existent. In illustration of this it may be said that 
the account of the manner in which the mechanical theory turns itself 
inside out in the inevitable course of its historical development is 
masterly to a degree, and the same may be allowed of the measure 
meted to the half-monisms associated with the “new” psychology. 
In the criticism of the theory of mechanical evolution the work rises 
to a very high level of dialectical skill, so much so that many might be 
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inclined to hold that Mr. Spencer receives too summary treatment. 
But others, no doubt, will reply that this writer cannot be too severely 
“shown up,” and certainly Dr. Ward beats him to a pitiable rag. 
Indeed, the tone of pity, rather than the old familiar one of irritated 
contempt, furnishes an apposite indication of the direction in which 
philosophy is traveling now. Although Dr. Ward nowhere says so, 
he implies that Mr. Spencer was trained as an engineer, and has 
remained faithful to his original calling to the end. Consequently he 
has been so situated as never to have even come within sight of a philo- 
sophical problem ; for, whatever the universe may be, it is assuredly 
not a more or less inefficient machine. 

Three points may be selected for criticism, even although the work 
as a whole deserves and commands praise out of all proportion to any 
possible blame. (1) Dr. Ward, like so many psychologists, attaches 
supreme importance to the will. In his view conation must be 
regarded as a more fundamental fact of experience than cognition. 
It were truer to declare that the two are complementary ; they cannot 
be separated, nor can one be aggrandized at the expense of the other 
in a normal experience. Of course, as everyone knows, in the period 
of philosophy just closed abstraction was made of the intellect. This 
happened to be a main vice of Hegel and his British pupils. A 
similar abstraction of will seems to be on the carpet now. One can 
trace it, for example, in the neo-Fichtian movement at Harvard, and 
here Dr. Ward appears to give it some countenance, even though he 
might reply that he does this chiefly by implication, and all the way 
through indicates the necessity of a psychic central unity. Better, 
however, amid some contemporary tendencies, to avoid even appear- 
ance of evil. (2) A more dangerous, because less evident, point is 
the stress laid, in the lecture on “Biological Evolution,” upon “sub- 
jective selection,” and the use made of it to favor neo-Lamarckism, as 
opposed to neo-Darwinism. While the attack on Weismann may 
be perfectly just— and certainly wins assent in its reference to this 
writer’s multiplied metaphysics— one feels inclined to urge that, at the 
moment, enough has not been accomplished toward a philosophy of 
evolution to warrant the adoption of positions so decisive. Moreover, 
the remarks will most assuredly be misunderstood by professional 
biologists ; indeed, they have been so misinterpreted already‘ by a dis- 
tinguished American expert. And, having regard to the office which 
this work is likely to perform for a better understanding between 
science and philosophy, I cannot help concluding that the line 
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adopted is unfortunate. It were greatly to be desired that Dr. Ward 
should take up the entire question of biological evolution in detail. The 
brevity of the present statement forms a main element in the trouble. 
(3) More fundamental than either of the foregoing are the inferences to 
which Dr. Ward has laid himself open respecting his constructive conclu- 
sions. Thanks to the insistence upon individual experience, and espe- 
cially upon the peculiarity or self-intimacy of each man’s psychological 
universe, this “spiritual monism” possesses not a few characteristics 
that render it suspiciously like monadism. Not that Dr. Ward repre- 
sents a return to Leibniz, but one may be forgiven misgivings in regard 
to possible influence exerted by Lotze. Systematic thinking, in this 
country at least, has many reasons for dreading such an event. Be 
this as it may, several ultimate problems stand over for further treat- 
ment— the very interesting differentiation between the individual and 
the universal object, for example. 

In conclusion, I should like to add that limits of space render it 
quite impossible to do even the scantiest justice to the most timely 
contribution to English philosophical literature since Mr. F. H. 
Bradley’s Appearance and Reality. The work is one that ought to be 
absorbed by all who have to deal with religious problems, most emphati- 
cally by that large and increasing class who are nonplussed by the 
contemporary necessity for a resolute free thought which, despite its 
freedom, does not minimize one whit the vital importance of religion. 

R. M. WENLEY. 
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HEART OF Man. By GeorGE EpwARD WoopBERRY. New York: 
The Macmillan Co., 1899. Pp. 329. $1.25. 


Tuis is not a book for the careless or unthoughtful, but it will 
repay an attentive reading. To the literary charm one expects from 
Professor Woodberry it adds the interest of deep problems of life and 
thought. The four papers in the volume are not related by chance, 
as their titles might suggest; they are embraced in a unity which is 
founded “deep in the general heart of men.” The first, “Taormina,” 


republished from Zhe Century, makes the ancient Sicilian town a par- 
able of the dealings of nature and man with man, and finds the woe 
wrought on him by his fellows worse than all the destructions of Etna. 
The essay abounds in profound observations on life and men, and is 
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almost a poem in prose. The final essay, which resembles it in its 
poetic, mystic style, is theological, its title, “The Ride,” being, like the 
“Sofa” of Cowper, an incident on which to hang observations on the 
soul’s deepest life. Its natural longing and dependence (our natural 
being expressing the elementary spiritual life, God in us), the question 
of authority in our faith, the soul above nature, all are discussed with 
depth of insight into our profoundest problems and with a strong 
grasp on the fact that the spirit is the center of all life. 

In more direct and forceful style the other essays discuss the ideal 
in life and politics. The paper on “Democracy” has strength and 
sweep and uplift. It is rooted firmly in the idealism which pervades 
the whole volume. ‘ Democracy is a mode of dealing with souls,” not 
things. Its great doctrine of equality is the underlying principle 
which leads to its liberty and fraternity. The development of this idea 
is able, convincing, and worthy the close reading of discouraged Ameri- 
cans and all men who despair of the mass. Especially fine is the sum- 
mary of what democracy has accomplished in America, and those who 
doubt the propriety of universal suffrage should read what is here said 
of the wisdom of experience and the rights of man as against an edu- 
cated or a wealthy class. 

“The New Defence of Poetry” is perhaps the ablest of the papers. 
It is a plea for idealism in life. The soul outweighs all else, and it is 
by poetry or some form of imaginative art that wisdom is stored up 
for the race. The ideal is the practical, for the universe is no bundle 
of facts, but thought realized, and imaginative literature deals with this 
abiding order. This is the same in reason, will, emotion, sense—in 
truth, virtue, joy, beauty —and the author even asserts, what may well 
be doubted, that the choice of any one of these will bring the soul to 
all. In the development of this theme the emotional ideal, the differ- 
ence of art and nature, the sphere of realism, the faith of idealism, 
classicism, and romanticism, are in turn dealt with and illustrated copi- 
ously from literature and history. It is the essay— the volume, indeed — 
of a philosopher who adds to his high ideals and inspiring thought a 


style at once strong and fine. 
J. M. TayLor. 
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SYMBOLIK DER SCHOPFUNG UND EWIGE Natur. Von F. BetrTex. 
Bielefeld und Leipzig: Verlag von Velhagen & Klasing, 
1898. Pp. 446. Bound, M. 5. 

WuatT is the message of the universe? Things are significant. 
They have their secrets and wish to impart them — but we do not under- 
stand. This incapacity grieves us, for we all surmise the existence of 
a symbolic of the universe. 

So, in substance, opens this book, latest and last of a trilogy of 
little treatises issued by our author, with a common topic, the study of 
nature. 

It is divided into four sections, under the titles: “ Symbolik,” 
“ Kosmos,” ‘‘ Das Gesetz des Weltalls,” and “‘ Die ewige Natur.” 

By “Symbolik” the author means the doctrine of symbols; that 
which teaches us to recognize within the material form its idea, beneath 
the phenomenon its original content; that, to wit, which the divine 
Spirit would say by it. 

A symbol he defines to be “that which has in addition to a sig- 
nification, sense-perceived and concrete, another, profounder and 
abstract.” He refuses any explanation of the force of symbolism 
founded on association of ideas. It lies rather, he believes, in the 
direction of Goethe’s statement: “The passing is the similitude of the 
permanent.” 

This world is, therefore, but a symbol of a higher world: a book of 
God’s thinking, in which the words are phenomena containing those 
truths which give it its supreme value. Indeed, to profound thought 
the symbol disappears through mergence in the reality it stands for. 
At this vanishing point fire, for instance, ceases to be a symbol of 
God’s wrath, and is that wrath. 

Our author divides all things into departments of form, of color, 
and of sound. Of his investigation in these departments the following 
is aspecimen: Since speech is an inspiration, every letter is an inex- 
haustible symbol. The first letter of the alphabet both in its form as 
German capital and in its “ square character” in the Hebrew isa hiero- 
glyph setting forth man’s progress through life, one hand raised to 
heaven in supplication, the other depressed to earth in acquisition. 
Under the form of a Latin capital its symbolism changes and it indi- 
cates man’s earthly half; while V, the letter of will, wish, and wail, 
presents his upper and spiritual half. The 4 and V combine in X to 
lift the hands to heaven. This devotional X terminates the alphabet, 
and thus its Arabic notation (10) combines the first digit with the 
“letter of mystery.” 
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The second section, “Kosmos,” is exclusively and interestingly 
astronomical. In the third section the allegation is made and elabo- 
rated on that “number is the formative and foundation principle of 
the creation.”” While explicating the meaning of “the great 1” he 
attacks Darwinism, and what he calls “‘new-baptized Buddhism.” The 
character of the teaching in the fourth section may be inferred from a 
single assertion: ‘A purely immaterial heaven is unknown to 
Scripture.” 

This book is the fruit of the tendency, so generally felt in philo- 
sophical and theological circles, to interpret the universe in terms of 
monism. In the case of our author the tendency has affected a mind 
of that ‘“moralizing” sort which a century ago would have issued 
“Reflections” or “Meditations and Contemplations” like those of 
Christoph Christian Sturm or James Hervey. The result is a treatise, 
in a few passages suggestive and stimulating, in many whimsical as 
the most extravagant spiritualizations of the Kabbala; but everywhere 
aiming to deserve the epithet “erbaulich.” Because of this commend- 
able aim we stint our criticism and leave the work to the great dis- 
tributive principle of literature, “ chacun 4 son goat.” 


ROBERT KERR ECCLES. 
BOWLING GREEN, O. 


THE Quest oF FaituH. Being Notes on the Current Philosophy 
of Religion. By Tuomas BaiLey Saunpers. New York: 
The Macmillan Co., 1899. Pp. vi+1gI. $2.50. 


A TREATMENT Of religious bélief by an examination of representative 
works of the present-day discussion concerning belief in God. Chap. 
ii, on “Agnosticism,” shows that Huxley assumed principles which 
refuted his scientific agnosticism. Chap. iii, on “The Sceptical Argu- 
ment,” examines chiefly Zhe Foundations of Belief by A. J. Balfour. 
Chap. iv, on “A Gifford Lecturer,” examines Fraser’s Philosophy of 
Theism. Chap. v, on “The Teleological Argument,” acceptably calls 
attention to the changed form in which the argument must be presented, 
examining the works of the Duke of Argyll, Haeckel, and Henry 
Drummond. Chap. vi discusses Gladstone’s Studies Subsidiary to the 
Works of Bishop Butler. Chap. vii treats of representative Catholic 
writers, as W. S. Lilly. Chap. viii, on ‘‘ The Witness of History,” 
examines Zhe History of Intellectual Development by Mr. Beattie Crozier. 

This book looks like a collection of reviews and lacks somewhat in 
unity and progressiveness of argument. But it renders a service in 
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emphasizing the fact that religious faith and the philosophy of religion 
are of increasing interest to the mind of the present day, and that the 
trend of thought is away from materialism toward belief, while the 
changed aspects of the several arguments strengthen rather than 
weaken the foundations of belief. 

Chaps. iii and iv are the most skilful and satisfactory ; the author 
shows that certitude, belief, is for Balfour “the child, not of reason, 
but of custom” (p. 60), and since, according to the author, the content 
of social custom is rational, Balfour’s basis of belief is, after all, in 
reason. But I ask: Is not society an organization of interests rather 
than of thoughts, and are social customs reasoned beliefs of the past ? 
It is doubtful, in my opinion, whether Balfour’s argument can be turned 
against himself in the above manner. 

Again, apparently the author is, with Dr. Fraser, prepared to trust 
reason in the attempt to form a theory of the relations of God, man, and 
the world, and thus arrive at a basis for belief. Fraser would hold that the 
universe is rationally and morally trustworthy, which involves the postu- 
late of a supreme moral intelligence, but the author, if I understand 
him, rejects Fraser’s position on the ground that the attribute of omnip- 
otence is not reconcilable with the assumption that the universe is 
morally trustworthy, which involves free moral agents. Is, then, reason 
in conflict with itself? Nor is the final conclusion of the author an 
acceptable substitute for the conclusions of Dr. Fraser, namely, Crozier 
in the above work concludes that we are led to believe in what he calls 
‘a stupendous and over-arching supernaturalism everywhere enfolding 
and pervading the world and its affairs, and giving scope and exercise 
to all that is properly religious.” Of this Mr. Saunders says: “There 
is, I think, no serious difficulty in accepting this conclusion and also 
at the same time refusing to express adherence to any of the particular 
religions in which, often mixed with quite alien elements, the con- 
clusion has been embodied” (p. 189). The question is: Which 
postulate, since we are to trust reason, has the more claim to the accept- 
ance of the unbiased reason ? Everybody must decide for himself. 

In conclusion I would say that this book is worthy of a careful 
reading by those to whom it is addressed, namely, “ those who take a 
general interest’’ in the problems of religion and “are alive to the 
direction and importance of current controversies in the sphere of 


. . li ae 
religious belief James TEN BROEKE. 


MCMASTER UNIVERSITY, 
Toronto, Canada. 
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Diz MAcuT DER NATUR IM GEISTLICHEN LEBEN. Eine physio- 
logisch-psychologische Untersuchung auf Grund von Rom. 
7:14-25. Von Aucust LICHTENSTEIN. Giitersloh: Druck 
und Verlag von C. Bertelsmann, 1899. Pp.iv+127. M.2. 


THis is a presentation of the development of the spiritual life in 
man, the purpose of which is apparently to introduce into traditional 
thought the scientific facts involved in the interrelationship of the 
physiological and psychological elements in the human organism. 

The presentation is based upon a good exegesis of Rom. 7 : 14-25, 
which passage is referred to the experience of the regenerate man. 
This is followed by a discussion, at times unnecessarily detailed, the 
substance of which is that man is possessed of a twofold life, organic 
and spiritual, whose common ground is in God. This life is ruled, on 
its two sides, respectively by two forces: the organic force, having its 
seat in the animal life, which works through the blood and nerve 
systems ; the spiritual force, having its seat in the soul life, which works 
through the natural consciousness of God and the natural conscience 
toward God. These two forces are interinfluential, and yet in such a 
manner that, in their deepest workings, they stand in vital opposition, 
in spite of the fact that the life to which they in common belong has 
its essential unity in God. This opposition is due to the entrance of 
sin into the spiritual life of man, in the case of our first parents, the 
spiritual life having its influence, necessarily, upon the organic life, and 
thus placing the whole life in alienation from God, and so creating an 
essential conflict between the animal and what remains of the spiritual 
elements in man. This alienation expresses itself in the sinful tend- 
encies to unbelief and pride, to uncleanness and self.seeking, which 
tendencies rule the whole life of man after the manner of laws. These 
laws in the unregenerate state are supreme within the man, and have 
the force behind them broken only by the superior force introduced 
at baptism through the supernatural new birth. They are gradually 
supplanted through the new life thus begun in the soul— a life which is 
due specifically to the Holy Spirit, and expresses itself in the opposites 
of the laws of sin—Zin belief and humility, in purity and unselfish 
love. 

In other words, the unregenerate man is in a condition in which 
the organic life, ruled by the force and laws of sin, controls the inner, 
spiritual man—the true ego— and, despite the consciousness which 
this ego has of the supreme rightness of the law of God, holds its will 
in slavery. The regenerate man isin a condition in which the organic 
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life, with its force and laws of sin, is gradually brought under the 
higher power of the supernatural force of the Holy Spirit, which is 
destined ultimately to come into supreme control over the whole man, 
through the fostering stimulus of the means of grace — especially 
through prayer, the Word of God, and the sacrament of the Lord’s 
Supper. The present process, however, is one of struggle and con- 
flict, and is that which is specifically presented to us in the passage of 
Romans at the basis of this discussion. 

It is in the exegesis of this passage that the merit of the book 
largely consists. The thought of the discussion which follows it is not 
specially new; its statement is somewhat repetitious, and conse- 
quently tedious in following out ; while its spirit is wholly confessional. 
To those who share this spirit it may be interesting; to others, 
hardly so. 

M. W. Jacosus. 


HARTFORD THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY, 
Hartford, Conn. 


Diz FROMMIGKEIT DES MENSCHENGESCHLECHTS IM LICHTE DES 
CHRISTENTUMS. Eine religionswissenschaftliche Untersu- 
chung. Von Kart Haus, Pfarrer. Leipzig: A. Deichert’- 


sche Verlagsbuchhandlung Nachfolger (Georg Bohme), 
1898. Pp. viii+336. M. 4.50. 


TuE idea of this book is a good one. The comparative studies of 
religion which we have had heretofore have dealt with its external 
manifestations, approaching it as mythology, as ritual, or as theology. 
But it must be evident that the essence of religion is in the life of man, 
either as an experience or as a motive to conduct. It is this religion 
in the heart —Frémmigkeit, for which piety seems hardly an adequate 
word —which our author takes as the subject of his essay. We might 
formulate his plan in the words: a comparative study of the religious 
life. 

Unfortunately the execution falls far behind the promise. In fact, 
the author gives us an apologetic argument for the Protestant theory 
of the religious life. He traverses the whole field of religious history 
with this Protestant (or, more specifically, Lutheran) standard in his 
hand. He applies his measure to all forms of piety and finds them 
all lacking. The only true piety is this; all others are false or 
defective. 
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A brief introduction defines the nature of Christian piety (I use 
this word for convenience) according to the New Testament Scriptures. 
The Scriptures are in perfect agreement, and according to them all 
Christian piety consists in “a personal relation to a personal, supra- 
mundane God on the ground of the self-manifestation of this God, 
who has revealed himself in the Old Covenant, but especially in Jesus 
Christ, his only son. It is not only a subjective condition, a feeling— 
whether one describes this as a feeling of dependence or of freedom— 
but an actual living communion with the living God” (p. 22). This 
definition is followed by a discussion of heathen piety. We suspect 
that we shall hear nothing favorable because the emphasis laid upon an 
actual living communion in the sentence just quoted indicates that 
other so-called communion with God is illusory. This is what we find 
to be the case. In contrast with the living, personal, supramundane 
God of the Christian, the heathen divinities are the product of the 
human fancy or imagination. Not that there is not a slight basis of 
truth at the bottom of the religious perception. Man has a dim con- 
sciousness, an indefinable feeling (Ahnung), of a higher power, on 
which he is dependent and which stands in some relation to him. But 
this feeling is powerless to produce anything worthy of the name of 
religion. ‘The heathen gods are, according to the prophetic convic- 
tion, Ziidim (Nothings), to which there is no corresponding reality; or, 
if there be such, it is demonic or devilish” (p. 30). 

If, now, the heathen view of the gods is based on imagination, the 
heathen piety is equally illusory. In fact, on the side of feeling, all 
piety outside of Christianity (and a good deal inside of Christianity) is 
enthustasm, that is, fancied communion with a god who has no exist- 
ence. ‘Man imagines by lifting up his soul, by excitation of feeling, 
to reach communion with the divinity. Presupposed is the conviction 
that man is related to the divinity, or even that he is a divine being 
who is capable of communion with the gods” (p. 46). The effort of 
the devotee is to induce this feeling by contemplation, by fasting, by 
means of drugs. The phenomena are similar in all religions. The 
author, with the help of Chantepie de la Saussaye, examines the reli- 
gions of India, Persia, Greece, and Rome—always with the same 
result. 

But there is another side to piety. Religion is not exhausted in 
feeling, but calls forth activity. Men are not content to come into 
communion with the divinity; they wish to earn his favor. Hence 
the various actions of which piety is fruitful. The most widely 
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observed of these is sacrifice, but we find also prayers, vows, self- 
castigation, self-mutilation, observance of rules, ritual or moral. Dr. 
Haug classifies them together under the head of “ Ergismus”-—work- 
righteousness, shall we say ? The point which interests us is that this 
side of piety is as vain as the other. Both enthusiasm and “ergism” 
are sheer illusion. Neither one is found in pure Christianity. Neither 
in the synoptic gospels is there anything ergistic, nor in the gospel of 
John is there anything enthusiastic. ‘In Jesus and the apostles there 
is essentially no trace of enthusiastic or ergistic religiosity ” (p. 139). 

The most melancholy thing is yet to come. This false piety, con- 
sisting of enthusiasm and ergism, has constantly invaded the true 
religion. Not only the monotheistic religions (Judaism and Islam) 
have been its victims, but Christianity itself has suffered. The 
history of the church between the time of Paul and the time of Luther 
is a sad record of backsliding and corruption. Enthusiasm and ergism 
meet us at every turn. Nor are they less powerful since the Reforma- 
tion. Not only is the Roman Catholic church their incarnation, they 
have shown themselves in all parts of Protestantism. Pietism, the 
Moravian brotherhood, Methodism, Anabaptism, the Salvation Army, 
the High Church movement —all testify to the conquering power of 
these deadly forces, hostile to true religion. Three-fifths of the book 
are taken up in tracing this sad picture. 

Is this sad picture a true picture? Looking first at the history of 
the church, we must say that the author’s view is at least one-sided. We 
will, of course, accept his definition of religion (or piety, as he calls it). 
It is filial communion with God through Christ. But does not this 
communion take place in all branches of the Christian church? It 
seems very bold to deny the reality of communion with God in a pious 
Russian peasant, in a saintly Roman Catholic, in a devoted Moravian. 
Yet all these fall under the author’s denunciation of enthusiasm or 
ergism. 

If this be so, can we hesitate to go farther? God has not left 
himself without witness to the heathen. Is it possible that, outside 
Christianity, there has been found no believing heart to recognize this 
witness and to respond to it? The fact that our author recognizes a 
true, though dim, consciousness of God in the hearts of all men should 
give him pause. It is irrational to suppose that everywhere this con- 
sciousness becomes false so soon as it develops into a more distinct 
faith in the Godhead. In fact, the faith of the Christian is this same 
feeling taking concrete form on contact with the historical Christ. 
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“God is no respecter of persons, but in every nation he that feareth 
him and worketh righteousness is acceptable tohim.”’ It is astonish- 
ing to see Christian ministers ignoring so broad .a statement, and so 
unmistakable a statement, made by a New Testament writer. The 
fear of God and the working of righteousness here spoken of are pre- 
cisely the heathen enthusiasm and ergism so impugned by our author. 
The New Testament writer recognizes them as the same in kind with 
the faith and obedience of the Christian. 

Only on this basis can we have a science of religion. The dim 
consciousness of God in every human soul is the basis of all religious 
feeling. It is awakened to greater or less distinctness by events or 
experiences in which the soul discovers the presence of God. In these 
events and experiences God does reveal himself to man. But the reve- 
lation is not equally clear in all these events —in none is it so clear as 
in the person of Jesus Christ. But there is a real unity underlying the 
various forms of religious feeling. The intellectual treatment of the 
revelations is, indeed, often imperfect. Men have low, sensual, gro- 
tesque conceptions of what God is. But this does not nullify the 
underlying unity. The Christian’s faith is one form of the enthusiasm 
or mysticism found in all religions. 

In like manner Christian morality is one form of the “ergism” 
which is as widespread as mysticism. Faith produces obedience. It is 
impossible for a man to have the most imperfect consciousness of God 
without having at the same time a desire to do the will of God. Here 
again the intellectual interpretation of the phenomena is often imper- 
fect. Men’s ideas of duty differ as widely as their conceptions of God. 
But obedience to what is conceived to be the will of God follows com- 
munion with God as certainly as the tides follow the moon. The 
misguided intellectual apprehension does not invalidate the unity of 
motive. The Christian has the greatest amount of light on duty (as 
he has the greatest amount of light on the nature of God) in the life 
of Christ. But in its motive his obedience is not different in kind 
from the heathen “ergism.” 

It will be evident to the reader that I do not take this book seri- 
ously as a contribution to the science of religion. Neither do I take it 
seriously as a contribution to Christian apologetics. The author is 
biased by a foregone conclusion, so that he is incapable of doing justice 
to any person or any communion outside his own church. No doubt 
his intention is good. He desires to defend the faith once delivered 
to the saints against the assaults of the new-fangled science of religion. 
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A warm heart for his own flock is shown by many a turn of homiletical 
language. But he will convince no one who is not already on his 
side. 

The point of view may account for the author’s serious misrepre- 
sentation of Baptist Christianity on pp. 255f. In general, as will be 
inferred from what is said above, he shows little sympathy for any form 
of Christianity other than the Lutheran. His language is often 
rhetorical rather than accurate,and he is not always consistent with 
himself. 


HENRY PRESERVED SMITH. 
AMHERST COLLEGE, 


Amherst, Mass. 


MicHaAEL. Eine Darstellung und Vergleichung der jiidischen 
und der morgenlandisch-christlichen Tradition vom Erz- 
engel Michael. Von WILHELM LUEKEN, Lic. theol. in Olden- 
berg. Gé6ttingen: Vandenhoeck & Ruprecht, 1898. Pp. 
x+186. M. 4.80. 


Tuis book was called forth mainly by two statements by Bousset, 
of Géttingen, found in the latter’s book Der Antichrist, viz.: (1) 
that it would be an interesting task to bring together the speculations 
of late Judaism regarding the archangel Michael, and (2) that, after such 
a task has been performed, it would probably be found that the devel- 
opment of the doctrine of Christ was to a large extent influenced by 
such Michael speculations. 

Our author soon found that the first statement was rather behind 
than beyond the truth. But as to the influence of Jewish speculations 
concerning angels upon the Christology of the early Christians, he has 
discovered fewer proofs than he set out to find, and confesses disap- 
pointment at the results reached, notwithstanding the interesting par- 
allels found by him. 

The work falls into two parts. In the first “ Michael in Jewish Tra- 
dition” is treated. The second takes up “ Michael in the Tradition of 
Eastern Christendom.” The arrangement is natural. We are told 
what the Jews thought of angels in general and of Michael in particular. 
Then we are told that much of this was taken over by Christians 
belonging to the eastern church. Owing to lack of space, a like dis- 
cussion for the western church could not be taken up thoroughly. The 
author uses the best available sources, and recognizes the limitations and 
the frequent untrustworthiness of Jewish compilations. But apparently 
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he does not realize that it is a very precarious undertaking to con- 
clude, as the writer is inclined to do, that Jewish conceptions of angels 
influenced Christian views regarding Jesus Christ. Weare not sure of 
any Jewish literature for some centuries after Christ, and it would be an 
interesting, and perhaps profitable, undertaking to trace the influence of 
the Christology of the church upon the angelology of Judaism. The 
parallelism between Jewish and early Christian thought concerning 
angels, and especially Michael, and the way in which Christ is portrayed 
in the epistles of Paul, in Hebrews, in the pseudepigraphical, patristic, 
and other early Christian writings, is strikingly pointed out. Assuming 
that much early Christian teaching concerning Christ was suggested by 
the traditions in Jewish theology about Michael and other angels, it does 
in no way disprove, nor even cast suspicions upon, Christian Christology. 
Space does not permit us to point out the doubtful interpretations of 
authors cited, and especially of New Testament passages. But the book 
will be read with pleasure and profit by thoughtful students of Christian 
theology. The last section discusses the influence of Jewish angelology 
upon Christology. This is acknowledged to be the least certain, but it 
is a subject of by far the greatest importance. Many will be thank- 
ful for the bibliographical information which is scattered throughout 
the work. 


T. Witton Davies. 
BANGOR, 


North Wales. 


SemiITIC INFLUENCE IN HELLENIC MyTHOLoGy. With Special 
Reference to the Recent Mythological Works of the Rt. Hon. 
Professor F. Max Miller and Mr. Andrew Lang. By RoBert 
Brown, Jr., F.S.A., M.R.A.S. London, Edinburgh, and 
Oxford: Williams & Norgate, 1898. Pp. xv +228. 7s. 6d. 


In 1897 two prominent English writers on mythology, Professor 
F. Max Miiller and Mr. Andrew Lang, each published a book review- 
ing his former publications on mythology, answering his critics, and 
vindicating the principles on which he had worked. In Contributions 
to the Science of Mythology Miller, the leader of the philological school, 
“ripe in years and rich in honors, completed his self-imposed task ;” 
and in his Modern Mythology Lang, a representative of the anthro- 
pological school, makes in his own jaunty manner a criticism of 
Miiller’s work and seeks to readjust his own writings to the light of 
present knowledge. Brown, a representative of the Semitic school of 
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Hellenic mythology, was constrained by the works of Miiller and Lang 
to write the book before us, in order to set forth anew the principles 
of the school which he represents. The book is, therefore, a kind of 
apologia pro vita sua. 

Part I (pp. 1-21) is devoted to “ Professor Max Miiller’s Last Pro- 
nouncement on Mythology.” It is a respectful review of Miiller’s 
work and a recognition of the validity, in many cases, of Miiller’s 
methods. Brown maintains, however, that in many cases Miiller has 
pressed his methods too far, and that often where Miiller confesses 
himself unable to explain Greek myths another method would yield a 
satisfactory solution. Part II (pp. 23-79) is devoted to “ Mr. Lang’s 
Latest Attack.” Here the author loses patience altogether. He has 
no faith in either Mr. Lang or his methods, and with a spirit which 
we suspect is somewhat rancorous, though it is somewhat veiled by a 
rich vein of humor, he pursues him and his totemistic methods without 
mercy. Part III, the remainder of the book, is devoted to an exposi- 
tion of the author’s own views of the proper method of explaining 
those Hellenic myths which do not readily yield to Miiller’s philo- 
logical reagents. Here the author shows, in a brief but convincing 
sketch, that the long contact between the Greeks and the Pheenicians, 
when the former were just emerging from prehistoric barbarism and 
were religiously in a plastic condition, has left a deep impression upon 
the religion and the mythology of Greece. Not Aphrodite only, but 
Poseidén, Héraklés, Kronos, Athemas, Kirke, Athena Ilia, and the 
signs of the Zodiac are due in one way or another to Semitic influ- 
ence, while Hekaté is borrowed from Egypt. Brown lays down these 
sound principles for the determination of such mythological problems 
(p. 90): “ When neither the name [of a divinity] nor the chief mythic 
incidents connected with his legend appear in other branches of the 
Aryan religious mythology ; when Aryan nature-myths do not supply 
an appropriate explanation of his concept and history ; when his cult 
is found in regions either absolutely non-Aryan or else permeated 
with non-Aryan influence ; when his form is more or less unanthro- 
pomorphic ; when his character and story generally are in harmony 
with those mythical personages admittedly non-Aryan ; and when the 
resources of Aryan philology are powerless or inadequate to explain 
his name, and some or many of his principal epithets,” that then a 
foreign explanation should be sought. 

This is eminently sound, and Brown has proved, we think, Semitic 
influence in the cases enumerated above. This proof is not put forth 
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here for the first time, but much of it is reproduced from the author’s 
former works, Zhe Great Dionysiak Myth, The Myth of Kirke, The 
Heavenly Display, etc. They are brought together here in a con- 
venient form, however, and in a form which Semitic and _ biblical 
students will appreciate, as in a brief compass it is possible to gain 
many helpful suggestions with reference to Semitic mythology from 
its reproductions among the Greeks. 

As to the explanation of myths in general, Brown holds that all 
possible aid should be sought from every method except one. Through- 
out the book he makes an exception in the case of totemism. For 
totemism he has no use: it never was, is, or can be true. Mr. Lang 
and his totems are pursued relentlessly with logic, ridicule, and scorn, 
even into an appendix, where is reprinted a witty article in which a 
supposed American professor of anthropology in the year 4886 A. D. 
reviews a work which proves the existence of totemism in England in 
the Victorian era. This appendix is good sport, but abominable 
science, and is a blemish on the book ; indeed, this vein is the main fault 
of the work. In his hatred of totemism Brown forgets that after their 
origin was forgotten myths underwent different interpretations in dif- 
ferent places and at different times, and seizes upon a flimsy expedient 
to avoid admitting it. He forgets also that political conquest produced 
syncretism, which gave gods originally totemistic worshipers outside 


of their original territory, and allows himself to be betrayed into 
statements as to the opinions of other scholars which are not quite 
accurate. Is it hatred of Mr. Lang which has produced in him this 
color-blindness ? 


Mr. Brown is betrayed into one or two errors. Gilgamish is 
identified with Marduk (!) (p. 198) ; and expression is given (pp. 94 f.) 
to a sort of rhapsody that through such works as Hommel’s Ancient 
Hebrew Tradition “the house of cards reared mainly by Wellhausen 

. . now totters to its fall.’”’ Biblical criticism meanwhile, instead 
of tottering, is amused at the dust which Hommel’s feigned attack 
has cast into the eyes of the unwary. 

The core of Brown’s book is nevertheless sound. The influence 
of the Semites on the Hellenes is his real thesis, and that he has 
proven. 


GEORGE A. BARTON. 
BRYN MAwR COLLEGE, 


Bryn Mawr, Pa. 
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RESEARCHES INTO THE ORIGIN OF THE PRIMITIVE CONSTELLATIONS 
OF THE GREEKS, PHGENICIANS AND BABYLONIANS. By ROBERT 
Brown, Jr., F.S.A., M.R.A.S. Vol. I. London: Williams 
& Norgate, 1899. Pp. xvi+361. Ios. 6d. 

Mr. Brown has devoted himself to this and kindred subjects for 
years, and in the work the first volume of which is before us the 
ripest fruits of his years of study will be presented. An enthusiastic 
student of Greek literature, deeply imbued with Semitic learning, the 
author has endeavored to show in his various works the Semitic influ- 
ence in Greek mythology and life. His services in this field com- 
mend him to the regard of a wide circle of scholars. The book before 
us increases their debt to him. 

Of the eight chapters of this first volume, seven are devoted to 
the Greek side of the subject. The Hipparcho-Ptolemy star-list is 
examined and its Phcenician antecedents traced; then the constella- 
tions are traced through Greek literature from Eudoxos to Homer; 
next the early coin types of Greece and the unnumismatic art of the 
Aigaion seaboard and of Asia Minor are made to bear their witness 
to the primitive constellations. The concluding chapter treats of 
Babylonian astronomy after Alexander. The astronomy of the earlier 
Babylonian period will fall to the second volume. 

It is Mr. Brown’s habit in both these works to give ancient proper 
names in an exact transliteration of their original spelling, from what- 
ever language they may come. This leads at times to curious effects : 
thus Borsippa appears as Barsiphki. 

Of the Greek side of this work I am not able to speak. The chap- 
ter on Babylonian astronomy makes good use of both Greek and 
cuneiform sources, and gives excellent promise for the rest of the 
work, which Semitic scholars will await with interest. 


GEORGE A. BARTON. 
BRYN MAwWR COLLEGE, 


Bryn Mawr, Pa. 


A DIcTIONARY OF THE BisLE. By Joun D. Davis, Pu.D., D.D., 
Professor of Semitic Philology and Old Testament History 
in the Theological Seminary at Princeton, N. J. With 
many New and Original Maps and Plans, and Amply IlIlus- 
trated. Philadelphia: The Westminster Press, 1898. Pp. 
vili+ 802. $2, net. 


OLD TESTAMENT ARTICLES.—The articles on the Old Testament 
in this volume proceed from the pen of Professor Davis, and are avowedly 
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and frankly conservative. The Mosaic authorship of the Penta- 
teuch, the unity of Isaiah and of Zechariah, and the integrity and 
historicity of Daniel are strongly defended. Joel is placed before 
Ahaz; the book of Jonah is historical and may be dated before or 
shortly after the close of the reign of Jeroboam II. In the book of 
Judges all indications strongly favor its existence in the time of Samuel, 
even if it was not written by that prophet himself. The book of Ruth 
is historical, and the Song of Songs is not improbably from the hand of 
Solomon himself, or at least from his time. 

But, on the other hand, there is no blind adherence to traditionalism 
for its own sake. The article on Creation compares the Babylonian 
account, and acknowledges that, apart from the radical defect of failing 
to give God the glory, the Babylonian traditions preserve fundamen- 
tally the same account of the development of the world that the Hebrew 
prophet does. In the article on the Flood the author holds that the 
description of the flood must have originated with eyewitnesses and 
have been handed down by tradition, and that the language of the 
narrative must be understood in the sense of the authors and promul- 
gators of the story centuries before Moses. Again, the biblical classi- 
fication of the hare and the rock-badger, or “coney,” among ruminants 
is admitted to be an error based upon the observation of the ruminant- 
like motion of the jaws of these animals. 

The author usually gives a fair, though necessarily brief, statement 
of the views of the critical school, together with his reasons for reject- 
ing them. But it seems scarcely just, at this late day, to state that the 
real ground on which the denial of the genuineness of the last twenty- 
seven chapters of the book of Isaiah rests is the mention of Cyrus by 
name. 

A few inconsistencies have been noted, such as the adoption of the 
spelling Masorites as well as the preferable Masoretes, and the inclu- 
sion on p. 39 of the book of Ecclesiasticus among the books which 
were doubtless originally written in Aramaic, while on p. 40 it is cor- 
rectly said that the prologue to Ecclesiasticus implies that the book 
was originally written in Hebrew. It would seem that the recovery of 
a considerable portion of the Hebrew original of this valuable book 
was a fact of sufficient moment to have been mentioned at this point, 
and we cannot help being surprised at the omission of this fact by the 
author. 

A careful examination of the book as a whole ieads us to commend 
it warmly. Its conciseness and its comprehensiveness, taken together 
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with its direct, clear statements, will make it an invaluable addition to 
the library of the Sunday-school teacher and the busy pastor, and even 
the professional Old Testament scholar will find it a convenient hand- 
book for ready reference upon a multitude of minor points. 


WALTER R. BETTERIDGE. 
ROCHESTER THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY, 


Rochester, N. Y. 


New TESTAMENT ARTICLES.— Questions of the authorship and 
date of New Testament books are treated from the conservative point 
of view, opposing views being sometimes, but not always, referred to. 
Of 2 Peter it is said: ‘‘ Although doubts were cherished in some quar- 
ters concerning its authorship, these are overborne by the weighty his- 
torical evidence.” First Peter is said to have been written from Babylon, 
Rome not being mentioned. The writer of the article Gospel (Pro- 
fessor Purves) seems to accept a form of the oral hypothesis as to the 
origin of the synoptics, referring, however, to the theory of the use of 
Mark by the other two. 

In the geographical and chronological articles account is taken of 
the latest discussions. The province of Galatia, in both text and maps, 
is made to include the four cities of the first missionary journey ; but 
the destination of the epistle is left doubtful, with the statement that 
there are “serious difficulties” in the south-Galatian theory. As to the 
site of Capernaum both views are stated, but the arguments given are 
in favor of Tell Hum. The location of the Emmaus “sixty furlongs 
off” is left doubtful, and the map gives only the more distant one. 
Reference is made to the earlier dating of the events of Acts, but the 
common chronology is accepted. 

In the articles on ecclesiastical subjects the writers do not conceal 
their convictions. The article on Baptism argues strongly in favor of 
affusion as well as immersion, adding: “‘ Probably the mode varied even 
in apostolic times.” After referring to the principles of ‘modern Bap- 
tists,” it is added : “It is certainly scriptural to [baptize] the children of 
believers.” The article Bishop is in the main fair, but Anglicans will 
note, with reference to Timothy’s ordination, that while 1 Tim. 4: 14 is 
twice referred to, no reference is made to 2 Tim. 1:6. James was the 
“head of the board of elders” at Jerusalem, and not an apostle. Under 
Elder, Calvin’s distinction between “ruling” and “teaching” elders is 
doubted. Under Laying on of Hands the omission of all reference to 
the related passages, Acts 8:17; 19:6, and Heb. 6: 2, is unaccountable. 
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Only a few articles on subjects of biblical theology are inserted. 
For example, there is one on Faith, but not on Hope or Love; there 
is one on Sin, but not on Righteousness. 

Some errors of the press are unavoidable; but there are more seri- 
ous oversights. In the three-column article New Testament, besides 
misprints, we note the following: “In many cases these versions 
and [patristic] citations were made from manuscripts not now exist- 
ing” is an understatement. That “uncials” were “written without 
breathings or accents” is true only of the earlier ones. ‘The date of 
the facsimile of Codex B is given as 1868 instead of 1890, and the 
lacuna in Hebrews is said to be 9: 14-28 only. As to Codex D, a false 
impression is given by the statements that Beza “found” it in the 
monastery at Lyons, and that it is “dated” in the sixth century. & is 
called “Alpha,” and the manuscript is said to have been obtained in 
1844 and 1859, although the New Testament portion was not found 
until the latter date. The division of the New Testament into verses is 
ascribed to Stephens’ Vulgate of 1555, instead of to his Greek ‘Testa- 
ment of 1551. It is most likely, however, that such inaccuracies as 
these are exceptional ; and that the utility of the volume, as a conven- 
ient repository of biblical facts, is not seriously impaired by them. 
The articles in general, while condensed as they should be, are clear 
and readable. 


J. H. Barsour. 
BERKELEY DIVINITY SCHOOL, 


Middletown, Conn. 


GresENIUS’ HEBREW GRAMMAR. As edited and enlarged by E. 
Kautzsch, Professor of Theology in the University of Halle. 
Translated from the twenty-fifth German edition by the late 
Rev. G. W. Coriins, M.A. The translation revised and 
adjusted to the twenty-sixth edition by A. E. Cowvey, M.A. 
Oxford: At the Clarendon Press; New York: H. Frowde, 
1898. Pp. xvi+2+598. $5.50. 


In Germany Gesenius’ Grammar has long been the standard work 
for the use of students of Hebrew, and in this country it has practically 
displaced all others as a reference-book for advanced study. The 
general features in its history are known to American readers, and with 
the details of its arrangement and method they have become familiar 
as the successive editions in English dress have appeared. For over 
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twenty years the various editions in Germany have been issued by the 
competent hand of Professor Kautzsch (the twenty-second to the 
twenty-fifth, 1878-89, the twenty-sixth 1896), and the editions in Eng- 
lish have been sufficient to reproduce the most important changes, the 
fundamental revision of 1878, the reconstruction of the syntax in 
1889, and the many improvements in detail of the 1896 edition, nota- 
bly the statements upon the “Relative Pronoun” and “ Relative 
Clauses,” the fuller and more appropriate examples both in the 
etymology and the syntax, the indication in the paradigms of mere 
analogous formations by bracketed forms, and the systematic use of 
consecutive letters of the alphabet along the margins of the several 
sections in order to facilitate references to the grammar. 

With the exception of a few notes in brackets signed G. W. C. and 
S. R. D. (the latter undoubtedly Dr. S. R. Driver, to whom grateful 
acknowledgment of assistance is expressed by Mr. Cowley in the 
preface), the book is a faithful reproduction of the original work in 
English of transparent clearness. The present writer has read many 
pages of it with the necessity of but rare reference to the original to 
resolve an ambiguity or to clear a doubt. After a careful comparison 
of much matter in the two versions he would wish to make only an 
occasional change in word or phrase of the English. And yet, and 
therefore may better be said, the translation has not been slavishly 
done. Anyone who has attempted to put much German into English 
will appreciate the constant labor and skill needful to make a transla- 
tion like this, and the temptation to sacrifice, on the one hand, the 
meaning of the German, or, on the other, the English idiom, and will 
indorse the concluding phrase of the preface that the editor has been 
engaged in “a rather toilsome piece of work.” Several happy liberties 
have been taken with the text, as in the substitution of English 
parallels to Hebrew expressions where the original makes reference to 
the German language. Some will wish that the liberty taken by Davies 
and by Mitchell of transferring the paradigms to the beginning of the 
volume had been adopted by these editors. The writer has observed 
but few typographical errors, for the most part omissions of letters 
or parts of letters that were doubtless correct in the proof sheets. 

CHARLES Rufus Brown. 


THE NEWTON THEOLOGICAL INSTITUTION, 
Newton Centre, Mass. 
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WISSENSCHAFTLICHES HANDBUCH DER EINLEITUNG IN DAS ALTE 
TESTAMENT. Von Epuarp RuppreEcnt, Pfarrer. Giiters- 
loh: C. Bertelsmann, 1898. Pp. xxiii+ 548. M. 7.50. 

Tuis is the only traditionally conservative introduction to the Old 
Testament of modern times. The author dedicates it to the memory 
of Havernick, Hengstenberg, and Keil, whom he treats as the highest 
authorities in criticism. Hedepends upon them throughout, drawing 
occasionally also on his notes taken under Delitzsch at Erlangen 
in 1856. His aim is to give the church an introduction to the Old 
Testament which will be positive rather than negative (p. xiv). His 
model is Keil. 

The work, as a whole, is not without praiseworthy characteristics. 
Good judgment has been shown in the arrangement and adjustment 
of material, and the proper proportion of space has usually been devoted 
to the different subjects and parts. In many cases, also, a fair sum- 
mary of the strongest arguments on different sides of certain critical 
problems has been given, and in every instance the author sets clearly 
forth his own personal conclusions. In the first half of his volume he has 
dropped the more technical discussions into extended footnotes. He 
gives a clear history of criticism ; and at the close of the volume has 
added a valuable chronological table, in which he synchronizes the 
principal events of sacred and profane history down to the time of 
Christ. The appended bibliography (compiled by Adolf Zahn) is to be 
commended, also, because in it the most important works on doth sides 
are collated—a thing not always done; e¢. g., Driver, in his Jntroduction, 
sixth edition (1897), it will be remembered, omits to mention Green’s 
Unity of Genesis (1895), though by far the most important monograph 
on that book which has appeared in recent times. Brief indexes bring 
the work to completion. These are only a few of the virtues of 
Rupprecht’s work. 

On the other hand, it must be said that his introduction is not what 
most conservatives would have desired. He is too harsh at times 
against those who dissect the Scriptures, not hesitating even to pro- 
nounce them “enemies of the cross of Christ” (p. vi). He starts with 
“tradition” (p. 41), and, unfortunately, ends where tradition leaves off. 
His point of view is that of half a century ago. He looks backward 
rather than forward. He has evidently learned nothing since he left 
the university. Even Delitzsch’s riper views he rejects in favor of those 
taught by him when a young man in 1856 —his error being, as 
Rupprecht thinks, an error of the head rather than of the heart (p. xv). 
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He rejoices that at least three of the ablest Assyriologists — Sayce, Hom- 
mel, and Halévy—stand opposed to the theory of Wellhausen (p. xviii). 

The following are some of Dr. Rupprecht’s views: First of all, he 
believes that the history in Genesis is continuous and free from gaps. 
He argues that because Adam lived with Lamech, Noah’s father, and 
because Shem was contemporaneous with Abraham, therefore the record 
is complete and trustworthy (p. 13). On the authority of an archzolo- 
gist, Nikolos Howard, Adam was created 4220 B.C., the flood hap- 
pened 2564 B. C.,and Abraham was born 2212 B.C. To which he adds 
that the chronology of the Bible is to him as sacred as the history itself 
(p. 469). The sources used by Moses in composing the Pentateuch 
were for Genesis, chaps. 1-11, probably oral, but from Abraham on, 
written (p. gt). The alleged contradictions are empty imagination 
(p. 168). The value of counting the occurrence of words is mz/ (p. 180). 
The book of Joshua was written soon after Joshua’s own period, but 
before Samuel’s (p. 192); Judges, before the time of Eli (p. 195); the 
books of Samuel, soon after the division of the kingdom, and by a 
Judean (p. 207); the books of Kings, in the second half of the exile 
(p. 212). 

The prophets wrote the books ascribed to them in every case. 
Their order chronologically is: Joel, Obadiah, Jonah, Amos, Hosea, 
Isaiah, Micah, Nahum, Habakkuk, Zephaniah, Jeremiah, Ezekiel, Haggai, 
Zechariah, Malachi. The book of Daniel is placed among the Kethu- 
dim because he did not possess the prophetic office (p. 217). Hosea’s 
active ministry continued sixty-five years (p. 255), Joel’s thirty years 
(p. 257). The hypothesis of an original earlier prophecy underlying 
the book of Obadiah is “worthless fancy, born of a desire to beget 
something critically new” (p. 263). Jonah is actual history. Zecha- 
riah is a unit. 

The titles to the Psalms are as old as the psalms themselves and by 
the authors themselves (p. 296). Elihu furnishes the human solution 
of Job’s enigma (p. 334). The book of Job was probably written 
in the period of Solomon (p. 337). The Song of Songs is not a drama, 
but a lyric dialogue composed by Solomon himself (pp. 291, 346), 
which must be interpreted allegorically as typical of Christ’s love for 
his church (p. 349). Our author’s interpretation of Koheleth is novel 
and altogether unique. He says: “As the Song of Songs is das 
Liebesbuch of the youth Solomon, and Proverbs das Lebensbuch of the 
maturer man, so the book of Ecclesiastes is das Totenbuch, or death-song, 
of the aged Solomon” (p. 385)—perhaps a sign of Solomon’s penitence. 
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Fifty-three pages are devoted by Dr. Rupprecht to his interpre- 
tation of Songs and Koheleth. The books of Chronicles and Esther 
he treats as trustworthy history (p. 426). 

In the second portion of his work he discusses general introduction, 
giving a brief sketch of the history of the canon and text, but depend- 
ing almost wholly for his information upon the notes taken in 
Delitzsch’s class-room in 1856 (p. 472). Accordingly his treatment of 
both subjects is of only secondary value —indeed, is too brief to be of 
any special help to the student; and, unfortunately, in the bibliog- 
raphy of Zahn, at the close of the volume, no works on the subjects 
of canon and text are recommended. 

The general form and make-up of the work, however, are good. 
The author’s style is somewhat antique, yet pleasant and easy to read, 
excepting an occasional sentence 164 or 115 words in length (cf. pp. 
136-8). There are few mistakes in orthography, aside from foreign 
proper names. The chief weakness of the book lies in the author’s 
almost total dependence upon others, and his prejudice against all that 
is new. But perhaps this is to be condoned in a pastor who is over 
sixty years of age. Certainly, to those who are not wholly satisfied 
with the teachings and theories of the Wellhausen school Dr. Rupprecht’s 
work will be not altogether an unwelcome resurrection of the tradi- 
tional views. 


GEORGE L. ROBINSON. 
McCorMICK THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY, 
Chicago, Il. 


JESAJA UND SEINE ZEIT, dargestellt von J. MEINHOLD, a. o. Pro- 
fessor der Theologie in Bonn. Freiburg i. B.: J.C. B. 
Mohr (Paul Siebeck), 1898. Pp. iii+46. M. 1. 


Dike JESAJAERZAHLUNGEN, JESAJA 36-39. Eine historisch-kritische 
Untersuchung. Von Lic. J. MEINHOLD, a. o. Professor der 
Theologie in Bonn. Géttingen: Vandenhoeck & Ruprecht, 
1898. Pp. iv+104. M. 3. 


THESE two contributions to the study of Isaiah offer some new and 
attractive material for the elucidation of the prophet’s life and writings. 
The former is a popular lecture clearly and thoroughly presenting 
the historical conditions in which Isaiah’s work was done and the 
development of his thought in these conditions. According to Mein- 
hold, Isaiah was from the first a prophet of Yahweh’s judgment, like 
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Amos and Hosea. But he rejects the current hypothesis, for which 
Hackmann stands, that denies to Isaiah any final prospect of Judah’s 
deliverance, any Messianic hope. Indeed, that view sustains itself 
only by the denial of the Isaianic authorship of the oracles of comfort 
—which is too simple and easy a method of argument. Meinhold 
finds three changes in the attitude of Isaiah: (1) in his endeavor to 
save Judah by appealing to Ahaz and the court; (2) in his return to 
the preaching of judgment without mercy owing to Judah’s obduracy 
in Sargon’s time ; (3) in his oracles of deliverance uttered at the time 
of Sennacherib’s invasion. Meinhold would break the force of Hack- 
mann’s arguments from Isa., chaps. 28-32, by dating these chapters in the 
Sargon period rather than in the time of Sennacherib. 

In his second pamphlet he subjects the parallel passages, Isa., chaps. 
36-39, and 2 Kings, chaps. 18-20, to a very careful analysis. He 
furnishes a revised text, critical notes, and an extended discussion of 
each section, including the Assyrian account of the Sennacherib cam- 
paign. His results may be summarized as follows: Isa., chaps. 38 and 
39, belong together and were written previous to the final redaction of 
Kings. They form a prophetic wonder-story of Isaiah. Isa. 37 : 94-36 
is the work of the final redactor, and is largely legend. As Mein- 
hold regards this redaction as belonging to the late exile, he points 
out that the oracles assigned to Isaiah in this passage are evidence of 
what Isaiah was at this time believed to have taught. Hence he builds 
up an argument against the views of Hackmann and Cheyne referred 
to above. It is a clever piece of work. Isa. 36: 2—37: 9a is from the 
hand of a deuteronomic writer, but earlier and more historical than 
the following narrative. He would regard these events as following 
those with which the Assyrian account closes. Isa. 36:1 with 2 Kings 
18: 14-16 is the parallel of the Assyrian account, and the most his- 
torical. 

Both these brochures illustrate the unsettled state of the criticism 
of the prophetical books. It is evident that many critics have gone 
too far, and their conclusions will not stand the test of more thorough 
examination. 


GEORGE STEPHEN GOODSPEED. 
THE UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO. 
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A CRITICAL AND EXEGETICAL COMMENTARY ON THE Books OF 
SaMUEL. By HENRY PRESERVED SMITH, Pu.D., D.D., Profes- 
sor of Biblical History and Interpretation in Amherst Col- 
lege. (‘‘The International Critical Commentary.” ) New York; 
Charles Scribner’s Sons, 1899. Pp. xxxix + 421. $3, met. 


In examining this commentary we have been struck, first, with its 
excellence. . It exhibits the same fine scholarship as the others of this 
series, and stands easily the best English commentary upon the books 
of Samuel. We have admired, secondly, the independent judgment of 
the author. He has evidently carefully thought over the problems of 
his work and adopted his own conclusions without necessarily follow- 
ing in the track of such eminent scholars as Budde, Driver, Kittel, and 
Wellhausen, who have traversed much of the material before him. He 
is, however, in thorough harmony with modern critical scholarship in 
respect to the general literary composition and historical value of 1 
and 2 Samuel. Two main sources are held to underlie these two books. 
These sources are clearly evident from the different positions assigned to 
Samuel, from the different views given in respect to the desire of Israel 
for a king, from the double narratives of the choice of Saul as king 
and of David’s introduction to Saul, and also from other particulars. 
The earlier of these sources Professor Smith holds to have been written 
soon after the death of Solomon, and to furnish a brief life of Saul 
(1 Sam., chaps. 9-10: 16; 11, 13, 14), an account of David at the court 
of Saul (1 Sam. 16: 14-23; 18:6-13, 20-29a@; 19:11-17), David’s 
flight and life as an outlaw (1 Sam. 21 : 2-10; 22; 23: 1-14; 25-27; 29; 
30), the death of Saul (1 Sam., chap. 31), and David’s reign (2 Sam., 
chaps. 2-4; 7[?]; 9-20; 1 Kings, chaps. 1-2). The second source 
is regarded as coming from “a writer with a theocratic bias dissatisfied 
with the comparatively worldly view of David presented in the history 
just defined, and also with its lack of serious condemnation of Saul.” 
Hence this author, who lived at “‘a comparatively late date — perhaps 
in or after the exile”—rewrote the history. His work included an 
account of the personality and activity of Samuel (1 Sam., chaps. 1-8 ; 
10:17-25; 12; 15), the early life of David and his relation to Saul 
(1 Sam. 16:1-13; 17, in some form; 18:1-5, 14-19, 30; 19: 1-10, 
18-24; 21:11-16; 22:3-5; 23:19—24:26; 28; 2 Sam., chap. 1), 
and a summary of David’s reign, with the Messianic promise (2 Sam., 
chap. 7). Neither of these two works must we consider as entirely 
preserved in the section mentioned.‘ These two main sources were 


t We have followed Professor Smith in giving the above outline. We are at a 
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united into one history, giving us substantially our present books of 
Samuel. In this theory Professor Smith differs from Budde, Cornill, 
and others, in of identifying these underlying histories with the docu- 
ments of the Hexateuch known as J and E. “ Repeated examination,” 
he says, “of the points of resemblance has failed to convince me of 
the identity which is claimed.” 

In a commentary the question is doubtless often an open one in 
regard to the exact kind of information which it should furnish. For 
ourselves, we like to know, not only the possible interpretations and 
renderings which may be given to passages, but also how representative 
scholars stand in regard to them. This and other similar information, 
which frequently can be introduced by the insertion of a few abbrevia- 
tions, we do not think Professor Smith has given with sufficient fulness. 
We illustrate with a few examples selected almost at random. On 
1 Sam. 1:5 no explanation is given of “double portion,” A. V. and 
R. V.;? no indication, also, that Driver, Wellhausen, and Stade follow 
the Septuagint rendering of this verse given in the margin of the R. V., 
but which Professor Smith condemns as awkward. In the same verse, 
for the explanation of 7X “co-wife,” the reference is to Lagarde’s 
Mittheilungen, with no mention of the far more accessible work of 
Driver on Zhe Hebrew Text of the Books of Samuel, where a page is 
devoted to the discussion of the word. On the question whether the 
Septuagint text of 1 Sam. 17:1—18:5 is a recension of the Masso- 
retic text or has arisen from another original text, only Wellhausen is 
mentioned as favoring the former view, although agreeing with him 
are such authorities as Kuenen and Budde. We look in vain also for 
Budde’s emendation of 1 Sam. 17:12. The view of Budde that we 
have a double narrative woven together in 2 Sam. 1 : 1-16 is rejected, 
but we are not informed that this view is indorsed by Cornill and 
Kittel, and that the reason for it is supposed to rest in the requirement 
of 2Sam. 4:10. Perhaps it is too much to ask for all of these particu- 
lars. Some, indeed, prefer that a commentator should simply give his 
own views, with little regard to those of others. 

An important feature of a critical commentary upon 1 and 2 Samuel 
is necessarily the treatment of the Hebrew text, which has suffered 


loss, however, to account for the assignment of 2 Sam., chap. 7, to the earlier source. 
We wish, also, that he had indicated in his final summary the place of 2 Sam., chaps. 
5, 6, 8, 21-24. 


? An obsolete rendering, it is true, and yet, from its retention in the R. V., worthy 
of explanation. 
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many corruptions. Here Professor Smith has made diligent and 
judicious use of the results of others and added his own most creditable 
suggestions for the solution of textual problems. This is a marked 
and impressive part of his work. 
Epwarp L. Curtis. 
YALE UNIVERSITY, 
New Haven, Conn. 


JERUSALEM THE Hoty. A Brief History of Ancient Jerusalem ; 
with an Account of the Modern City and its Conditions 
Political, Religious, and Social. By Epwin SHERMAN 
WALLACE, late United States Consul for Palestine. With 
fifteen Illustrations from Photographs and four Maps. New 
York, Chicago, Toronto: The Fleming H. Revell Co., 1898. 
Pp. 359. $1.50. 


Tuis is a well-made book of 359 pages, with fifteen clearly printed 
and attractive photograph illustrations, and four maps. These maps, 
reprinted by permission from Mr. Townsend MacCoun’s Zhe Holy 
Land in Geography and History, are fairly adequate ; but one full-page 
map of the modern city and its environs would have been worth 
them all. 

The three historical chapters on “The City of the Canaanites,” 


“The City of David and Solomon,” and “ Jerusalem as Christ Saw It” 
are mediocre compilations, padded with common-place moralizing and 
trite religious reflections. But when in chap. iv, “The City as it is 
To-Day,” Mr. Wallace begins to use the results of personal observa- 
tion and inquiry during the five years of his consulate, his matter is 
‘much more interesting and important. The reader gets information 
that should be trustworthy of the topography of Jerusalem, its walls 
and gates, its streets and markets, its water supply and climate. The 
religious life and activity of the city are well presented in chapters on 
“The Jews,” “The Moslems,” “The Christians,” and a useful summary 
is furnished of various missionary enterprises carried on in Jerusalem. 
Mr. Wallace’s account of the excavations and their results is disap- 
pointingly meager. The subject is dismissed in fifteen pages, closing 
with a recommendation to the reader to consult the quarterly reports 
of the Palestine Exploration Fund. He discusses at some length, 
however, the question of the site of the holy sepulcher in the chapter 
infelicitously entitled “The New or Gordon’s Calvary,” which is 
accompanied by two very good photographs. Major Conder and Dr. 
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Selah Merrill are cited along with General Gordon as advocates of 
the claims of the “new Calvary;” and to this company Mr. Wallace 
professes himself to belong. “Certainly, of all the sites advocated, 
this hill just north of the Damascus gate,” he says, “ offers the most 
convincing evidence of its identity as the true place of the crucifixion. 
In fact, there is no argument against it.” 

It remains to be said that as regards the future of Jerusalem Mr. 
Wallace is distinctly an optimist. He finds the climate in summer 
preferable to that of the majority of places in the temperate zone. 
With its altitude, dry air, and proximity to the sea and the mountains, 
it may even be regarded as a summer resort. The rainfall is increas- 
ing year by year, and good government and skilled cultivation of land 
now regarded as hopelessly barren may yet make Jerusalem “ the center 
of an agricultural district that could compete with other countries in 
the great world-market.” 

These optimistic conclusions are warranted less by observation than 
by prophecy, in the interpretation of which Mr. Wallace is a thorough- 
going and uncompromising literalist. The millennial future of Jeru- 
salem he finds “described in many pages of the Inspired Word.” 
“The only legitimate interpretation of the various allusions to that 
future city is the natural one, 7. ¢., to take just what is there said as it is 
said and attempt neither to add to nor detract from the statements.” 
But one need not accept the ex-consul’s exegesis of prophecy to join 
cordially with him in his prayer for the prosperity and peace of Jerusa- 
lem, and in the hope that this revered and venerable city may speedily 
be delivered from the stupid misrule of the Turk and permitted to 
render up her buried treasure to a waiting Christian world. 

A. K. PARKER. 


CHICAGO, ILL. 


DER VORCHRISTLICHE JUDISCHE GNosticismuS. Von M. FRIED- 
LANDER. Gottingen : Vandenhoeck & Ruprecht, 1898. Pp. 
x+123. M. 3. 


In his book on Judaism in the pre-Christian Greek world, pub- 
lished two years ago, Friedlander defended the thesis that there was 
in the Judaism of that period an antinomistic and universalistic party, 
opposed to the party that was faithful to the law and to the nation. 
At that time his view found little approval. In the present work he 
returns to his former contention, which he thinks he can now substan- 
tiate with better reasons. 
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And really it might be inferred from the passages in Philo’s writ- 
ing, De migr. Abr. (Mangey, I, 450), on which Friedlander builds, that 
there was a Jewish party which not only explained the command 
regarding the sabbath and circumcision in an allegorical way, but 
rejected it altogether. On the other side, also, it is true that the oldest 
Gnostics that we know were antinomists, and probably of Jewish origin. 
But can we discover traces of them in Philo and the Talmud? It is 
just here that my uncertainty concerning Friedlander’s line of argu- 
ment, much of which can be certainly proved untenable, begins. Does 
anything in Philo’s writing, De poster. Caini (Mangey, I, 22 ff.) point to 
the sect of the Cainites, or in the epistle to the Hebrews to the Melchize- 
dekites? Nor can the “ Minim” of the Talmud be invariably either 
the Jewish Christians or the Ophites. Rather must we understand 
that name to refer to unbelievers in general. That finally the “ Gil- 
jonim” (Sabbath, 116@), whom no man must rescue from burning, are 
the Ophites is far from being proved. ‘The cosmological speculations, 
moreover, which we meet so often are not connected with the antino- 
mistic tendencies of the “ Minim.” 

And yet the book is not without significance. It has not only 
proved the existence of an antinomistic tendency in the Judaism of the 
dispersion, but has also made the Jewish origin of the older Gnosti- 
cism considerably more probable than it was before. Then, too, we 
gain valuable information from it concerning many other points— only 
not concerning the history of primitive Christianity. Friedlander 
regards the whole primitive Christian community as strictly legalistic ; 
and, strangely enough, derives the anti-legalism of the Pauline epistles, 
whose genuineness he apparently denies, from the Alexandrian radical- 
ism. This is such a total misapprehension of Paulinism that we do 
not know where to begin to refute it if we would. 

CarL CLEMEN. 


UNIVERSITY OF HALLE, 
Halle an der Saale. 
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CopEx BezaE CANTABRIGIENSIS, Quattuor Evangelia et Actus 
Apostolorum complectens Graece et Latine. Sumpti- 
bus Academiae photypice repraesentatus. Cantabrigiae, 
MDCCCXCIX; Folio. Tomus prior, pp. viii + foll. 1-1756, 
tomus posterior, pp. iv+foll. 177-510. £15. 


EVANGELIUM SECUNDUM Lwcam, sive Lucae ad Theophilum 
Liber Prior. Secundum formam quae videtur Romanam 
edidit Friprricus Brass, Lipsiae: in Sedibus B. G. 
Teubneri, MDCCCXCVII. Pp. Ixxxiv+120. M. 4. 


Der Copex D IN DER APOSTELGESCHICHTE. Textkritische 
Untersuchung. Von Dr. BERNHARD WEIss." Leipzig: J.C. 
Hinrichs’sche Buchhandlung, 1897. Pp.iv+112. M. 3.50. 


In the publication in facsimile of the whole of Codex Bez a 
great and timely service has been rendered to New Testament textual 
study. The actual evidence of the manuscript down to the mutila- 
tions of the margin at the hands of its annotators is now for the first 
time brought within the reach of scholars in every part of the world, 
in a facsimile edition which may safely be said to be unsurpassed. 
The facsimile of Codex Bezz is certainly the most sumptuous and 
beautiful reproduction of a New Testament manuscript that has yet 
appeared. 

Since the use made of the manuscript in the sixteenth century by 
Theodore Beza himself, there have been two efforts to publish its evi- 
dence. An edition by Thomas Kipling appeared in 1793. It was 
this which Credner used (1832) in his work on the Codex Beze. 
Scrivener’s edition of 1864 has, until the appearance of this facsimile 
edition, constituted for most scholars the least distorted presentation 
accessible of the manuscript’s evidence. 

The form and contents of this great manuscript are familiar. The 
conspicuous witness for the Western text, it contains a Latin text side 
by side with the Greek. The order of books is Matthew, John, Luke, 
Mark, Acts; but before the last stands the closing page of 3 John. In 
the facsimile the first volume carries us through John 20: 1-13, the 
second beginning with the Latin of the same passage. The publishers 
have confined themselves to giving a brief preface, recognizing the 
labors of the great editors and students of the manuscript, among them 

t Texte und Untersuchungen zur Geschichte der altchristlichen Literatur. WHeraus- 


gegeben von OsCAR VON GEBHARDT und ADOLF HARNACK. Neue Folge, Band II, 
No.1. 
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Scrivener, Hort, Harris,and Blass. At the foot of each page the chap- 
ter and verses it deals with are indicated. There is prefixed to the 
work a list of subscribers, from which it appears that a reasonable 
number of copies is to find its way to America. 

The publication of this facsimile edition is suggestive of the 
increasing recognition of the importance of Codex Bezze which has 
marked the last ten years, and justifies a brief review of recent opinion 
on its significance. Professor J. Rendel Harris published in 1891 4 
Study of Codex Bezae,? in which he supported its traditional Gallican 
origin, and sought to explain many of the peculiarities of the Greek 
text by the theory of retranslation from the Latin. In 1892 Alfred 
Resch, in touching the same problem, recalled attention to the view 
advanced by Credner sixty years earlier. Credner held that the text 
represented by D developed among Jewish Christians, whose early 
indifference to the New Testament canonical Scriptures made extensive 
corruption of the text natural. Increasing Catholic influence led to 
the stichometric arrangement and the introduction of the lectionary 
and other signs into the margin about the year 500. Codex Beze 
itself was written in the seventh century for an oriental Christian set- 
tling in southern Gaul, who himself made the Latin translation. This 
view is important chiefly for its revival by Resch,‘ who, however, 
explains the early corruptions in the text as due to independent trans- 
lation from an original Hebrew gospel, D’s archetype representing the 
original form of our gospel canon. Resch pushes the Latin transla- 
tion back to 500 A. D. on account of the influence which Harris had 
shown the Latin text to have exerted upon the Greek. 

In 1892 Corssen> pronounced the Bezan text composite, an origi- 
nal Western text, which he found in the fragments of the Fleury 
palimpsest and the quotations of Cyprian, having been mixed with the 
common text. In this will be seen substantially the starting-point of 
Professor Blass. 

The problem was next approached from a strictly archeological 
side by Professor W. M. Ramsay.° Professor Ramsay found the Bezan 
text, not indeed Lucan, but possessed of a high value, reflecting the 


2 Texts and Studies, Vol. 1, No. 1. Cambridge, 1893. 

3 Beitrige zur Einleitung in die biblischen Schriften, Vol.1. Halle, 1832. 
4 Aussercanonische Paralleltexte. Leipzig, 1892. 

5 Der cyprianische Text der Acta Apostolorum. Berlin, 1892. 


SThe Church in the Roman Empire before A. D. 170. London, 1893. St. Paul 
the Traveller and the Roman Citizen. London, 1895. 
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interpretation of many passages about 130 A. D., and even adding 
several items of historical importance. He recognized in the Bezan 
reviser an Antiochian (Acts 11: 28, Bezan text) and credited him with 
many skilful changes in matters relating to Asia Minor. 

In 1893 Mr. Chase advanced the view that the Bezan text of Acts 
was due to retranslation from Syriac rather than from Latin, and that 
it had its origin in Antioch.’ As no Old Syriac text of Acts has come 
down to us, however, the proof or disproof of this theory was, to say 
the least, very difficult. Professor Harris in 1894 discussed this and 
other theories then current in a volume of lectures.* In these he 
slightly modified his view of 1891, somewhat reducing his estimate of 
the part played by Latinization. In 1895 Mr. Chase applied his 
theory of Old Syriac influence to the Bezan text of the gospels, main- 
taining its origin in Antioch about 180 A. D.? 

The views of Professor Blass are characteristically ingenious, strik- 
ing, and subversive. Luke, a man of Antioch, coming to Palestine 
with Paul in 54 A. D., and finding the apostles already scattered, saw 
the need of a good written gospel, and composed one. Going with 
Paul to Rome in 57, he reissued his gospel in a Western —“‘ Roman” 
—edition, and wrote Acts, which was in turn afterward reissued in an 
Eastern —“ Antiochian” —edition. Of the two forms of the gospel 
the Antiochian is thus the earlier; of the Acts, the Roman. This is 
beautiful, but seems to leave the origin of the Western text of Matthew, 
Mark, and John in deeper darkness than ever. These are matters of 
Professor Blass’ preface. His chief task is the reconstruction of the 
Western text of Acts. In this work his great authority is Codex Bezz, 
which he supplements with some readings of § and X and of a num- 
ber of cursives, the Ferrar group among them. Of the versions, the 
testimony of the Old Latin, the Old Syriac, the Sahidic, and the 
Gothic is used. 

Professor Weiss’ book appeals less strongly to the imagination. 
His undertaking it was partly occasioned by Professor Blass’ earlier 
publications on the Western text of Luke.” The author sets out with 
no theory, but, confining himself to Codex Bezz, undertakes the sober 


7 The Old Syriac Element in the Text of Codex Bezae. London, 1893. 
8 Four Lectures on the Western Text of the New Testament. Cambridge, 1894. 
9 The Syro-Latin Text of the Gospels. London, 1895. 


See Theologische Studien und Kritiken, 1894, No1. Acta Apostolorum, edit. 
philol. Géttingen, 1895. Acta Apostolorum secundum formam quae videtur Roma- 
nam. Lipsiae, 1896. 
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task of arranging its readings, and weighing them, with reference to 
their supposed priority. The main conclusions may be briefly sum- 
marized. While recognizing the great antiquity of some of D’s char- 
acteristic readings, some of which go back to a time prior to the 
recognition of Acts as canonical, Professor Weiss declines to admit the 
claim that its text is older than that of the other great uncials, or the 
scientific legitimacy of undertaking to restore an independent Western 
text. He thus reaffirms what may be called the conservative position. 

The study of the Western text thus vigorously prosecuted during 
recent years shows no signs of diminution. Professor Hilgenfeld’s 
edition of the Greek and Latin text of Acts is one of its most recent 
monuments; and ina lateissue of Zexts and Studies“ Mr. Burkitt 
has declared his belief that “the earliest ‘Western’ readings will be 
found no whit inferior to those of Codex B.” The eyes of the text- 
critical world are on the Cambridge codex, and its appearance in fac- 


simile is thus singularly opportune. 
EDGAR J. GOODSPEED. 
THE UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO. 


SYNONYMIK DES NEUTESTAMENTLICHEN GRIECHISCH. Von GER- 
HARD HEINE. Leipzig: E. Haberland, 1898. Pp. xxiv + 
222. M. 4. 


Tuis book is evidently the result of much labor. In its preparation 
the author has made faithful use of the standard works on synonyms 
by Déderlein, Tittmann, Pillon, Schmidt, Trench; the lexicons of 
Wahl, Grimm, Cremer; the grammars alike of classical and of New 
Testament Greek ; the revised translation of Luther, and the translation 
by Weizsacker, together with Bengel’s Guomon. His resources would 
have been materially augmented by an acquaintance with the more 
scholarly English commentaries, like those of Lightfoot, Westcott, 
Sanday, Plummer, and others; as well as by the Bzdelstudien of Pro- 
fessor Deissmann. 

After enlarging on the importance of the study of words, and 
stating the province and function of synonymic, in a section which, in 
spite of a somewhat lofty pedagogical tone, is rendered interesting by 
many well-chosen quotations from other writers on the subject and by 
apt illustrations, the author takes up his task in earnest by classifying 


™P, M. BARNARD, Clement of Alexandria’s Biblical Text. With a preface by F. 
C. Burkitt. 
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the New Testament vocabulary in two chapters, first according to ety- 
mology and then according to signification. The former of these 
chapters, in which the words are grouped according to their deriva- 
tion and composition, must prove instructive to younger students (for 
whom, indeed, the book is confessedly designed ; see pp. v, 4, 5, 6, 
etc.), since it exhibits in detail the effect on a given stem of the various 
endings and prefixes. It will accordingly furnish a substantial help in 
the wholesome task of retranslating a passage from the vernacular into 
New Testament Greek. 

The second chapter, however, which comprises nearly three- 
quarters of the volume, is the one in which the words are discriminated 
according to their inherent significations, and to which accordingly 
the student of synonyms will naturally have recourse. In it the words 
are grouped according to external relations or logical categories in 
sixteen sections, which in turn are subdivided into numbered para- 
graphs, which paragraphs (to say nothing of their lettered subdivisions) 
run up in three or four instances into the thirties. A partial transcript 
of the contents of one or two sections will give a better idea of the book’s 
arrangement than can any mere description. Section xi is entitled 
“Miscellaneous Human Activities,” and is devoted to “1. Going; 2. 
Departing ; 3. Sending away ; 4. Leaping; 5. Shaking off ; 6. Footsteps ; 
7. Doing and making,” and so on, closing with “ 34. Competitive Con- 
tests; 35. Delaying; 36. Burdening; 37. Tarrying and Continuing ; 
38. Withdrawing.” Section xii has the caption “All Sorts of Human 
Conditions,” and the paragraphs begin with “1. Existence; 2. Usage ; 
3. Acquisition,” etc., and close with “ 30. Negatives; 31. Very; 32- 
Except; 33. Before; 34. ev- dus- d-; 35. On behalf of.” 

The embarrassment occasioned by this anomalous scheme of 
grouping, the author flatters himself, is obviated by the full alphabeti- 
cal “ List of Words” which he has prefixed to the work. But, unfortu- 
nately, of the more than eighteen hundred words contained in this 
list nearly one-seventh are handled in two or more different places, 
some even in five; so that the reader is compelled to turn the pages to 
and fro before he can be sure that he is possessed of the author’s 
views on a given term. The average German student must have more 
time and patience than his cis-Atlantic brother to be willing to search 
in from two to five different places for information which might have 
been given him at one opening of the book. This grave mistake in 
arrangement will certainly impair the work’s usefulness. Moreover, 
the author’s desire to make his book all-comprehensive (Preface, p. v) 
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has reduced it occasionally to the level of a mere vocabulary or word- 
book. It is surprising, too, that he has chosen to pay no attention to 
the different shades of meaning in which one and the same term is 
employed by different New Testament writers. 

But injustice would be done if the impression were given that the 
book is without merit. On the contrary, the skill of the experienced 
teacher can be discerned on many a page. The definitions are terse, 
clear, and sharply marked. The frequent joint employment of Latin 
and German in stating them is helpful, and the occasional references to 
Hebrew correspondents, and to examples from the Septuagint, are 
pertinent. The class of students for whom the work is primarily 
intended may explain why in the case of many debatable, and especially 
doctrinal, terms (for example, dréxe, yAwooas AaXeiv, éxepwrynpua, émov- 
ovos, itkaarypiov, Adyos, etc.) we are given diverse interpretations, or 
are referred to the “commentaries.” The typography is distinct, 
handsome, and fairly accurate. 


J. H. THAYER. 
HARVARD UNIVERSITY, 


Cambridge, Mass. 


KRITISCH-EXEGETISCHER KOMMENTAR UBER DAS NEUE TESTA- 
MENT. Begriindet von H. A. W. MEyeER. G6ttingen: 
Vandenhoeck & Ruprecht. 


ABTHEILUNG III. Dite Apostelgeschichte. Von der 5. Auflage an neu- 
bearbeitet von Dr. Hans Hinrich WenptT. 8. Auflage, 1899. 
Pp. iv-+- 427. Bound, M. 7.50. 

THE book of Acts is the New Testament writing in the study of 
which an opportunity is given to compare history of an uncertain 
date and authorship with contemporary documents ; that is to say, a 
book in which the critical question is of more importance than inter- 
pretation. The contemporary documents are the epistles of Paul, 
and secondarily the Apocalypse, the synoptical gospels, and the epistle 
of James. What the traditionalists deny is not the opportunity for such 
comparison, but that the comparison presents a critical problem, a 
difficulty. This difficulty is the evident existence of a controversy 
between Paul and the Twelve, which appears in the documents, and 
the reduction of this to an inconsequential and polite difference in 
the history. The problem presented is admitted by Wendt in general 
terms, and due acknowledgment is made of the discovery of the 
problem by Baur. Wendt finds the source of the difficulty (1) in a 
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conscious warping of the facts by the author, making it to a certain 
extent a Zendenz-book ; (2) in the use of original sources by the author, 
which he edits. Wendt combines these two in a general way, main- 
taining that the author’s general purpose was historical, with only a 
slight infusion of coloring matter, and that the main peculiarities 
of the book are due to the use of documents. The author, in his 
opinion, was a Hellenistic Jew, of about 95 A. D., and he warped or 
colored the facts, not in the interest of Judaism, nor of Paulinism, nor 
of a reconciling of the two, but under the unconscious influence of 
the undoctrinal universalism of his own times. 

More particularly, the most obvious of the documentary sources is 
that containing the part in which the author speaks in the first person. 
The critical assumption is that the author is not a contemporary; and 
therefore parts purporting to come from an associate of Paul, unless 
they are pure fabrications, must be from a contemporary document. 
Moreover, Wendt finds connection between these parts and the other 
parts of the Pauline history, indicating a common source, and then, 
further, between these and the history of the establishment of Gentile 
Christianity as a distinct thing. The author of this chief source is 
presumably Luke, as this accounts for the association of the whole 
book with him. The rose-colored picture of the early Jerusalem 
church which precedes this comes, the writer thinks, more probably 
from oral than written tradition. The discourses all of them, and the 
miracles some of them, are invented by the author himself to fit the 
different situations, after the manner of Thucydides. 

There are several obvious criticisms of this view. (1) It does not 
account for the doctrinal verisimilitude of the discourses in the early 
chapters in Acts. These fit into the historical situation in the Jerusa- 
lem church, not after the manner of an invention, but of a historical 
writing. They represent just the lapse into Jewish Messianism which 
is evidently the doctrinal key to the situation. (2) It does not account 
for the discrepancy between the history and the contemporary docu- 
ments, and especially between the history of Paul’s work and the 
Pauline epistles. In the one, Paul is the apostle to the Gentiles 
exclusively ; in the other, he preaches to the Jews first, and to the 
Gentiles only after his rejection by the Jews. Then, in the history, he is 
pursued by a Judaizing party in the Jewish church, but is sustained by 
the church as a whole, and by the apostles. In the epistles the 
authority that pursues him, far from being an inconsequential party in 
the church, without any sanction of its leaders, is such that even Peter 
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quails before it. All this ignorance or misrepresentation of the situa- 
tion is explained, forsooth, by assuming a document covering the whole 
Pauline history, written by an associate of Paul. (3) This leaves 
Peter unaccounted for, as well as Paul. It makes him a reformer 
before Paul, makes the admission of the Gentiles to an equality with 
the Jews to be his work before the appearance of Paul, and makes 
Paul’s admission into the apostleship to be based on this anticipation 
of his universalism by Peter. Whereas the epistles, which are the 
only trustworthy sources for this history, make Peter’s change of ideas 
to be due to Paul. That is, he was started in this direction by Paul, 
but the synoptics prove that it was Jesus himself who showed the 
leader of the Twelve the way back to the truth. 


E. P. Gou.Lp. 


NEw YorK, N. Y. 


Tue First Epistve oF St. Peter, I. 1—II.17: The Greek Text 
with Introductory Lecture, Commentary and Additional 
Notes. By the late F. J. A. Hort, D.D., D.C.L., LL.D. 
London: Macmillan & Co.; New York: The Macmillan 
Co., 1898. Pp. xvi+188. $1.25. 


THAT was a very noteworthy literary compact into which the three 
scholars, then comparatively young, Lightfoot, Hort, and Westcott, 
entered in 1860, for the production of a commentary on the New 
Testament, and the outcome of it has greatly enriched biblical 
scholarship. The commentaries of Lightfoot on Galatians, Philippians, 
Colossians, and Philemon, besides the posthumous volume of notes 
on the other Pauline letters, and the works of Westcott on the gospel 
and epistles of John and the epistle to the Hebrews, are all books to 
be profoundly grateful for. Remembering the monumental work of 
Hort on the text of the New Testament, no one can wish that he had 
withheld that in order to carry out his part of the compact on the 
commentary. Yet every New Testament student can but wish that he 
could have done both this and that, and that wish will certainly be 
intensified by the study of this volume. It is, of course, only a 
fragment. In place of an introduction to the epistle, such as Dr. 
Hort would doubtless have given if he had lived to complete his work, 
we have only an introductory lecture, scarcely more than a sketch of 
an introduction. From it, however, we learn that Dr. Hort accepted 
the epistle as unquestionably genuine, dated it in Rome about the 
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year 64, and found in it distinct evidence of the influence of Romans, 
Ephesians, and James. The commentary proper is not eminently 
readable, less so than Westcott’s commentaries, much less so than 
Lightfoot’s. The thoroughness of its examination of each word 
and phrase almost obscures the general current of thought—an 
effect still further increased by the absence of any translation or 
paraphrase, such as in Lightfoot lightens up the exposition —— and will, 
we fear, render the book wearisome to any but the most earnest and 
thorough student of the epistle. Of the five characteristics of Hort as 
an interpreter which Bishop Westcott enumerates in his introductory 
essay those which are most manifest in this fragment are thoroughness, 
illustrated especially in the close lexicographical study of the note-, 
worthy words and phrases, and the fact that his dominant interest in 
interpretation was not philological or historical, but theological. Both 
characteristics are well illustrated in the notes on 1:1, 2 (covering 
thirteen closely printed pages) and on 1:18, 19. Of any warping of 
the interpretation by the predominant theological interest there is, 
outside perhaps of a tendency too easily to assume that all writers of 
the New Testament use words in the same sense and express by them 
substantially the same thought, scarcely a trace. From the vice of 
less able interpreters Hort is saved by his independence of traditional 
views and his thoroughness of investigation. 


ErRNEsT D. BurTON. 
THE UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO. 


Tue EpistLeE TO THE HeEBReEws. The First Apology for Christi- 
anity: An Exegetical Study. By ALEXANDER BALMAIN 
Bruce, D.D., Professor of Apologetics and New Testament 
Exegesis in the Free Church College, Glasgow; Author of 
The Kingdom of God, etc., etc. New York: Charles Scrib- 
ner’s Sons, 1899. Pp. x +451. $2.50. 

THE THEOLOGY OF THE EPISTLE TO THE HEBREWS, with a Criti- 
cal Introduction. By Grorce MILLIGAN, B.D. Minister of 
Caputh, Perthshire. Edinburgh: T. & T. Clark; New 
York: Imported by Charles Scribner’s Sons, 1899. Pp. 
xx + 233. $2.25. 

ALTHOUGH this book by the late Professor Bruce was published, in 
its present form, only a few months before his death, its contents were 
already known, all except the last chapter having appeared in Zhe 
Expositor. The author defines his book as “an exegetical study.” It 
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is, however, a contribution to New Testament theology rather than to 
exegesis. The epistle is discussed section by section, and certain 
important terms and clauses are interpreted with some fulness, but 
the main interest centers in what the author terms, in the title of the 
last chapter, ‘The Theological Import of the Epistle.” 

The volume illustrates admirably Dr. Bruce’s well-known charac- 
teristics: his industry, his love of truth, his faith in the gospel and 
the freedom of that faith, and his ardent devotion to the intellectual 
and spiritual interests of the church. It must be admitted, too, that 
the author’s limitations are also revealed. The discussions of critical 
questions, the exegesis, and the theological reflections do not always 
grasp the more profound and serious difficulties, and the style, while 
always clear, is sometimes repetitious or prolix. 

Professor Bruce belonged to that large and increasing school of 
biblical scholars who make generous concessions to the present drift 
of historical criticism and philosophical and theological speculation, 
but who hold firmly to what they regard as the essentials of a Christian 
faith. This union of freedom and faith—perhaps we should say, of 
radicalism and conservatism—appears on almost every page. The 
author of the epistle was “a Hellenist, Jew by race, Greek in culture ;” 
he had some acquaintance with “the evangelic tradition,” probably in 
a written form; he had felt the influence, if not of Philo, at least of the 
Alexandrian philosophy; he used an imperfect translation of the 
Hebrew Scriptures, and his quotations do not always sustain the argu- 
ments based upon them ; he was mistaken in his belief that the end of 
the world was near. Yet the epistle properly belongs to the canon of 
sacred Scripture, and the inspiration of its author is quite independent 
of his accurate knowledge or correct use of the Old Testament. 

As to the dogmatic teaching of the epistle and the value of that 
teaching, Dr. Bruce feels himself under no bondage to traditional 
views, and yet he holds to the substance of traditional interpretation, 
upon the more weighty doctrines. The Son of God is a preéxistent 
person, ‘‘to all intents and purposes, not the highest of creatures, but 
absolutely divine.” He has “for faith the religious value of God.” 
At the same time the complete humanity of Jesus, with its limitations, 
is insisted upon; and these limitations seem to be attributed to the 
exalted and eternal Savior. Professor Bruce justly insists, however, 
that the purpose of the writer is ‘‘not to furnish, in a scholastic or 
speculative spirit, a definition of the Son’s divinity,” but to show “the 
fitness of the Son to be the full and final Revealer of God to men.” 
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This book will be read with interest and profit by all who seek a 
better understanding of the remarkable epistle which it interprets. 
Yet one rises from its perusal repeating a sentence from its preface, 
which Dr. Bruce would doubtless apply to his own work as frankly as 
he has applied it to the work of other men: “The last word has not 
yet been spoken.” 

Mr. Milligan’s book is a more systematic treatise upon the theology 
of the epistle to the Hebrews than Professor Bruce’s, and, at the same 
time, in its excellent exegetical notes, it contains examples of more 
elaborate and careful exegesis. We wish that these notes had been 
increased, even if this had required the sacrifice of a part of the 
“Critical Introduction,” which is of somewhat disproportionate 
length. In this introduction the author argues that the unknown 
writer addressed his epistle, in about the year 63 or 64 A. D., to a 
small circle of Jewish Christians residing, perhaps, at Rome, but dis- 
tinct from the Roman church. 

The theological doctrines which Mr. Milligan deduces from the 
epistle may be thus summarized: The preéxistent Son of God, who is 
“possessed of a true personality, in which the ‘essence’ of God finds 
perfect expression,” but who “stands in a certain position of eternal 
subordination to him, voluntarily assumed” a “ perfect human nature.” 
In this state he passed through the experiences of other men. He 
was “the object of God’s saving power.” He perfected his faith 
through trials, and was thus prepared for his work. ‘“‘He had the 
understanding and the will of the flesh, its thoughts and desires, its 
natural appetites and affections.’”* As such he suffered and died. 
The epistle does not teach, however, that this death is vicarious or 
substitutionary, but representative. ‘As the foremost of the human 
race, he leads the way through death into the inheritance of eternal 
life.” All the experiences of his human life, the sufferings and death, 
are ‘the preparation for the perfect discharge of his priestly office.” 
It was not until his earthly life was ended that his high-priestly office 
began. The exalted Christ is the eternal high priest, continually 
offering a life, which has passed through death; for it is “not the 
death of Christ in itself, but the will and the love lying behind the 
death, that are acceptable to God.” 

There is much that is fresh and instructive in the discussion 
whose outline is thus briefly stated. The serious difficulty in the 
theological system thus expounded is in the effort to form any clear 
* Quoted with approval from Rev. Mr. Rendall. 
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conception of the relation of this subordinate, preéxistent Son to Him 
who, without limitation, is called God, and of the process by which 
this eternal person, without losing his identity, became man. This is 
an old perplexity, but it presses upon every generation for its answer. 
Mr. Milligan truly says: ‘Upon the manner of the Son’s incarnation 
the author nowhere dwells.” But the author was a thoughtful man, 
and it is reasonable to believe that he had in his own mind some con- 
sistent conception, which did not involve contradictions or impossi- 
bilities. Is it not the duty of one who expounds this epistle to seek 
to discover that conception? May not a more profound study of the 
epistle and a wider reading of earlier and contemporaneous literature 
discover a solution of the problem, whose clear exposition would add 
to the value of the last chapter, upon ‘‘ The Present-Day Significance of 
the Epistle” ? W. H. Ryper. 


ANDOVER THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY, 
Andover, Mass. 


Das PERSONLICHE CHRISTENTUM DER PAULINISCHEN GEMEINDEN 
NACH SEINER ENTSTEHUNG UNTERSUCHT. Von Dr. JOHANNES 
MOcterR. Erster Teil. Leipzig: J.C. Hinrichs’sche Buch- 
handlung, 1898. Pp. v+306. M. 6. 


THE task which the author sets before himself is the discovery of 
the inner process of the Christianization of individuals in the apos- 
tolic age. This task he proposes to accomplish by the use of a strictly 
scientific inductive method. Such Christianization began to take place 
only with the day of Pentecost. As long as Jesus was with his disci- 
ples, much as they believed his words and loved him as a person, their 
attachment to him was not of the nature of an independent principle 
of life. Accordingly, for the proper study of the problem the facts given 
in the Pauline epistles, particularly 1 Thessalonians, t Corinthians, and 
Galatians, are the most helpful. Upon careful examination these facts 
yield the result that conversion to Christianity took place, not through 
the dissemination of a new religious teaching, but much rather through 
the powerful inworking of a divine influence on the hearts of men. 
Inasmuch as the change from unbelief to faith in Christ is uniformly 
attributed by Paul to the gospel, the author undertakes to show that 
the gospel, as received by Paul, was not the mere content of a divine 
message, but involved the very acts proclaimed in the message. The 
gospel has nothing to do with religious or ethical doctrines. It is 
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the declaration of a practical attitude on the part of God toward men. 
It includes God’s determination to save men and his command of 
obedience. More in detail the gospel declares to men that God is the 
living and true God, as against the idols of heathenism; that sin is a 
universal fact in the human race ; that it involves guilt in the individual ; 
that Jesus is the Messiah, the Son of God; that his death and resurrec- 
tion are the effectual means of restoration from sin to holiness and the 
removal of guilt; that Christ is the exalted Lord of believers ; that they 
owe him allegiance, are bound to obey his word, repent from sin, and 
live holy lives ; and, finally, that Christ is to appear again as a judge. 
This gospel Paul simply announced, not only not striving to clothe it in 
oratorical forms, but positively avoiding all the arts of persuasion, and 
depending on the content of the message for its effect. The gospel 
was thus a herald’s message, a categorical statement, naked and bald, 
without accompanying argumentative processes or theoretical elabora- 
tions. The acceptance of this simple and pragmatic message was 
accompanied in the heart by a sure, complete, and all-embracing psy- 
chological revolution in the individual. The further progress of this 
revolution the author does not aim to trace. Incidentally he gives us 
to understand that it resulted in doctrinal and moral changes in the 
man, and thus doctrine arose as a consequence of conversion, and not 
conversion as a consequence of doctrinal instruction. 

The author has made a very forcible case against the undue empha- 
sis laid by Baur and his school on the intellectual element in the 
early preaching of Christianity. He has shown that the gospel as con- 
ceived by Paul was not what Professor Orr has called a “Christian view 
of God and the world.” On the other hand, by excluding all intel- 
lectual elements from the Pauline idea of the gospel, the author has 
thrown himself into a net of contradictions from which he cannot extri- 


cate himself except by faulty exegesis. 
A. C. ZENos. 


THE McCorMICK THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY, 
Chicago, Ill. 


THe THEOLOGY OF THE New TeEsTAMENT. By GeEoRGE B. 
Stevens, Pu.D., D.D., Dwight Professor of Systematic 
Theology in Yale University. New York: Charles Scrib- 
ner’s Sons, 1899. ‘The International Theological Library.” 
Pp. xvi+617. $2.50. 


THE matter which especially concerns the reviewer is Professor 
Stevens’ conception of biblical theology as a science, his account of 
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the teaching of Jesus, and, though in less degree, his treatment of the 
apostolic history, of the epistle to the Hebrews, and of the Apocalypse. 
As to his conception of biblical theology as a science, it must be 
said that he is generally in accord with the Germans. Occasionally, it 
is true, the systematic theologian is in evidence, and the author’s inter- 
ests are perhaps never quite those of the historian. Thus on p. 246 
he distinctly declines to enter into the discussion of the relations of 
the catholic epistles to Paulinism, and two pages later (p. 248), after 
declaring (very properly) the impossibility of finding answers to the 
questions of introduction on these matters, defines the primary task of 
the biblical theologian as “‘not to trace the development of thought 
within the New Testament period (although every aid for so doing will 
be of great service to him), but to expound in systematic form the 
contents of the New Testament books. The doctrinal content of an 
epistle, for example, may be correctly and adequately exhibited, what- 
ever view be held respecting its author or date. It makes no essential 
difference for our purpose whether the epistles of James and Peter are 
pre-Pauline or post-Pauline. What they teach must be depicted in 
substantially the same way, whether it be done in an earlier or a later 
portion of our work. Indeed, the mere chronological relations of 
books are of comparatively small importance for biblical theology. Of 
much greater moment is the logical order —the order which may be 
supposed to represent the development of religious ideas from the 
simple and elementary to their more elaborate and reasoned forms.” 
To this may it not be replied that the very essence of biblical 
theology is that it is a historical science ? Does it not matter pro- 
foundly to the biblical theologian when the catholic epistles were writ- 
ten? If they were written after Paul, and (as Professor Stevens himself 
seems to hold as to 2 Peter) even later than the apostolic age, why 
should they be treated as (p. 257) “representing, at least approximately, 
the primitive apostolic teaching”? It would seem that this was an 
opinion to be acquired rather than assumed, for if the epistles are late, 
do not their contents represent, presumably at least, a late rather than 
a primitive form of Christian teaching ? But it should be added that 
these criticisms are not upon the work of Professor Stevens as it stands, 
but upon his conception of the task of the biblical theologian. As 
regards that there will perhaps always be a difference of opinion. At 
the same time it is to be regretted that English and American scholars 
seem not as yet to have clearly recognized that the formulation of the 
teaching of individual books and authors is not a thing by itself, but 
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stands as a middle term, on the one side necessarily resting upon 
exhaustive philological study of terms (a task by no means complete 
or to be taken at second hand) and thorough exegesis of passages and 
books ; and, on the other, leading the way to the crowning task of 
biblical theology, the reconstruction of the history of biblical thought 
in its genetic relationships and historical development. 

Professor Stevens’ earlier volumes had prepared us for careful, 
unhurried discussion of the doctrinal contents of each book, and the 
expectation is not disappointed. In his treatment of the teaching of 
Jesus as given in the synoptic gospels, however, we miss the recognition 
of the genetic relations of thought which is such an admirable character- 
istic of his treatment of the Pauline thought, and we could have wished 
a definition for the kingdom of God (p. 40). Yet one feels the reason 
for not meeting the wish, and can express the heartiest appreciation for 
the author’s clear exposition of the content of the phrase. The discus- 
sion of the term “Son of Man”’ is full, and in general its conclusions 
deserve acceptance. They are (p. 51) that by the term Jesus denotes 
something peculiar to himself, viz., that he is the head and founder of 
the kingdom of God, and that (p. 53) it had a Messianic significance 
for himself and by usage for his disciples. In the discussion of the 
fatherhood of God and the sonship of man it seems to us Professor 
Stevens abandons exegesis when he holds (p. 72) that “in the thought 
of Jesus, God is the Father of all men,” but that “men are not actually 
what they are ideally. The correlation between God’s fatherhood and 
man’s sonship should be perfect, but on account of sin it is not so.” 
Absolutely true to Jesus, however, is the further sentence: “Jesus does 
not designate as sonship the kinship of nature which all men have with 
God, but reserves that term to express the closer spiritual relation 
which is constituted by faith and obedience.” But, if so, why not use 
the figure throughout in the sense of Jesus? For the same is just as 
true of his use of the term “ father.” 

As regards the fundamental questions as to the relation of Jesus to 
the law, as one would expect, Professor Stevens’ position is generally 
satisfactory, though occasionally he seems to overstate (as on pp. I10, 
111) the emphasis Jesus laid on commandment. The most disap- 
pointing discussion, perhaps, in the entire volume is that concerning 
Christ’s attitude toward his own death. Formally it leaves little to 
desire, but, perhaps from its very completeness, perhaps from the 
general habit of not treating the thought of Jesus genetically, it fails 
to reach the heart of the matter. It is, in fact, difficult to see just the 
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position Professor Stevens occupies, and yet the solution of the diffi- 
culty lay in his own treatment of Son of Man and Son of God. Jesus 
believed that suffering and death, in so far as they were sent by the 
Father, should be gladly undergone by a Messiah whose office it was to 
set forth God’s love and so found a kingdom of God composed of the 
sons of God. To receive suffering and death as coming from a loving 
Father is a part of the Messianic work of saving men from their sins. 

Far more satisfactory is the treatment of the parousia, in which 
Professor Stevens makes criticism an admirable aid to exegesis. 

We cannot trace the author farther in his treatment of Jesus. It 
will be enough to say that he has done his readers a great service in 
his insistence upon a thoroughly objective point of view, and the most 
critical of students, however much at places he may question conclu- 
sions, will admit the likelihood that he rather than the author is in the 
wrong. Above all are we in debt to Professor Stevens for his admira- 
ble contribution of caution and valor in the use of criticism. 

As regards the other parts of the volume, it can be said that Pro- 
fessor Stevens has treated each book of the New Testament writings 
fully. Occasionally the reader is somewhat overwhelmed by the wealth 
of detailed discussion, and frequently one feels that footnotes might 
very well have been used to relieve the text. In his treatment of 
Hebrews the author is seen to good advantage, and even in the 
Apocalypse he succeeds in mingling critical hypotheses with a sort of 
constructive work few writers on the book have exhibited. 

Altogether we welcome the work. Outside of special treatises it is 
the first considerable addition to the literature of the subject made by 
an English or American scholar, and we venture to believe it will 
prove a work of permanent influence and importance. 

SHAILER MATHEWS. 

THE UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO. 


UNTERSUCHUNGEN ZUR GESCHICHTE DER GRIECHISCHEN SPRACHE, 
von der Hellenistischen Zeit bis zum 10. Jahrhundert n. 
Chr. Von Kart Dierericuw. Mit einer Karte. Leipzig: 
B. G. Teubner, 1898. Pp. xxiv+ 326. M. Io. 


Tus elaborate study of the development of the Greek xouw7, on its 
way toward modern Greek, is published in connection with the invalu- 
able Byzantinische Zeitschrift edited by Karl Krumbacher. Dieterich 
presents a great mass of facts, especially from the papyri, and he treats 
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the evidence in a very orderly and scientific manner. Perhaps one 
may question whether the evidence is abundant enough to make his 
careful tabular statements convincing; in many cases the abstraction 
of three or four isolated specimens, by interpreting them on a differ- 
ent principle, would make havoc of a whole statement. In this 
JOURNAL we may ignore the special purpose of the book, the earlier 
evolution of modern Greek, and restrict ourselves entirely to what is 
subsidiary, the light thrown upon forms occurring in the New Testa- 
ment. 

Here, of course, the first thought of the reviewer is a fervent wish 
that the book went on from phonology and morphology to syntax. 
The history of spellings and declensions and conjugations brings us 
only to the threshold of interest for Greek Testament grammar ; and 
we touch on live questions only when the author (as in the relations of 
perfect and aorist) finds himself unable to deal with forms without 
illustrating syntax as well. Inferentially, we are interested in the evi- 
dence collected to prove that the first five centuries of our era were the 
most important formative period in the development of modern Greek. 
The New Testament is described as the first literary work in the popu- 
lar dialect of the beginning of this period; and if a similar collection 
of evidence proved this doctrine true for the syntax also, we should 
have fresh material of no small weight for our grammatical exegesis. 

Detailed comments on this book, necessarily limited by space con- 
siderations, may best be given mostly in the way of supplement ; there 
are a large number of phenomena which might have been illustrated from 
the New Testament, and some where the omission is really unfortunate. 
P. 40: Bepveixy is not a Latin word, and its occurrence in the N. T. 
antedates the inscription quoted. TirAos is also N. T.—P. 44: add 
meév and tapeiov from N. T.—P. 79: under a for av add ’Ayovcrov as 
variant in Luke 2:1 (NC*).— P. 85: for aspiration add the variants 
é¢’ Amid: and adidw (Westcott-Hort, II, 143 f.).—P. 150: abrod ra 
onpeia, etc. (John 6:2; 3:33; 4:47, etc.), is claimed as “offenbarer 
Agypticismus.”— Pp. 151 f.: the acc. in John 4 : §2 is, as Blass says,’ quite 
classical.— Pp. 159, 165: add material in W.-H., II, 157f—Pp.171f.: 
add N. T. genitives in -a and -pys. The name Nvydayv (Col. 4: 15) may 
be illustrated from AovAa and MapGéva given here; see also my note in 
Expos. Times, V, 66.— Pp. 184 f.: add N. T. occurrence of dva péoor, 
dr5 Tov viv, dxuyv. Blass has strictures on this page. On 8 wavra for 
dei cf. the N. T. 8a wavrds. For ws dy “as it were” cf. 2 Cor. 10: 9.— 


* See his rather severe review in Theologische Literaturzettung, June 10, 1899. 
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P. 196: the use of ios is of course sud judice in N.T. So also (p. 200) 
the alleged relative ris ; and (p. 202) the use of els for ms. It will not 
do to assume that these changes are developed — P. 203: kal’ els is 
illustrated. It is interesting to note that €repos is still retained dia- 
lectically, from which Dieterich’s general argument leads us to infer 
that its fusion with aAAos was not complete in the xowy.— P. 205: fut. 
act. for mid., add exx. from N. T.— P. 207: add éveor@oav (1 Cor. 
7: 26).2— P. 210: olxodounpévos, add the new logia (No. 7).— P. 217: 
add ériOovv 3 pl. (Acts 4 : 35).— P. 220: ddiopev in Luke 11: 4 is hardly 
a mere variant with ABC D, etc., behind it. The imperf. is unneces- 
sarily given as yf; and the N. T. occurrence of é¢@ should have been 
noted. P. 222: imper. xa@ov is not provided for.— Pp. 223 f.: #yeBa 
has good warrant as a N. T. form —N AB, & D, NB speak for it sever- 
ally in the 7/7. cc.— P. 225: see Blass’ criticism as to éu.— P. 229: the 
converse of -dw to -éw comes in the (? Ionic) j#eadopa (2 Cor. 12 : 13). 
— P. 234: add xww (xvvvw) for N. T.— P. 235: the alleged fusion of 
aorist and perfect in N. T. cannot be discussed here, nor the “inex- 
plicable alternation of imperfect and aorist in N. T.” (p. 241).— P. 
242: there are probable exx. of -ovav 3 pl. in N. T.— P. 246: note the 
statement that the periphrasis iva c. conj., which ultimately took the place 
of the infin., cannot be quoted before the tenth century. 

The above collection of points in which (with the New Testament 
specially in view) the author might enlarge his evidence will indicate 
to some extent the range of a work which we earnestly hope is only a 


first instalment of his industry. 


James Hore Moutron. 
CAMBRIDGE, 


England. 


THE Oxyruyncuus LoGIA AND THE APOCRYPHAL GOSPELS. B 
Rev. Cuarves Taytor, D.D., Master of St. John’s College, 
Cambridge. Oxford: At the Clarendon Press, 1899. Pp. 
vit+105. 2s. 6d., net. 


Dr. TayLor’s essay is founded upon a lecture which he delivered 
at Mansfield College, Oxford, in the Easter term of 1898. His method 
is to discuss each logion separately, presenting such parallels to its 
language and idea as Jewish and early Christian literature afford, and 
quoting paragraphs which bear upon it from other critics and scholars. 


2 By the way, in what sense is éNachevres a participle ? 
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A certain incoherence in literary form is thus produced, but this will 
be readily overlooked in view of the body of valuable material, ancient 
and modern, here brought to bear upon the Oxyrhynchus problem. 

Dr. Taylor explains the present in A€ye as didactic, not historical. 
The absence of the article from "Ingots he does not discuss. Yet it is 
striking, and must be significant. He thinks the scribe should have 
written tod xédopov in Logion II, ¢. ¢., “ Except ye fast from the world,” 
and cites telling parallels from Clement of Alexandria. He unites Logia 
III and IV, assuming but one line to have been lost at the foot of the 
verso. In V he accepts the shrewd conjecture of Professor Blass, and 
reads, ‘‘ Wheresoever there be two, they are not godless; and where 
there is one only, I say, 1 am with him.” The apocryphal gospels 
appear most prominently in the last pages of the essay, where parallels 
are given from the Evangelium Thome and others. 

The author has no theory to maintain, and recognizes that where 
the evidence is inconclusive he does not have to conclude. But he says 
and cites much that is illuminating for the study of these logia. The 
book is without an index, which is especially unfortunate in view of 
the variety of writers, works, and topics dealt with. 


EDGAR J. GOODSPEED. 
THE UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO. 


PAPIAS AND HIS CONTEMPORARIES. A Study of Religious Thought 
in the Second Century. By Epwarp H. Hatt. Boston 
and New York: Houghton, Mifflin & Co., 1899. Pp. 314. 
$1.25. 


Tuis little volume is an attempt to give an account in popular form 
of the rise of traditional Christianity. It assumes that the first century 
is shrouded in quite a dense fog, and that only in the second is it pos- 
sible to see the beliefs emerging distinctly which show us the processes 
by which historic Christianity finally took shape. The author modestly 
disclaims originality ; but he is well versed in the researches of modern 
criticism, and cordially sympathizes with its most negative types. He 
uses Papias to introduce his readers to what he considers the process 
by which the gospels attained their present form and authority. He 
admits that the information thus obtained is quite vague and capable 
of several interpretations, but concludes that it is doubtful if Papias 
had our gospels, and that at any rate he did not regard any gospels as 
authoritative. The account of Papias is followed by brief accounts of 
the writings of Clement of Rome, Ignatius, Polycarp, pseudo-Barnabas, 
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Hermas, as well as of the “ Didache” and “the Gospel of Peter.” The 
object is to show that these writers did not recognize any authoritative 
gospels. This is followed by an account of two representative thinkers, 
Justin and Marcion. The chiliastic views of the second-century Chris- 
tians are next described; then the line of theological speculators, 
beginning with Paul and including especially the chief Gnostics, while 
the concluding chapter on “‘The Mystic Gospel”’ describes the fourth 
gospel as an effort to idealize the person and teaching of Jesus. 

The book is written with much skill. The author has a persuasive 
style, with a touch of irony in it, and succeeds in representing the 
whole histu.ic process which he describes as so misty and vague that 
the average reader will probably feel that nothing very certain is known 
about the beginnings of Christianity. The book is, of course, open to 
serious criticism. It is strange that, if the earliest assured literary 
remains of Christianity were to be selected as the groundwork of the 
study, the epistles of Paul were not chosen instead of the fragments of 
Papias. It is unfortunate, too, that in discussing Papias the author 
does not give any account of what Papias’ book was. The theory that 
he did not have at least some, if not all, of our gospels before him 
has been given up even by Professor Harnack (Chronologie, p. 663). 
The natural inference is that his Aéya «xvpuaxa, of which he wrote exposi- 
tions, were these gospels; and the usage of Ady in the New Testa- 
ment, Philo, and the early Fathers supports the inference that by this 
term were meant inspired books. On these Ady Papias wrote inter- 
pretations, which he further illustrated by carefully collecting oral 
traditions. If so, our author’s whole representation of the matter is 
wrong, and Papias really proves that in the first half of the second 
century our gospels were so generally accepted as the authoritative and 
divinely provided records of Christ’s life and teaching that the bishop 
of Hierapolis was moved to write the first commentary upon them. 
This is but a sample of what we think the utterly misleading impres- 
sion conveyed by Dr. Hall of the bearing of criticism on the origin of 
Christianity. 


GEORGE T. PuRVES. 
PRINCETON THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY, 


Princeton, N. J. 
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Dit HEILIGE GRABESKIRCHE ZU JERUSALEM IN IHREM URSPRUNG- 
LICHEN ZUSTANDE. Von CARL MoOMMERT. Mit 22 Abbil- 
dungen im Texte und 3 Kartenbeilagen. Leipzig: E. 
Haberland, 1898. Pp. vili+256. M. 5.50. 

THe author of this volume, who is a Catholic clergyman in 
Schweinitz, Germany, has made at least three different journeys to 
Jerusalem, and has spent several years in trying to solve an intricate 
problem. He has undertaken a difficult task, and there can be no 
doubt that he has done his work ina most painstaking and conscien- 
tious manner. During the century now closing quite an array of learned 
and, we may say, competent investigators, including historians, architects, 
archeologists, civil engineers, university and college professors, Catho- 
lic and Protestant clergymen, literary men, and at least one eminent 
physician, have undertaken to solve the same puzzles, so that 
Mommert’s is not the first, but till now the last, in a series of patient 
efforts to reconstruct the plan and form, and to indicate the position, 
of the buildings that were erected between 330 and 340 A. D. on the 
site now occupied by the Church of the Holy Sepulchre. 

The subject is unique and special. A student may be proficient in 
Palestinean topography and archeology in general, and still know 
next to nothing about this. The writer of such a book must be ina 
large sense an expert, and must appeal to experts who are, in this line, 
taking Europe and America together, very fewin number. Mommert’s 
book will be found in a few libraries, and in the hands of a few persons 
who are specially interested in the subject, but the sale of it must be 
limited. His compensation for his labor will not be in the shape of 
money, but in the satisfaction that he has tried to clear up difficulties 
which had hitherto been unexplained. On p. 134 the author “hopes, 
from the present chaos of churches, cloisters, chapels, cells, dormitories, 
refectories, storerooms, rubbish and ruins of centuries, to restore the 
original plan of the ancient Basilica of Constantine. God grant it!” 
With unusual facilities in our hands for testing the work of Mommert, 
as well as every statement or theory that has ever been made or 
advanced respecting the Holy Sepulchre, we must say that God has 
net yet granted Mommert’s pious wish. While fully recognizing the 
scholarly character of his work and the unusual pains he has taken 
with it, we must say that he leaves the question or the questions about 
where they were when he began to write. Perhaps no one could do 
better, simply because the question is, humanly speaking, hopelessly 
beyond the reach of patient investigation. 
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If one will open the map, the last in Mommert’s book, he will be 
confronted by a labyrinth of buildings such as exists nowhere else on 
the face of the earth. The marvel is that any engineer had the courage 
to attempt to plan ittoscale. Further, if one visits the spot itself, the 
labyrinth will be ten times more puzzling, intricate, and involved than 
it appears to be on paper, because probably not more than a quarter of 
the underground, up-stairs, hid-away, cell-like rooms are indicated in 
the plan. Add the number of times the buildings have been destroyed 
by fire or by conquerors who were hostile to Christianity, particularly 
Khalif Hakim in 1o1o A. D., and the Persians and Jews in 614 A. D., 
also the number of times they have been reconstructed and rebuilt, and 
the inevitable changes that would result, and there is reason why 
Mommert, as a scholar, should apply the word “chaos” to this vast 
rubbish heap, every stone of which, however, he, as a devout Catholic, 
must venerate. 

The interesting question as to the line of the second wall and its 
bearing on the Holy Sepulchre, the reasons which led to the selection 
of the present sites as the actual places of the crucifixion and burial of 
our Lord, the so-called “evidence” for the finding of the true cross, 
whether the high claims that are made for the Holy Sepulchre are 
valid or not —these and similar topics do not properly come within the 
scope of the present notice. On these matters it is well known that 
the world is divided, Roman Catholics and Greeks having devout faith 
in the traditions of their respective churches, while Protestants almost 
universally discard these traditions and hold an entirely different view 
as to these two most sacred places, the crucifixion and burial. 

On the ground now occupied by the Holy Sepulchre there were 
erected by order of Constantine (as he himself was never in Jerusalem), 
at the date already indicated, at least two buildings, one over the sup- 
posed tomb of Christ and the other much farther to the east, and 
separate from it, called “The Basilica.” The one over the tomb was a 
round structure, a roof supported by columns; the other was a long, 
rectangular edifice, composed largely of porticos and covered arcades, 
having at the east end a large open court surrounded by columns. On 
the east this court touched the main street, which was straight and 
lined on both sides with columns, and which ran entirely through the city 
from north to south. This edifice served as meeting place, market-place, 
promenade, lounging place, and every public purpose of that nature, and 
was in every way worthy of its royal builder, who wished to adorn a 
famous and ancient city of his empire. The other edifice also was 
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built with great elegance, but no amount of decoration could change 
its simple form. Constantine was a pagan converted to Christianity ; 
in honoring its hero, Jesus of Nazareth, he would build according to 
what he knew of such structures in Greece and Rome; and as to the 
“Basilica,” they do great injustice to history who attempt to read back 
into Constantine’s mind their own churchly ideas or the churchly ideas 
of medizval times. The above is our own view, not that of Mom- 
mert, who is bound to make a vast church instead of a “Basilica,” 
and who, while he is to be commended for his exhaustive examination 
of authorities—of which there are few—shows a disparaging spirit of 
those who have labored in the same field, simply because he differs 
from them all, a statement exemplified by the unkind words which on 
pp. 23, 177, 183 he uses of our own Edward Robinson. 


SELAH MERRILL. 
JERUSALEM, 
Palestine. 


NEGLECTED FACTORS IN THE STUDY OF THE EARLY PROGRESS OF 
CuRISTIANITY. By JAmMEs Orr, D.D., Professor of Church 
History in the United Presbyterian Theological College, 
Edinburgh. New York: A. C. Armstrong & Son, 1899. 
Pp. 235. $1.50. 


Tuis volume comprises three lectures originally written for the 
Mansfield summer school at Oxford, and later delivered at the theo- 
logical seminary of Auburn, N. Y. They were published by request 
of the Auburn faculty, and their intrinsic value fully justifies the 
request. 

It has become quite customary with recent writers, under the fas- 
cinating leadership of Edwin Hatch, supported by the magnetic aid 
of Harnack, to emphasize the influence of the institutions of the 
ancient heathen world, notably the influence of Greek thought and 
customs, upon the organization, rites, worship, and doctrine of the 
early church. Professor Orr insists that the obverse is also true; that 
Christianity exercised a powerful social, intellectual, and moral influ- 
ence over the Greco-Roman world. He claims that before the rule of 
Constantine the number of Christians was much larger, that there were 
many more Christians among the higher classes, and that the influence 
of Christianity was much more potent and pervasive throughout the 
empire, than is generally supposed. Though these suggestions are 
not altogether new, their present revival is timely and pertinent, 
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especially when buttressed by an interesting array of facts which are 
stated in clear and convincing terms. 

Gibbon estimated the Christians at the time of Constantine as at 
most one-twentieth of the entire population of the empire. Fried- 
lander follows Gibbon’s estimate. Victor Schultze and others have 
held that the Christians were about one-tenth, while Keim regarded 
them as embracing one-sixth, of all the subjects of the empire. In 
favor of the higher, rather than the lower, estimate Orr adduces the 
testimony of the catacombs, in their vast extent and millions of recep- 
tacles, as well as the early progress of Christianity, as shown by the 
New Testament, by heathen testimony, such as that of Pliny in refer- 
ence to Bithynia, and by statements selected from early Christian 
literature. 

In support of the proposition that there were numerous representa- 
tives of Christianity in the higher walks of life, the evidence of wealth 
shown by the ownership and by costly monuments of the catacombs is 
used ; specific inscriptions bearing noble names are cited; the cases 
of Pomponia Grecinia, Flavius Clemens and Domitilla, Acilius, 
Glabrio, and others are considered ; various references are given from 
the New Testament, and also from heathen and Christian writers of the 
second century; and finally the social position and superior ability of 
Christian teachers, such as Tertullian, Clement of Alexandria, Cyprian, 
Origen, Dionysius of Alexandria, and Gregory Thaumaturgus, are 
urged. 

It is shown that the New Testament and the numerous Christian 
apologies were addressed to virile minds, and must have been called 
forth by the expectation that these writings would find readers of 
superior intellectual ability. The silence of pagan writers concerning 
the Christian religion in the second and third centuries was not due to 
ignorance, but to a deliberate intention not to direct public notice to a 
movement which threatened to revolutionize long-established customs. 
The marked influence, success, and high order of Christian thought 
are manifest in the literary attacks upon Christianity as well as in the 
able apologies produced in its defense. Gnosticism is a proof of the 
commingling of Christian with oriental ideas, and of the union of 
both with neo-Platonism. By its very exaltation of knowledge Gnos- 
ticism could have been cultivated only by those of more than mod- 
erate attainments. If, says Orr, Gnosticism was, as Harnack claims, 
“on the one hand an acute Hellenizing-—I should prefer to say 
orientalizing — of Christianity, it was not less, on the other, an acute 
Christianizing of Hellenic and oriental speculations.” 
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If we add to these considerations the effect of Christianity on 
morals and legislation, credit the author with exceptional skill in the 
classification and use of his facts, and with a style clear and sparkling 
as the water of a mountain stream, it will be admitted that Profes- 
sor Orr has, without dogmatism, ably defended the cautious and mode- 
rate statement of his thesis. He has also produced a book which, if 
less weighty than his Christian View of God and the World, or his 
monograph on Ritschl and Ritschlianism, will prove easier and more 
delightful to the majority of readers than either of those admirable 
works. 


BENJAMIN QO. TRUE. 
ROCHESTER THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY, 


Rochester, N. Y. 


KIRCHENGESCHICHTE DEUTSCHLANDS. Von Dr. ALBERT Hauck, 
Professor in Leipzig. Erster Theil: Bis zum Tode des 
Bonifatius. Zweite Auflage. Leipzig: J. C. Hinrichs’sche 
Buchhandlung, 1898. Pp. ix+612. M. 12. 


THE appearance of the first part of Hauck’s “Church History of 
Germany” in asecond edition (first edition in 1887) furnishes a suitable 
occasion for calling attention to this monumental work. Vol. II 
appeared in 1890 and is already out of print (a second edition is 
promised for 19co). Vol. III (1041 pages), bringing the work down 
to 1122, appeared in 1896. Dr. Hauck is otherwise known as the 
editor of the latter part of the second edition of the great Realency- 
hklopadie fiir protestantische Theologie und Kirche and of the third edi- 
tion of this work, now in course of publication. 

The volume before us treats of Christianity in Germany from its 
first introduction, chiefly in the Arian form, to the death of Boniface, 
archbishop of Mainz (755 A. D.), who completed the Romanization 
and the ecclesiastical organization of a large part of Germany and 
died a martyr to his zeal for further conquests. The author gives, in 
accurate form, based upon a critical study of the sources, all the avail- 
able information regarding the earliest efforts at the Christianization 
of the Germans. A large part of the volume, and by far the most 
important, is devoted to the work of the Anglo-Saxon missionaries in 
Germany and the Netherlands, beginning with Wilfred, archbishop of 
York, who had been banished from his diocese (678 A. D.), and on his 
return from Rome, where he had sought papal support, was driven by 
a storm upon the coast of Friesland. From this time onward the 
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Anglo-Saxon Catholics were filled with enthusiasm for the conversion 
to Roman Catholicism of the pagans and Iro-Scottish Christians of the 
continent. The work of Wictberct, Willibrord, Willibald, and espe- 
cially of Wynfrith (Boniface) is exhaustively and entertainingly 
sketched. Incidentally much information is given regarding the 
Anglo-Saxon church and the Iro-Scottish church, of which Columban 
was the most important representative on the continent. Hauck has 
made it clear that the Iro-Scottish Christians of the sixth century were 
far from being so primitive in their conceptions as has sometimes 
been supposed. While they were strenuous in their rejection of papal 
and secular authority, their piety and their missionary zeal were of a 
distinctly ascetical type, and their monastic rules were as rigorous and 
as mechanical as those of the Catholics. Their Christianity was that 
of the fourth century rather than that of the first or second. The chief 
distinction between the Iro-Scottish and the Anglo-Saxon missionaries 
lay in the fact that the latter were slavishly devoted to papal absolutism, 
and made the subjugation to Rome of the populations among which 
they labored the principal object of their striving, while the former 
wrought with complete independence. Supported by the Frankish 
kings and the popes, and working in entire subservience to these 
powers, especially the latter, Boniface was able to accomplish a work 
in Germany of almost incredible magnitude. 

Hauck’s history is sure to be for a long time without a rival, and as 


awork of supreme merit it should be translated into English. Recently 
the Verdun prize, the highest distinction that can be bestowed upon a 
work on German history, was awarded to Dr. Hauck for this master- 


piece. ALBERT HENRY NEWMAN. 
McMASTER UNIVERSITY, 
Toronto, Canada. 


GESCHICHTE DER KREUZzZUGE IM Umriss. Von REINHOLD ROH- 
RICHT. Innsbruck: Wagner, 1898. Pp. iv+273. M. 3.60. 


WE are told that Ranke was the first man who attempted to write a 
history of the world confined exclusively to the information to be had 
from a few reliable authors. His work shows how singularly small that 
information must have been, and how writers before and after his time 
who have composed large volumes upon such slender themes must 
have drawn from sources less reliable. Reinhold Roéhricht in his Ws- 
tory of the Crusades in Outline must have attempted something in the 
nature of Ranke’s experiment. He has, as he confesses in the preface, 
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endeavored to let the people and events of a wonderful age speak for 
themselves without any commentary of his own, and has left the reader 
to create by the sympathy and interest aroused the milieu wherein the 
figures moved, trusting that the enjoyment would be only more com- 
plete by such self-activity. Within a very small compass, then, the book 
tells the history of these mighty events in the simplest, most condensed 
form. One after another the great migrations toward the East are 
described, in language evidently as close as possible to the wording of 
the original and true story. Particular attention is paid to the estab- 
lishment of the kingdom of Jerusalem with its dependencies. The 
book is stocked with solid information, and will be worth studying by 


everyone who prefers the plain, substantial truth to a more adorned 
narrative.* 


DER VIERTE KREUZzUG 1M RAHMEN DER BEZIEHUNGEN DES 
ABENDLANDES ZU ByzAnz. Von WALTER NorDEN. Berlin: 
Behr, 1898. Pp. 108. M. 2.50. 

Dr. NoRDEN’s book presents itself as a rather loosely written, but 
still readable, treatise upon the connection between the fourth crusade, 
the policy of the Staufen emperors, and the maritime republic of 
Venice. Dr. Norden tries to show that, although hatred of the Greeks 
was current among the crusaders since the experiences of the first cru- 
sade, the fourth crusade was, after all, no premeditated attack upon the 
Byzantine empire for the purpose of subduing it. Constantinople was, 
after all, a Christian city, and the Greeks were Christians, even if 
schismatics. The crusaders were led into the attack by the commer- 
cial plans of Venice and the presence of a “pretender” to the Greek 
throne (Alexius III.), who bargained for their assistance and gave great 
promises of close union in the future between the East and the West. 
Thus an honorable means was found of doing away with the griev- 
ances under which the crusaders had smarted from the very beginning. 
Only when the young emperor had been reéstablished on his throne, 
and had refused to fulfil the heaviest of his obligations, namely, the 

*A suggestion or two may perhaps be permitted. If, in a second edition, the 
events could be illustrated by means of maps, this truly admirable account would be 
increased in value for the public which it is trying to reach. Particularly the route 
taken by the first crusaders through Asia Minor, with all its side-expeditions, would 
thus be made immeasurably clearer. Again, if the many Mahommedan names with 
which the author is conversant and the reader is not were given on the map with 


their equivalent Greek or Roman names, further clearness would be gained. There is 
no index. 
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enforced submission of the Greek church to the Roman, and when the 
revolt of the Greeks in Constantinople had made matters still worse, 
did the crusaders take up a plan which had been entertained before, 
but abandoned — the plan, that is, of conquering East-Rome and doing 
away, once for all, with a power which they considered the chief barrier 
to atrue success in the Holy Land. For in their opinion the treach- 
ery of the Greeks was the chief cause of the previous failures of the 
crusaders in Palestine and Syria." 


A. M. WERGELAND. 
THE UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO. 


PARISH PRIESTS AND THEIR PEOPLE IN THE MIDDLE AGEs IN 
Encianp. By Rev. Epwarp L. Curts, D.D., Author of 
Turning Points in English Church History, etc. London: 
Society for Promoting Christian Knowledge; New York: 
E. & J. B. Young & Co., 1898. Pp. xvii+ 579. 7s. 6d. 

THERE can hardly be a more worthy occupation than that of 
bringing the results of learned research within the reach of the general 
reader. In this way knowledge is diffused, the world grows wiser, 
and is lifted to a higher plane. But the requirements for such work 
are high and rigid, and not everyone can meetthem. The writer must 
be a scholar, because no maker of popular literature can be excused 
if he misinforms the general reading public; he must, moreover, have 
the gift of literary style, because, in the first place, no one has a right 
to set an example of slovenliness in style before the people ; and, in the 
second place,if he does, the punishment is likely to be swift, for 
people of good taste will not read his books. In a word, as someone 
has recently said, ‘he must know how to express the thoughts of the 
great in the words of the simple.” 

Mr. Cutts seems to us to meet these requirements in a very marked 
degree. He has written much, and his books have been widely read. 
The proof of the pudding is in the eating. His present book is fully 
up to his usual high standard. He is fortunate in his subject, because 

*The author contradicts himself in some places, notably on p. 58, where he calls 
the successful attempt of Philip of Swabia to place in power his brother-in-law, 
Alexius III., a continuation of the forceful policy of Henry VI., whereas on p. 44 he 
has pointed out that Philip of Swabia really could not do much for his brother-in-law, 
having to leave it all to the Venetians and the crusaders, being himself amply occu- 


pied with securing his own throne in Germany. A few such discrepancies mar the 
book. 
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all English-speaking people must have a perennial interest in the 
history of the religious life and customs of the English during the 
Middle Ages. Scholars of late years have been very diligent in their 
researches in this field, and the result has been a great collection of 
valuable material, much of which has been brought together in the 
British Museum, where it was waiting for distribution among the 
people. 

The author, in his thirty-two chapters, has touched and illuminated 
nearly every phase of medieval English church life. It is not possible 
here to go into any of these chapters, but he begins, after an introduc- 
tion, with the conversion of the English, and between that period and 
the fifteenth century he draws his pictures, supporting them with 
extensive quotations from the original sources. 

His conjectures are always ingenious, and nearly always convincing. 
For example, on the intermediate state of things between the open-air 
station and the structural church he says: “We have before us the 
curious fact that usually the rector of a church is liable for the repair 
of the chancel and the people for the repair of the nave. This seems 
to point to the fact that the forerunner of the rector built the first 
chancel, and left the people to build the nave; and we suggest the 
following explanation: At first in the worship of these stations a 
temporary table was placed on trestles, and a ‘portable altar’ upon 
that, and so the holy mysteries were celebrated. But in rainy weather 
this was inconvenient and unseemly, and the rector of the parish pro- 
vided a kind of little chapel for the protection of the altar and minis- 
trant ; indeed, there is an ancient foreign canon which requires rectors 
to do so. Then the parishioners, for their own shelter from the 
weather, built a nave on to the chancel, communicating with it by an 
arch through which the congregation could conveniently see and hear 
the service.” 

The value of the book is much enhanced by photographic repro- 
ductions of illuminations from manuscripts of various dates. 

J. W. Moncrier. 


THE UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO. 
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Diz REFORMATION UND GEGENREFORMATION IN DEN INNEROSTER- 
REICHISCHEN LANDERN IM XVI. JAHRHUNDERT. Von Dr. 
Jonann LosertH, Professor der Geschichte in Graz. Stutt- 
gart: Verlag der J. G. Cotta’schen Buchhandlung Nach- 
folger, 1898. Pp. viii+ 614. M. 12. 


Dr. LosErTH has gained a world-wide reputation as a historical 
investigator and as a historiographer, through his long-continued 
researches in connection with the Wiclifite movement in England, the 
Hussite movement in Bohemia and Moravia, and the Anabaptist move- 
ment in Austria and its dependencies. For several years he has 
devoted a large part of his leisure to the editing of Wiclif’s works for 
the Wiclif Society of England. The materials on the history of the 
Anabaptists of Austria, to the collection of which the late Dr. J. von 
Beck, the famous jurist, devoted many years of research and a large 
amount of money, came into Loserth’s hands, and he has already 
published, on the basis of this thesaurus, several volumes of exceeding 
value, besides a number of articles in reviews and in the proceedings of 
historical societies. He has gathered and arranged the materials for a 
history of the Anabaptists of Austria ; but other literary engagements, 
he informs the reviewer, that it will require ten years to fulfil, have 
compelled him to lay aside for the present this very important under- 
taking. 


The present work, the author explains in his preface, is an out- 
growth of several years’ studies on the constitutional and administra- 
tive history of Styria under the archduke Karl II. The important 
place occupied by ecclesiastical questions during this reign is well 
known. The work is divided into two books, of fifteen and sixteen 
chapters respectively. Book I treats of ‘The Reformation in Inner 


Austria;’”” Book II, of “The Counter-Reformation under Karl II. 
(1578-1590).” 

The author begins by describing the religious and ecclesiastical 
condition of Inner Austria (a term used to designate Styria, Carinthia, 
Carniola, and Gérz) during the later medizval time. In few parts of 
Europe had the Waldenses and related parties rooted themselves more 
firmly. The contiguity of this region to Bohemia and Moravia caused 
its inhabitants to come under the influence of the Hussite movement 
and its derivatives. Nowhere, it is probable, were the clergy more 
shamelessly corrupt. They lived in open concubinage and intemper- 
ance, and their financial administration was in the highest degree 
oppressive and dishonest. The higher ecclesiastical authorities made 
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frequent but ineffective efforts at outward reform, and the complaints 
of the common people and the nobles were unceasing. Licentiousness 
seems to have been well-nigh universal, tavern-haunting was a common 
vice, and the keeping of public resorts for drinking and its accompani- 
ments was by no means an uncommon clerical occupation. In some 
cases the clergy put aside their priestly attire and used civilians’ clothes 
as more in keeping with their secular and vicious pursuits. The traffic 
in benefices and ecclesiastical goods was most scandalous. Many 
parishes were left entirely destitute of preaching, and even of priestly 
ceremonies, and were thus an easy prey for wandering preachers, 
monkish or heretical. 

By 1522 the influence of the Protestant revolution had begun to 
make itself felt in Inner Austria, and numerous popular writings cal- 
culated to bring the clergy into contempt were widely circulated. The 
Peasants’ War of 1524-5 greatly increased the popular discontent with 
existing ecclesiastical conditions, and from this time onward Luther- 
anism made rapid strides. The demand for the preaching of the 
‘pure and unfalsified gospel” became almost universal. The inroads 
of the Turks on the Austrian possessions were regarded by Lutherans as 
well as by Anabaptists as a scourge of God. For more than fifty years 
the Habsburg princes were handicapped in their efforts to suppress 
Protestanism by the pressure of the Turks and the necessity of concili- 
ating the provinces in which the Augsburg Confession had secured the 
mastery. 

An official visitation of the church communities of Inner Austria in 
1528 made manifest a wide-spread defection from the Roman Catholic 
faith, and a general disposition to let the Turks administer the scourg- 
ing for which God had raised them up. Lutherans joined heartily with 
King Ferdinand in exterminating measures against the Anabaptists, 
who at about this time spread with great rapidity in Upper and Inner 
Austria, the Tyrol, etc. 

By 1542 the nobles of Inner Austria, including lords and knights, 
and avery large proportion of the citizens of the towns and villages, 
were Lutherans of a very pronounced type. The Habsburgers were 
utterly helpless. It was their hope, and that of many of the Lutheran 
nobles, that a general council would bring about a harmonizing of 
creeds and heal the schism. Little effort was made in the meantime to 
check the Protestant movement in Austria. 

The defeat of the Protestants of Germany by the emperor and his 
allies in the Schmalkald War (1548) seemed a favorable occasion for 
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beginning the process of restoring Catholicism in Inner and Upper 
Austria. A provincial synod for Salzburg was held in 1549 to take 
measures for extirpating Protestanism. But even now the nobles were 
uncompromising, and the Habsburg princes were not in a position to 
employ coercive measures. 

The Augsburg Peace of 1555, which represented a great Protestant 
victory, was so interpreted by the Inner Austrian nobles as to justify 
their demand for the exclusive toleration of Lutheranism within their 
domains ; while the Habsburg rulers interpreted it as a warrant for the 
exclusion of Protestanism from the territory over which their suze- 
rainty extended. From this time onward until the Pacification of Bruck 
(1578) the relations between the Habsburg rulers and the nobles were 
strained to the last degree. Ferdinand, emperor from 1556 to 1564, 
though intensely Catholic, felt obliged to compromise with the Luther- 
ans of Austria. The archduke Karl II. was constantly seeking for 
means to suppress the aggressive Lutheran movement. For years every 
request made upon the estates for financial assistance was met by a 
stern demand for the formal recognition of the right of the Lutheran 
nobles to their religion, and the right of the third estate (cities and 
villages) to Protestant worship. Ferdinand and Charles both felt 
obliged to grant freedom of conscience to the nobles ; but claimed 
that the cities and towns were directly under their own rule, and that 
as Catholics they could not with a good conscience tolerate heresy 
therein. With the utmost reluctance the Habsburgers were obliged to 
yield point by point, by reason of the persistent refusal of the nobles 
to grant financial aid until their religious rights were guaranteed. A 
certain degree of toleration was at last extended to the principal cities. 
In 1578 the archduke felt constrained to grant in a somewhat ambigu- 
ous way the religious privileges demanded by the nobles. 

It must be admitted that the concession (Pacification of Bruck) 
was extorted from Karl, and that he despised himself from the first for 
having so far compromised himself and the Catholic cause. He was 
already under the influence of the Jesuits, who some years before had 
been invited to labor in Inner Austria, and whose presence made the 
nobles all the more determined to secure a guarantee of their rights 
before it was too late. From this time onward, Jesuit, papal, Bavarian, 
and imperial influence codperated with that of Karl’s Bavarian wife, a 
fanatical Catholic, and his own strong inclinations, in devising means 
for the utter extirpation of Lutheranism from his domains. 
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The author has fully utilized the correspondence of the times, the 
careful records of public and private conferences, and all the exceed- 
ingly full and well-preserved archival materials, for giving us an inside 
view of the process by which the Counter-Reformation was inaugurated 
and carried out to its bitter end. The emperor Maximilian II. 
(1564-76) had pursued and counseled a course of compromise and 
conciliation ; but his advice was Jesuitical in a high degree and looked 
forward to the ultimate destruction of Lutheranism. After his death 
all the influences brought to bear upon Karl were uncompromisingly 
in favor of the re-Catholization of his territory. He was led to believe 
that the salvation of his soul and the permanent holding of his heredi- 
tary possessions depended on his remorseless persecution of heretics. 
At a conference of Catholic princes at Munich (October, 1579) Karl 
was urged to enter with vigor upon the work, and the princes bound 
themselves mutually to give each other all needful assistance in suppress- 
ing rebellion among their subjects. Protestant court officials and mili- 
tary commanders were at once to be displaced, competent Catholics 
from other provinces being supplied when needful. The dangers of 
Turkish invasion were now somewhat remote, and the Counter-Refor- 
mation could be undertaken with a good will. The Jesuits were 
already present in force, and they were ready to be the chief instru- 
ments in the destruction of Protestantism. One by one all the rights 
of the Protestants were withdrawn. The Lutheran cause was from 
this time doomed. The process was well-nigh completed by the death 
of Charles, in 1590. 

The Protestants struggled heroically, as long as successful resist- 
ance seemed possible. Nowhere do we find a nobler type of Luther- 
anism than in this region. No country in Europe was readier to 
throw off the papal yoke and to adopt evangelical Christianity. Apart 
from Habsburg rulers, Romanism would have been swept away almost 
without resistance. Habsburg conservatism and Jesuit zeal were more 
than a match for the sturdy Lutheran nobles. Loserth has done for 
the Lutherans of Inner Austria what Dr. Henry M. Baird has done for 
the Huguenots of France. We feel that we are in the hands of a mas- 
ter, on the accuracy, fulness, and fairness of whose narrative we can 
place implicit reliance. 

ALBERT HENRY NEWMAN. 


McMASTER UNIVERSITY, 
Toronto, Canada. 
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HisToRY OF THE REFORMED CHURCH IN THE UNITED STATES, 
1725-1792. By Proressor JAMEs I. Goop, D.D. Reading, 
Pa.: Daniel Miller, 1899. Pp. viiit+ 701. $3. 

MarteERIAL for a history of the Reformed church in this country, 
covering the period included in Dr. Good’s book, has been scarce, 
and it may be this accounts for the fact that the church historians have 
written so little concerning the early history of the denomination. 
The sources of the history are almost exclusively written, consisting of 
correspondence between the church here and the mother-church in 
the Old World, and also the “ Minutes of Coetus.” These precious 
documents had been stored away in old libraries, neglected, and almost 
forgotten. Their existence was suspected, and yet the idea prevailed 
that they were lost. In bringing these documents to light Dr. Good 
has done the church great service, and has given us the most satis- 
factory history of the Reformed church in this country we have had 
up to this time. The future historian will find little more material 
than that which Dr. Good has furnished ; he therefore deserves great 
credit for the indefatigable labor he bestowed upon it, as well as the 
great expense connected with the search after the missing manuscripts. 

Dr. Good informs us that he has been searching many years for 
the material of which this volume is composed, and that in the search 
other valuable material came to light, which has been embodied in 
his Origin of the Reformed Church in Germany and his History of the 
Reformed Church of Germany. In order that he might properly set 
forth the early history of the denomination, it was necessary to 
examine the “Minutes of Coetus.”” These were stowed away in the 
archives of Amsterdam and The Hague. After several journeys to 
Europe these documents were found, copied, and translated for his 
use. Out of this material he has evolved a history which is all that 
could be wished for. 

A careful perusal of the work will convince the reader that the 
author follows the natural course of events in narrating the trials of 
the founders of the church, not only in their own land, but more especi- 
ally in the new home which they found on this side of the Atlantic. 

As to the question of doctrine and cultus, there are many who 
will not agree with Dr. Good, and yet the line of investigation which 
he has conducted cannot help but strengthen the views which the 
Reformed people have held for years. Dr. Good says: “ The church 
during the period of the Coetus was evidently strongly Calvinistic 
and predestinarian. ... . In many of the title-deeds of her properties 
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she is called the German Calvinistic church... .. The first creed 
she adopted was the Heidelberg catechism and the canons of Dort, 
the latter especially committing her to a strict predestinarian position, 
although we believe that Calvinism is also the historic interpretation 
of the Heidelberg catechism. At the Coetus of 1752 she reaffirmed 
her adherence to the canons of Dort and the Heidelberg catechism, 
as all the ministers submitted to them.” The Coetus of 1765 also 
refers to the canons of Dort as the creed of the church. Dr. Good is 
undoubtedly right so far as that early period was concerned, but after 
relations with Holland were broken off, and the church grew, the 
strictly Calvinistic doctrine began to lose ground. 

In the matter of worship the author touches upon a much-discussed 
question in the Reformed church. It is a well-known fact that there 
is in this denomination a high-church party, which claims that the 
church has always been liturgical in an extreme way. Dr. Good’s 
investigations have convinced him otherwise. That a liturgy was used 
he does not deny. He says: “The early church was non-liturgical. 
It used a free service in the regular sabbath worship, although it used 
forms for special occasions, as the sacraments, marriage, and ordination.” 

One might criticise the book as to its mechanism, and the arrange- 
ment of the matter, which has the appearance of having been done 
hurriedly. But these are only minor defects, when we have in view 
the many excellencies of the work. It is a mine of information, as it 
clears up many points of interest in the early history of the Reformed 
church in the United States. 


E. HERBRUCK. 
TIFFIN, O. 


A History oF METHODISTS IN THE UNITED States. By J. M. 
Bucktey. New York: Harper & Brothers, 1899. 2 vols. 
Pp. xx+ 472; viiit 481. $5. 


Tuis is a reissue of a book first published in 1896, in the “American 
Church History Series.” The only alteration discoverable is the expan- 
sion of the text into two volumes, partly by the use of thicker paper 
than that of the original edition, partly by the insertion of numerous 
portraits. These include nearly all the men famous in the annals of 
American Methodism down to the present time. The portraits are 
chiefly notable for their historic interest, and their artistic value is 
slight; they really illustrate, not embellish, the text. 
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The book itself one has no hesitation in pronouncing the best 
history of American Methodism ever written. This is not to forget 
the excellent service done by the author’s predecessors, notably Dr. 
Stevens. Dr. Buckley’s history is, indeed, almost ideally good, and the 
more critically it is examined, the more one’s appreciation of it grows. 
The author’s diligence in investigation has suffered nothing of value 
to escape him, and his accuracy is well-nigh unimpeachable. This is 
true, at least, so long as he is treating his main theme. In his pre- 
liminary sketch of Christianity in England he makes several slips, of 
no great consequence, indeed, but quite in contrast to his careful pre- 
cision elsewhere. As, for example, when he says that the Ten Articles 
of Henry VIII. taught transubstantiation (p. 5), whereas the doctrine 
of the eucharist set forth in them is unmistakably Lutheran. And 
when he says (p. 12) that after the accession of Elizabeth “the second 
Prayer-Book of Edward VI. was restored,” without any indication of 
the important modifications made, he would certainly mislead a reader 
who had no other source of information at hand. But after he grap- 
ples with his real subject, one notes nothing more serious than venial 
faults like a superfluous / in the name of Dr. Calamy (p. 34), and 
an occasional lapse into newspaper English, like the use of ‘“com- 
panion” for wife (p. 113). 

That the author occasionally writes journalese is only to say that he 
has the defects of his qualities. The whole book bears the stamp of 
the practiced journalist, in the power of condensation, of vivid state- 
ment, of skilful selection—above all, of knowing what to omit—that 
distinguish it. Dr. Buckley has been able to pack his pages with fact 
without making them tedious. He has written a book to which the 
scholarly may go for information, and the “ general reader”’ for enter- 
tainment, and from which neither will go empty away. If anybody 
thinks the production of such a book an easy task, hardly worth the 
best effort of a serious historian, let him make the attempt. 

The most admirable quality, perhaps, that one finds in the book is 
its candor. Denominational histories, for the most part, do not belong 
to historical literature, but should be classed as apologetics, or pos- 
sibly as polemics. The temptations to indulge in this style of writing 
must be unusually strong when an enthusiastic Methodist undertakes 
to tell the story of his own denomination. For the early history of 
Methodism is peculiarly the biography of a few men, of rare character 
and endowments, and to fall into hero-worship is easy. And the later 
history is a story of growth so unexampled, of achievements so 
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marvelous, that the mere recounting of the facts might be misconstrued 
as sectarian boasting. The candor and sobriety of Dr. Buckley are 
admirable. There is not only no concealment of facts, but the utmost 
pains have been taken to present all essential facts, so that their sig- 
nificance cannot be misunderstood. 

For example, take the episode of John Wesley’s attitude toward the 
American colonies during their struggle for liberty. Other Methodists 
have attempted to explain away the facts; Dr. Buckley proceeds to 
establish them beyond question, and shows that this was a serious error 
of judgment on Wesley’s part (pp. 158-67). Take, again, his treat- 
ment of the ordination of Coke (pp. 234 f.); in its statement of facts 
this leaves nothing to be desired, and it does full justice to the motives 
of Wesley. Dr. Buckley, in this case, adds a justification of Wesley’s 
consistency that is not quite convincing, for he seems to miss the 
real point of the accusation. He shows, indeed, that Wesley had for 
many years believed in the rightfulness of presbyterial ordination, so 
that there was no inconsistency between his ordination of Coke and 
his long-held belief. But the point of the charge of inconsistency 
brought against Wesley is that this ordination was at variance, not with 
his private beliefs, but with his position in the Church of England, to 
which he clung, to which he professed loyalty, in which he deprecated 
schism. The ordination, it is charged, was a schismatic act, and here 
was Wesley’s inconsistency. Dr. Buckley does not touch this issue ; 
indeed, one does not see what answer is possible to the charge. John 
Wesley was warned by his brother Charles, when he first began prac- 
ticing presbyterial ordination, that this was equivalent to schism, but 
the elder brother would not see this. 

Dr. Buckley’s candor is conspicuously shown in his treatment of 
the controversy over slavery, which divided the Methodist church in 
1844. A long chapter—not too long (pp. 407-63) — is given to setting 
forth the facts, mainly official documents and abstracts of debates in 
conference. This might easily have been made dry and repulsive; 
indeed, to make of it anything else demands almost genius. Nowhere 
does the author’s skill in the selection and presentation of his materials 
appear to better advantage; one reads the story with the breathless 
interest that only an exciting romance is supposed to rouse or justify. 
The chapter following, in which “A Calm Survey” is taken of the sub- 
ject, is a most judicial summing up of the matter. 

Perhaps no subject was more difficult for the author to treat impar- 
tially than that of the great controversy over the management of the Book 
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Concern (pp. 529-35). Not only was the dispute hot, not only are 
the questions of fact complicated, but Dr. Buckley was himself a par- 
ticipant in the struggle, having been counsel for Dr. Lanahan. Yet 
even this severe test is borne satisfactorily. The narrative shows no 
trace of passion or prejudice, and sets forth the indisputable facts and 
official findings. 

Perhaps the least satisfactory part of the book is the last two chap- 
ters. It is always when the denominational historian comes nearest 
his own day that his task becomes most difficult, and comparative 
failure here is to be anticipated —and pardoned. 


Henry C. VEDDER. 
CROZER THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY, 


Chester, Pa. 


MEN, WOMEN AND MANNERS IN COLONIAL TIMES. By SyDNEY 
GEORGE FisHER. 2 vols. Philadelphia: J. B. Lippincott 
& Co., 1898. Pp. iii + 391; 392. $3. 


AFTER the preparation of two earlier volumes on Pennsylvania and 
a monograph on Zhe Evolution of the Constitution, Mr. Fisher has given 
to the public his most comprehensive contribution to American 
colonial history. The contents of these volumes are somewhat miscel- 
laneous and fragmentary, yet they contain much reliable and useful 
information. They are exceptionally racy and readable. Incidentally 
they give much general information concerning religion and the rela- 
tion of the church to the state in the different colonies. Yet they do 
not assume to treat this or any other subject completely or philo- 
sophically. 

The various colonies are described under such suggestive titles as : 
‘Cavalier and Tobacco,” “From Puritans and Witches to Literature 
and Philosophy,” “The Land of Steady Habits,” “The Isle of Errors,” 
“The White Mountains and the Green,” “ Manhattan and the Tappan 
Zee,” “ Puritan and Catholic on the Chesapeake,” ‘‘ Landgraves, Pirates, 
and Caziques,” “Bankrupts, Spaniards, and Mulberry Trees.” 

The modern fashion which exaggerates the defects of the Puritans 
is usually attended with very slight appreciation of their notable 
excellencies. It requires no high order of talent to follow this fashion, 
but when the fashion leads to the statement that the early settlers of 
Massachusetts and New England were “stiff, solemn individuals, 
devoted to schools, colleges, and learning, to whom amusement was a 
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crime, whose lives were completely absorbed in religion, and who were 
among the most unrelenting fanatics the world has ever seen,” the 
misleading impression produced amounts to a falsification of history. 
The author’s sympathies are so decidedly with the aristocratic 
Virginians, to whom slavery and tobacco gave leisure for reading and 
amusement, that he fails to estimate at their true worth the best qualities 
of the noblest Puritans in New England. Yet the exact equilibrium 
of just historical judgments is confessedly difficult to attain, and 
unfortunately there are dark facts which give color to the author’s 
unsympathetic treatment of the early Puritans of Massachusetts Bay. 


BENJAMIN O. TRUE. 
ROCHESTER THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY, 


Rochester, N. Y. 


SCHLEIERMACHER : Zum hundertjahrigen Gedachtnis der Reden 
uber die Religion an die Gebildeten unter ihren Verachtern. 
Von M. Fiscuer, Pfarrer an St. Marcus in Berlin. Berlin: 
C. A. Schwetschke & Sohn, 1899. Pp. xvi+ 256. M. 3. 

TREATISES On Schleiermacher are very popular just now in Germany. 

A century ago, in the spring of 1799, the fatherland was electrified by 

the discourses on religion published by Schleiermacher in a critical 

period of the nation’s history and addressed to people who were dia- 
metrically opposed to the spirit of the writer. Notwithstanding all 
this, they made a deep and lasting impression upon the public. 

Schleiermacher was still a young man when he published these first 

fruits of his pen, and although they betray occasionally immaturity of 

thought, his genius shone forth from the beginning of his public career 
with the brightness of the rising sun. No theologian who desires to 
know the spirit of his own time can afford to ignore Schleiermacher, 
and he who wants to understand Schleiermacher thoroughly must make 
a careful study of the discourses on religion. Pfarrer Fischer, an 
ardent admirer of Schleiermacher, is among those who, in honor of 
their hero, remind us of the debt we owe to the theological master- 
mind of the nineteenth century. He has done his task with consum- 
mate ability. His little book is a gem, original in form and compact 
in its subject-matter. It needs, however, careful study, for, on account 
of the richness of its contents, it is not easily digested. The title 
of the book is very brief and rather enigmatical. You are entirely 
mistaken if you expect a biographical sketch. In the general intro- 
duction you find a few meager notices about the chief incidents in 
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Schleiermacher’s life, covering only a few lines. You will feel disap- 
pointed if you expect a critico-historical essay on Schleiermacher’s 
place in the history of theology, or a discussion of his principles and 
system. The title of the book is correct. It does not give anything 
on Schleiermacher ; it is the hero himself who is sketched on its pages, 
although not in the style of a biography. Fischer’s aim is to repro- 
duce his hero as he appears to him after a careful study of his works. 
He gives us a picture of Schleiermacher as he livesin his mind. It 
is, as it were, a photograph; the author’s mind is the camera obscura 
and his talents the artist’s work in retouching the picture. Fischer’s 
book is a masterpiece of art rather than a scientific treatise. In the 
body of the book you meet with no quotations from Schleiermacher’s 
works or with extracts from other authors about Schleiermacher. It is 
not marred by any visible lines of beauty. His book is divided into 
three parts, giving a composite picture of Schleiermacher as prophet, 
philosopher, and preacher. Every part is prefaced by a prologue, and 
at the end of the book we find, as we might expect, an epilogue, in 
order to help the reader to understand the different aspects of the 
picture. 

The author has succeeded to a large extent in producing a striking 
likeness of his hero. He has redeemed his pledge, given in the pref- 
ace, where he says: “Sie,” 2. ¢., his book, “soll nicht der Schleier- 
macher handeln, nicht etwa eine neue Untersuchung iiber die ‘ Reden,’ 
iiber ihre und des spateren Schleiermacher Theologie, iiber ihre und 
seine Bedeutung anstellen u. desgl., sondern sie soll einfach zhn dar- 
stellen aus thm selbst, soweit der Verfasser ihn in seinen Werken zu 
erschauen vermochte.” Of course, he is himself aware of the fact that 
his picture of Schleiermacher is at the same time a kind of commen- 
tary on his hero’s works. He has introduced the subjective element 
to a certain extent. It is not Schleiermacher pure and simple, but 
Fischer’s Schleiermacher, who looks upon us from the pages of his 
book. Formally considered, one might call him a modernized Schleier- 
macher. Fischer introduces “ philosophy of religion,” which is not 
found among Schleiermacher’s works. Materially considered, it seems 
to me that Fischer has slightly modified several positions of his hero. 
What he says about immortality, faith, and kindred subjects is more in 
harmony with the modern trend of religious thought than with the 
original theology of Schleiermacher. 

Whatever may be said of some of the details, the picture as such 
is true to life, and cannot but interest the reader and set him a-thinking. 
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You receive the impression that Schleiermacher is not yet dead. 
We all have to concede so much, whatever our estimation of his prin- 
ciples and system may be. An unprejudiced mind will also be 
impressed with the fact that the dualism of the theologian and the 
philosopher is the weak point in Schleiermacher. He was too much 
of a dialectician to be a sound theologian. He vanquished the ration- 
alism of the ‘ gesunder Menschenverstand ” of the eighteenth century, 
but he introduced in its stead the emotionalism — st venia verbo — of 
the “schlechtinniges Abhangigkeitsgefiihl.”” Schleiermacher had a little 
of Calvin’s spirit of dependence upon God, but lacked his Scripture 
principle; he had a little of Luther’s spirit of liberty, without his 
warm faith in Christ, the crucified Savior. Schleiermacher was a theo- 
logian, a philosopher, and a preacher of the first rank; but he lacked 
many of the elements which make a man a reformer by the grace of 
God. We esteem him as a great genius, but we do not worship him as 
a hero. 


NicHOLAS M. STEFFENS. 
ORANGE CITY, 


Iowa. 


SPIRITUAL LETTERS OF EDWARD BouvERIE Pusey. Edited and 
published by Rev. J. O. Jounnsron, M.A., and Rev. W. C. E. 


Newso_t, M.A. London, New York, and Bombay: Long- 
mans, Green & Co., 1898. Pp. 344. $4. 


In the preface to the fourth volume of Dr. Pusey’s Zife* the two 
surviving editors of the four who contributed to the preparation of 
that voluminous biography expressed their intention of publishing a 
volume of Dr. Pusey’s “Spiritual Letters.” The present volume is 
the fulfilment of that purpose, and is designed to present a phase of 
Dr. Pusey’s life not otherwise easily understood. 

The editors discreetly say that Dr. Pusey “spent a considerable 
portion of his life in dealing, whether by word of mouth or by letter, 
with the difficulties of individual souls.” The fact, plainly stated, is 
that Dr. Pusey believed himself to be a priest with distinctively priestly 
or sacramental functions, and as such he magnified his office and 
encouraged both the belief and the practice of confession and absolu- 
tion for the forgiveness of sin. 

During many years Pusey went at regular intervals to Keble as his 
own confessor, and during these years he undertook to act in a similar 

*See the AMERICAN JOURNAL OF THEOLOGY, Vol. III, pp. 191-6. 
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relation of confessor for many people of varied temperament and con- 
dition. Persons at a distance appealed to him in a more or less 
formal way for spiritual advice, and, like Newman, he was accustomed 
to give a personal answer to all such serious requests. In this work, 
chiefly conducted by letters, he was often employed far into the night, 
and sometimes until the morning. 

From the immense amount of material thus furnished, a small por- 
tion is published in this volume. “It consists chiefly of letters of advice 
with regard to the trials of the spiritual life.” The contents are 
necessarily fragmentary, disconnected, and somewhat unsatisfactory. 
The persons to whom the letters were originally addressed are not 
named. The letters are reproduced in four sections: (1) “ Letters of 
Counsel and Sympathy ;” (2) “Letters on Intellectual Difficulties ;” 
(3) “Letters on Theological and Ecclesiastical Subjects ;” (4) “ Frag- 
ments of Conversations and Letters.” 

The influence of Dr. Pusey’s well-known doctrinal opinions, 
asceticism, and reverence for external authority constantly appears in 
every section, and the value of the work will be variously estimated 
according to the sympathies of readers. Some things of common 
interest to all reverent Christians, ¢. g.,the representation of God’s 
majesty and the greatness of his claims, may find general appreciation. 
But much of the book, especially the statement and treatment of 
“Intellectual Difficulties” and of “Theological and Ecclesiastical 
Subjects,” will not be at all satisfactory to the more robust type of 
modern Protestant thought. Asceticism, fasting, and the daily 
observance of the communion do not appeal strongly to the most 
earnest religious thinkers in England and America as panaceas for 
prevalent doubt and spiritual ills. 

For many readers a disproportionate portion of the book is occu- 
pied with the various phases of the Anglican controversy with the 
Church of Rome, and with advice based upon the efficacy and valid- 
ity of the Anglican orders and sacraments. If not spiritually edify- 
ing to robust Protestants, the book is useful as.a reflection of a 
particular type of doctrine and life. 

Dr. Pusey was a doctrinal, not merely a formal, ritualist. He 
believed in the real bodily presence of Christ after the priestly conse- 
cration of the elements. He taught the forgiveness of sins through 
confession and the absolution of the priest.* Thus he was in close 


2“ We believe,” he says, “ that God forgives sins upon confession through abso- 
lution by his priest. We believe that God consecrates by us, his priests, mere 
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sympathy with the Roman and the Greek churches. He insisted that 
the Eastern, the Roman, and the Anglican churches are branches of 
the one true church. The only two objections to the Roman church 
which he appears to have considered conclusive were the cultus of 
Mary and the dogma of papal infallibility. The strength of his inter- 
est in the Roman church is shown by words written shortly before his 
death: ‘The Vatican council was the greatest sorrow I ever had in a 
long life” (p. 220). 

The value of these Spiritual Letters for devotional puposes is not 
great for those Protestants who cannot accept Dr. Pusey’s doctrine. 
Their contribution to the solution of the present urgent theological 
questions which press for answers among the most vigorous Protestant 
thinkers is very slight. 


BENJAMIN O. TRUE. 
ROCHESTER THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY, 


Rochester, N. Y. 


Tue Lire or R. W. Dace or BirmincHam. By his Son, A. W. 
W. Date. London: Hodder & Stoughton; New York: 
Dodd, Mead & Co., 1899. Pp. x+771. $4, met. 

Dr. DALE in the course of a public life of forty years did the work 
of at least three men, crowding into them achievements of such varied 
character and doing everything with such remorseless thoroughness 
and enthusiasm that our regret at his premature death is tempered by 
surprise that he stood the strain so long. He was the minister of one 
of the largest Congregational churches in England, and had only one 
pastorate, coming to it from the theological seminary and continuing 
in it until he died ; he stood in the foremost rank of citizens in “ the 
best-governed city in the world;” he was an active politician and 
reformer, a leader in his denomination and elsewhere; and yet he 
found time to publish a dozen books, some of them demanding for 
their preparation considerable research. 

The variety of interests which engaged Dr. Dale’s attention no 
doubt made it a difficult task to write his memoir. Let us say at once 
that his son has done his work admirably. He has put himself in an 
impartial position, not even hesitating to recognize that his father had 
the defects of his excellencies ; and yet he has written as only a son could 
who was in very close sympathy with the spirit and temper of his 


elements of the world to be sacramentally, spiritually, supernaturally his body and 
blood ” (p. 218). 
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father. A good index contributes additional value to a life which really 
gives us all that we could desire. The special importance of the book 
lies in the graphic picture which it gives of a very able man, and still 
more, for American readers, in the careful and appreciative chapters 
upon public matters of far more than local or national moment. 
Robert William Dale was a Londoner by birth, and although he 
left his native city early and never again made it his home, yet he 
possessed to the full the assurance, hopefulness, and sense of mastery 
by which the genuine Londoner is often distinguished. At fourteen 
he was an usher in a school, and from that time on he made his own 
way, although from the first his rare promise insured him many good 
friends. His pastor, Dr. John Campbell, a pugnacious, hard-hitting 
divine, opposed his early aspirations, but Dale never resented opposi- 
tion, and certainly this slight barrier failed to impede his progress 
toward the ministry. He passed successfully through college, and 
before he graduated was chosen by John Angell James, of Birmingham, 
to be his assistant. Mr. James was one of the generation that suc- 
ceeded the evangelical revival of the last century. He retained much 
of the rhetorical fervor and still more of the masculine faith of that 
movement. All his life was spent at Birmingham, which he found an 
ungainly, straggling town, and watched for half a century growing into 
a huge manufacturing center, full of brawny life and abounding in 
political power. The Congregationalist ministry at that time was per- 
haps more refined than strong, but it was really needing a leader, and pre- 
pared to respond to the right man should he appear. The right man 
did appear in Dr. Dale. He took his place at the parting of the ways 
in theology, in the conception of the Christian ministry, and in the 
growing conflict for civil and religious liberty. His first work was 
done as preacher and pastor at Carr’s Lane Chapel. His style was a 
survival from the rich rhetoric made popular by Burke, yet he was 
scarcely an orator. Dean Alford counted his sermons among “the 
finest specimens of modern preaching ;” but they read even better in 
the published volumes than when delivered from manuscript in the 
pulpit. Asa theologian his name will be associated with controversy 
only, or chiefly, as men differed from his convictions when they were 
expressed in public utterances. His lectures on “The Atonement” 
were the admiration of his neighbor, Cardinal Newman, and were in 
advance of other treatises upon the subject in setting in its true light 
the moral theory, while insisting at the same time that the death of Christ 
must continue to be preached on the ground of human forgiveness. 
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His acceptance of the theory of the annihilation of the impeni- 
tent, and his conclusions as to the peculiar relation of Christ to the 
believers in the Lord’s Supper, were decisions which failed to command 
the adherence of all his brethren, while at the same time they never 
forfeited him their respect. 

No better work was done by him than his courses of expository 
sermons, scholarly and yet practical, which formed a leading feature in 
his entire ministry. Dr. Dale’s public work may be summed up in the 
one word “education.” He was one of a memorable group of men in 
Birmingham, of whom Mr. Chamberlain is perhaps the last one left, 
who started the movement for public schools that ultimately (with 
many modifications) gave to Great Britain the fine school system which 
has already revolutionized national education. To him, also, Mansfield 
College, Oxford, owed more in its inception than to any other one 
man. 

A life more rapid in its movement and more affluent in its volume 
England has rarely seen; but as the end came in view, with it came 
also a tenderness and a sympathy which his iron manhood had seemed 
to lack. In one of his last letters he assured the writer of this notice 
that to live without working would be a poor exchange for “going 
home ;” and so on his desk when he died lay a sheet of an unfinished 
sermon, with its last sentence broken off in the middle. 


T. Harwoop PatTTISON. 
ROCHESTER THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY, 


Rochester, N. Y. 


SysTEMATIC THEOLOGY. By ROBERT VERRELL Foster, D.D., 
Professor of Systematic Theology in the Cumberland Pres- 
byterian Theological Seminary, Lebanon, Tenn. Cumber- 
land Presbyterian Publishing House, Nashville, Tenn., 1898. 
Pp. xii+ 868. $3.50. 


THis is a portly volume of nearly nine hundred pages. Its author 
informs us “it was written primarily as a text-book for undergraduate 
theological students,” but he hopes “it may be useful to intelligent 
lay-Christians as well.” He has sought to cover ‘‘the whole domain 
of doctrinal theology,” including introduction, to which he devotes 
seventy-five pages. His object has been, not to make “ discoveries of 
hitherto unknown truths,” but to teach and impress those “which may 
be safely regarded as already made known.” If this aim is modest, it 
is none the less safe and useful. His whole treatment is more cautious 
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than adventurous. This feature of his work is more praiseworthy than 
censurable. Neither must it be concluded that he is necessarily bound 
in the fetters of traditionalism because his conclusions are the same 
as those reached by the best thinking of the past. He shows that he 
has studied patiently the works of the outstanding leaders of thought 
in other ages, and the statements of the symbols of the church of early 
times and of the Christian bodies of later days. He has also given 
earnest thought to the wide range of subjects covered by such a work 
as his. If, in a number of instances, he hesitates to commit himself 
to definite conclusions on some of the questions about which theo- 
logians who are deemed orthodox differ, it may be from over-caution 
rather than from lack of sturdy thought. If, in other cases, he 
relegates questions to the realm of insoluble mystery without giving 
them the most thorough discussion, which alone can justify this course, 
it may be because he wishes to devote the chief strength of his work to 
the elucidation of the phases of truth which have a practical rather 
than a speculative interest. He makes small reference and less conces- 
sion to the higher criticism and to the more recent trends of specula- 
tive and skeptical thought. His style is clear; yet, as he attempts to 
combine in one a treatment for students and the general reader, it must 
be expected that, in some places, the scholarly reader will find elabora- 
tion which to him appears superfluous. 

The space at our disposal will permit reference to only a few of 
the positions maintained in this volume. 

Religion is “ the spirit of worship” with the beliefs involved and the 
worship in which it finds expression. A supernatural revelation is not 
irrational. ‘A living God must be able to reveal himself ; aGod who is 
love must wish to do so, where and when he considers it necessary.” 
Neither is the work of redemption inconsistent with the divine immuta- 
bility. ‘“ He who is the unchangeable one is not the unchangeable in his 
want of adaptation to the new conditions introduced by sin.” He is not 
disposed to discuss the question whether all the wonderful works recorded 
in the Bible are miracles ; but if we deny the miraculous conception and 
resurrection of our Lord, “‘ Christianity becomes a huge superstructure 
in the air.” He accepts the dynamical theory of inspiration rather 
than the mechanical or verbal. ‘The Scripture writers themselves 
thought, of course, and they thought, and therefore wrote, in harmony 
with their respective individualities.” Apostolic authorship was the 
chief test of canonicity in the early church, which was determined by 
the common consent of primitive Christians, and not by the action of 
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councils. He thinks no doubt is cast upon the inspiration of Scripture 
writers because they embody in their works erroneous statements, pro- 
vided they quote correctly the sources upon which they depend, or 
give the views of science, etc., which prevailed at the time. The 
former part of this statement would seem to require a modification of 
the strictest view of inspiration. On that profound question of the 
relation of nature and will to character, the author believes that even 
God’s holiness is due to his willing and choosing to be pure. He 
accepts the ancient view of the Trinity which holds that each person 
has an eternal property corresponding tohis name. That of the Father 
is paternity, that of the Son is filiation, that of the Spirit is spiration. 
In common with many modern thinkers he holds that the doctrine of 
the Trinity helps us to understand the divine self-consciousness and 
self-sufficiency before the work of creation was begun. 

He rejects the theory of the universe which makes it an evolution 
from eternally existent matter. ‘‘The fact is, if the world is the result 
of an evolution at all, that very circumstance itself inevitably proves 
that it is not an eternal one ; and if it is not an eternal one, its begin- 
ning must be accounted for on some hypothesis which not only does 
not lie in this theory, but is distinctly excluded by it.” 

In his treatment of the question of conscience there is some con- 
fusion. His definition of conscience as “simply the soul or ego 
acting, or having ability to act, in the sphere of right and wrong,” is 
anything but clear. He also holds that conscience is not always right 
in its decisions, and that, still, every man is under moral obligations 
to obey its decisions. If the sphere of conscience were restricted to 
the motives and intentions, these contradictory positions need not be 
held together. He also includes moral inclination and character in 
the will itself. ‘It could incline itself away from God, but it could 
not recreate in itself an inclination back to God.” “His will as 
character is beyond the reach of his will as volition.” In this view 
he may have much learned support, but to the writer of this review it 
leads to much confusion of thought. 

This is his view of the person of Christ: “The one self-conscious- 
ness of Christ was that which belonged to his person as the eternal 
Logos. In consenting to become incarnate he at the same time con- 
sented that his self-consciousness, like the other elements of his divine 
personality, should, in his state of humiliation, act through its limited 
human channel, at least in so far as to meet the requirements of his 
mediatorial work.” He speaks of the “one person of Christ having two 
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natures andenergizing through them.” Did the person energize through 
the natures, or did the natures energize through the person ? 

He adopts a modified federal headship theory of original sin. God 
made a covenant with Adam, which held good for the race as well, 
because Adam was the natural head of the race, including it in him- 
self in germ. The atonement of Christ is to reconcile God to the 
world, because “it introduced a condition on the basis of which God 
could, consistently with his holiness, exercise his love in forgiveness.” 
God’s predestination to salvation is conditional upon foreseen faith ; 
but the Arminian view is not accepted in all its features. The atone- 
ment is an absolute satisfaction “‘as a universal provision and as a uni- 
versal protection against the penalty of original sin But it is con- 
ditional in its application to those who are capable of making use of 
the means which lead to repentance and faith.” On the other hand, 
God preserves all who are once saved. His view of regeneration, 
faith, repentance, and sanctification does not call for remark. His 
idea of the church commits him to the view that the Jewish people 
were the church before Christ. He also states that the Jews at the 
time of our Lord regarded the Old Testament sprinklings as baptisms, 
which, of course, is not the view of the most authoritative scholar- 
ship, even of those who practice sprinkling. He thinks infant baptism 
is justified, because “the will of infants is represented by the will of 
their believing parents and of the church.” However, he does not 
give us any Scripture for this view. He makes one blunder which is 
inexcusable, especially by one living on this continent. He classes 
Baptists with Romanists, Lutherans, and Episcopalians in believing 
water baptism to be “essential to salvation.” His views on eschatology 
are in harmony with those which have generally prevailed in Christen- 
dom. He does not favor pre-millennialism, and does not believe 
there is any probation after death. 


CALVIN GOODSPEED. 
McMASTER UNIVERSITY, 


Toronto, Canada. 


THE CHRISTIAN CREED AND THE CREEDS OF CHRISTENDOM. By 
SAMUEL G. GREEN, B.A., D.D. New York: The Mac- 
millan Co., 1898. Pp. 374. $1.75. 


Ours is an age of general and deep-seated revolt against dogmas, 
creeds, and confessions in religion. In the rebound we have gone so 
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far that we are in danger of overlooking an important side of historical 
and profitable truth, as it is expressed in the creeds of Christendom. 
Writers of true historical sense and sound judgment, who can keep to 
the via media, and do it with largeness and sweetness of spirit, have an 
important mission to fulfil. They, more than any others, are likely to 
get a hearing from the two prejudiced extremes, and bring them 
toward the truth, which is never found entire in either extreme. It is 
only thus that normal progress and the consequent growth of a 
well-rounded and healthy spiritual life become possible. 

Dr. Green seems admirably to meet this requirement. His book 
consists of seven lectures delivered on the Angus foundation at 
Regent’s Park College, London. 

He begins with a very discriminating discussion of the nature and 
relations of faith and dogma. Both are necessary ; they do not con- 
flict ; they are mutually helpful. But at the last everyone must interpret 
the oracles of God for himself, for he is personally responsible. 

Then follow naturally lectures on the evolution of creeds. Creeds 
are a psychological necessity. In their development we have the Bible 
creeds, and the three great creeds of the ancient church —the apostles’, 
the Nicene, and the Athanasian. 

The period of the Reformation was prolific in confessions, showing 
forth all the great divisions of belief, from the Puritans’ to the deliver- 


ances of the council of Trent. This work is excellently done in two 
lectures, which are followed by a very convincing lecture on the value 
and limitations of creeds. 


The sixth lecture treats of “Subscription to Articles of Faith.” 
The subject is discussed in the light of its history. Many ques- 
tions of casuistry arise, and the conclusion is reached that subscrip- 
tion has not, in fact, been a safeguard of orthodoxy, but rather that 
there has been the closest agreement where subscription has not been 
imposed. 

The case of Professor Jowett is in point. He had been accused 
of having denied the Catholic faith He was summoned to 
appear before the vice-chancellor and sign the Thirty-nine Articles 
anew. “He appeared in answer to the summons, and the vice- 
chancellor Cotton began to address him solemnly on the awfulness of 
his situation. Jowett cut him short with the words: ‘Mr. Vice- 
Chancellor, I have come to sign the articles.” Dr. Cotton recommenced 
his harangue. In reply, as tradition has it, Jowett simply asked for a 
new pen, and wrote his signature without another word.” 
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The closing lecture is on “The Certainties of Faith: the Catholic 
Church of the Future.” The author ardently longs for church unity, 
but it cannot come through unity of organization or unity of opinion, 
but only through unity of heart. 


J. W. Moncrier. 
THE UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO. 


LEHRBUCH DER DOGMENGESCHICHTE. Von Dr. REINHOLD SEE- 
BERG, ord. Professor der systematischen Theologie in Erlan- 
gen, Zweite Halfte: Die Dogmengeschichte des Mittelalters 
und der Neuzeit. Erlangen und Leipzig: A. Deichert’sche 
Verlagsbuchhandlung, 1898. Pp. xiv+472. M. 8; com- 
plete, M. 13.40. 

Tuis volume completes the author’s work on the History of Chris- 
tian Dogmas. It is written in clear and easily intelligible German, 
differing favorably in this respect, like modern German works gener- 
ally, from those which were written a quarter of a century and more 
ago. Hence anyone fairly familiar with the German language, and 
with the Latin, in which most of the quotations are given, will find no 
difficulty in the reading of it. It is, however, not a work intended for 
mere cursory reading. Its compactness and brevity make it a book 
for close and careful study rather than for rapid reading. The theo- 
logian will find it convenient, also, as a book of reference in his daily 
theological pursuits. 

Professor Seeberg’s work is, however, not a history of theological 
thought. With German theologians generally, he distinguishes care- 
fully between theological doctrines and Christian dogmas. The dogma 
is a Christian doctrine clothed with the authority of the church. It is 
a biblical or revealed truth, discovered and defined, indeed, by the theo- 
logian, but afterward formally acknowledged, and accepted by the 
Christian community as an authoritative expression of its faith. Such 
expression may be given to it through the voice of a general council, 
as in the history of the early church ; or by official action on the part 
of the hierarchy, as during the Middle Ages; or through the agency 
of Christian princes representing the church in a certain territory, 
as in the time of the Reformation. The dogma in any case isa 
revealed truth formally authorized and confessed by the church, or at 
least some part of it. 

By means of this distinction the field of the history of dogmas is 
narrowed very much; for the views and speculations of individual 
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theologians come into consideration only in so far as they affected the 
development of publicly accepted dogmas. And the number of these 
is not very large. From the seventh century, the period with which 
this volume opens, to the beginning of the age of scholasticism, 
Gregory the Great is the overshadowing authority, by whom the 
Augustinian theology of the former period is transplanted, though 
in a seriously modified form, and made to be the faith of the western 
medieval church. The controversies of this period, as Professor 
Seeberg shows, like those relating to predestination and the Lord’s 
Supper, had their origin in the efforts to modify the Augustinian 
system. 

During the first period of the scholastic age we have the great 
names of St. Bernard, Anselm, Abélard, and Peter Lombard, whose 
views are given with considerable fulness, and, as we believe, with 
entire accuracy, in this volume. In regard to Anselm’s famous theory 
of the atonement the author makes the remark (p. 184), which is, 
indeed, contrary to popular theological opinion, but which we believe 
to be thoroughly justified by the fact, that “it is not correct to say that 
the fundamental thoughts of Anselm’s theory have become the common 
property of the church.” They were vigorously opposed by Abélard 
and others, and were never widely accepted in the medizval church ; 
and in the Reformation period they were transformed into the vicari- 
ous-punishment doctrine which is now, too, giving place to better 
views. In the second period of the scholastic age Thomas Aquinas is 
the great figure, and the volume before us gives an admirable exposi- 
tion of the summa theologiae, as well as of the works of other great 
thinkers, in as far as they affected the faith of the time. It would be 
interesting here to refer to our author’s discussion of the origin and 
development of some of the peculiar dogmas of the medizval church, 
like those relating to grace (gratia infusa), merit, good works, indul- 
gence, and the like; but our space forbids. One of the most interest- 
ing chapters of the book under notice treats of the decline of the 
scholastic theology, and of the religious and social crisis during the 
closing period of the Middle Ages, in which we meet with such keen 
and independent thinkers as Duns Scotus and William of Accam, 
and the “reformers before the Reformation ;”’ and in which it is 
shown that the Reformation, when it came, was due no less to social 
than to religious conditions. 

More than half of the volume under notice treats of the develop- 
ment of dogmas during and subsequent to the time of the Protestant 
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Reformation. In regard to this part of the volume there will prob- 
ably be the most difference of opinion among Protestant theologians. 
They will not all agree with the author when he maintains that the 
Lutheran dogma is the most typical expression of genuine Christianity ; 
although few may care to dispute with him in regard to the command- 
ing position which he assigns to Luther in the development of Chris- 
tian doctrine. But when he holds that Lutheran dogma came to its 
relative completion in the Form of Concord, which by some has been 
declared to have been a form of discord, we imagine that even some 
Lutherans will shake their heads. 

In giving the account of the rise and development of dogma in the 
Reformed church, our author asserts that Zwingli, contrary to his own 
express declaration, was in the beginning dependent upon Luther, and 
received his reformatory impulse from the latter, though he afterward 
diverged from him in a number of points, not to the improvement of 
his faith. This, according to Seeberg, is true also of Calvin and other 
reformers. There was one point, however, in regard to which all the 
reformers were agreed, and that was the doctrine of predestination, or 
of divine determinism. They were all determinists. What made 
them such was the fear of Pelagianism, or of the doctrines of work- 
righteousness and of salvation by merz¢ in the Catholic system. But 
it has usually been said that Luther and Zwingli held to the theory of 
determinism only as a single conception by the side of other concep- 
tions, which made it harmless, while Calvin made it the central prin- 
ciple of his theological system. This view, however, Professor Seeberg 
rejects. He maintains that the doctrine of determinism became cen- 
tral in Calvinistic theology only at the synod of Dort, and that the 
teaching of Dort and of Westminster is no more truly Calvinistic than it 
is Pauline. 

The dogmatic development of Roman Catholicism, as Professor 
Seeberg shows, came to its conclusion in the Vatican council which 
declared the infallibility of the pope. There is a difference, however, 
in the sense in which Roman Catholic and Protestant dogmas may be 
said to be complete. The former are absolutely finished and incapable 
of further development, because of the quality of infallibility which is 
claimed for the church ; while the latter are only re/aéively complete, 
and hence must await further development in the future. The devel- 
opment of dogmas is a work that can never be absolutely completed, 
but can only be ever approaching completion. And as this work is 
the result of theological activity, the ‘evangelical church must ever 
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prize very highly a free theology, knowing that such a theology is 
called to the exercise of a vital function in the church of pure doc- 
trine.”’ 


W. Rupp. 
THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY OF THE REFORMED CHURCH, 
Lancaster, Pa. 


THE GOSPEL OF THE ATONEMENT. The Aulsean Lectures for 
1898-99. By James M. Wi son, A.M., Vicar of Rochdale. 
New York: The Macmillan Co., 1899. Pp. 165. $1. 


THESE lectures are the result of their author’s conviction that 
“in the theory of the atonement, in the thought of Christ’s work 
for us, which ought to be the foundation of Christian faith and its 
greatest charm, lies at the present time the greatest obstacle to that 
faith.” 

He means that the traditional, orthodox view of a substitutionary 
expiatory power in the cross to propitiate divine justice and thus 
reconcile God and man is so repugnant to the modern mind, and so 
inconsistent with the spirit of the gospel as now recognized by the 
church, that it must be abandoned if the world is to be reached by 
Christianity in these times. 

He admits that the terms and figures used to describe the modus 
of the atonement favor the objective transactual view. But “‘it is 
vain to quote texts.” The “altar imagery” of the Jews was neces- 
sary at the time to convey the ideas of redemption, but our present 
point of view forces us to new interpretations. The New Testament 
writers spoke the language of their day; but the Greek school of 
theologians who followed the apostles confined themselves to the 
spirit of the word rather than the letter. It was what Christ does 
in us, rather than what he has done for us, which they apprehended 
and formulated. 

With Augustine the western mind, trained in the forensic school of 
Roman law, entered the arena, and thenceforth constructive theology 
became the rule. To this formalistic method we owe the severities 
of the faith which are now at last being outgrown. The subjective 
tone and trend of modern thought, the habit of looking at truth 
through the medium of life and its processes, has irresistibly moved 
Christian thinkers to a corresponding treatment of the mysteries of 
the cross. 
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That the sufferings of Christ were not penal, but sympathetic ; 
that he saves from sin by exhibiting to the sinner the awful nature of 
moral evil and inspiring him with the ability to abjure and avoid it ; 
that redemption and regeneration are but terms describing different 
phases of the one divine-human process of converting the sinful into 
the holy ; that this process is but a manifestation of the love of God 
working on the world and in it. and by means of this operation sure at 
last to overcome all evil and displace it with good—this is the gospel 
of the atonement. 

We need not say that it is but a new publication of the “moral 
influence theory” which has been current with many for a long time 
in this country. The book will add little to the literature of that 
department of theology, but it is one of the best of its kind. Frank 
and fearless in expression, reverent in mood, spiritual in motive, and 
practical in aim, it is a well-deserving treatment of the central mystery 
of our faith. Horace Bushnell would have welcomed it heartily. 

We may do as much, with the understanding that the atonement is 
a doctrine so many-sided as to permit an indefinite number and variety 
of views to be taken of it. Doubtless there is a sense in which each of 
the theories of the cross— the substitutionary, commercial, governmen- 
tal, sympathetic, ethical, vital—may subtend some arc of the infinite 
circle of truth. The last word has not yet been said about the atone- 
ment. It never will be said by finite thought and language. 

One grave objection to this work is on account of the fact that the 
writer does not recognize this principle. He treats every other theory 
of the atonement with a severity due only to positive error. ‘This is 
unphilosophical. It does not allow for the variation of points of view 
which the historic process necessitates. In the evolution of truth a 


place can be found for the substitutionary theory as well as for the 
vital. 


CHARLES J. BALDWIN. 
GRANVILLE, O. 


Moratity as A Revicion. An Exposition of Some First Prin- 
ciples. By W. R. WasuincTon Suttivan. London: Swan, 
Sonnenschein & Co., Lim.; New York: The Macmillan Co., 
1898. Pp. vi+ 296. $2. 


Tuts volume is made up of addresses given by the author before 
the Ethical Religion Society, in Steinway Hall, Portman Square, Lon- 
don. Two sentences from its preface will indicate sufficiently its 
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purport: ‘The present volume is a plea for a reconsideration of the 
religious question, and an inquiry as to the possibility of reconstruct- 
ing religion by shifting its basis from inscrutable dogmas to the 
unquestionable facts of man’s moral nature ;” “Religion is morality 
recognized as a divine command ; morality is the foundation ; religion 
only adds the new and commanding point of view” (Kant). Among 
the topics dealt with are religion, science, and theism, as related to 
ethics ; the conscience, compensation, prayer (‘the prayer of petition 
ought instantly to cease as infantine, irrational, and irreverent”), war 
(“the last and crowning infamy of wholesale and systematized man- 
slaughter”), marriage (“nature’s great sacrament”), death, and the 
writings of Kant, Comte, Emerson, Tennyson, William Watson, and 
Mrs. Humphry Ward. Of these, Kant is described as “the only true 
commentator on Jesus and his religion,” and as “the morning star of 
the new Reformation,” Comte as “an apostle of true religion,” and 
Emerson as “the last of the ethical prophets.” Theology has set 
before us as God “the magnified copy of a fiend,” has brought the 
world under the sway of “foul superstition,” with “results deplorably, 
indescribably wicked ;”’ the “ church of Emerson” will change all that. 

With much in this work we find ourselves in sympathy —with its 
strenuous ethical tone; with its insistence, often eloquent, on the 
moral law as underived, authoritative, and eternal; with its idealistic 
interpretation of the world. Nevertheless, we cannot regard it as of 
great significance. The author is not always self-consistent, nor fully 
aware of the necessary implications of his thesis. The impression is of 
one dealing with themes too large either for his powers or else for the 


limits set by a popular address. 
WILLIAM FREMONT BLACKMAN. 
YALE UNIVERSITY, 
New Haven, Conn. 


New TESTAMENT CHURCHMANSHIP, and the Principles upon 
which it was Founded. By Henry Yates SATTERLEE, 
Bishop of Washington. London, New York,and Bombay : 
Longmans, Green & Co., 1899. Pp. xxx +280. $1.50. 


Books written as this book has been are greatly to be desired. 
The New Testament is the record of the purest and deepest religious 
feeling. It cannot be fully interpreted by the men of the chair by them- 
selves, for in them, too often, the keen analytic processes of modern 
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criticism weaken the capacity for deep and fervid religious feeling. 
Like to like, is a fundamental rule in interpretation. The men of the 
chair need to be corrected and supplemented by men who do most of 
their thinking in the pulpit, or under the pressure of the problems 
and questions that go with the motives of masses of men acting 
together in religion. Bishop Satterlee’s book is just such a book as 
was to be expected from him. It is thoroughly conservative. Its 
methods of argument are emotional and traditional in places where 
a sober critical judgment is called for. It disposes of certain great 
difficulties in short and easy order. But the book is deeply devout. 
It never calls names. And its vigor and simplicity are fine and 
refreshing. 

The preface gives the purpose of the book. It is ‘“‘a humble attempt 
to differentiate between church principles as set forth in the New 
Testament itself and church principles as they appeared at the time of 
the Reformation, in the medizval setting and interpretation of the 
Church of Rome” (p. xii). The author’s thesis is a restatement of the 
Anglican theory of the via media. The Church of Rome is “ objective” 
to excess, emphasizing the institutional side of the church to the 
injury of faith and personality. Protestantism is excessively “ sub- 
jective,” emphasizing the personal element to the injury of the col- 
lective and institutional aspect of our religion. The Anglican com- 
munion mediates between Romanism and Protestantism. It brings 
forward the objective factor in the process of salvation, the real pres- 
ence of the Head of the church in the sacraments, and the divine 
elements in church government. At the same time it is more “sub- 
jective” than the Roman church, giving full rights to individual faith, 
and making the priesthood, not vicarious, but representative. This is 
the theory. 

The terms “ subjective” and “objective” are slippery terms to use. 
And Bishop Satterlee, like the rest of us,sometimes covers gaps in 
thought by using them. The deepest fault in the book is that it makes 
no attempt seriously to think through the relation between the church 
and the Bible. 


Henry S. NasH. 
CAMBRIDGE DIVINITY SCHOOL, 


Cambridge, Mass. 
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CuuRCH IDEAS IN SCRIPTURE AND SCOTLAND. By JAMES RANKIN, 
D.D., Minister of Muthill. Edinburgh and London: William 
Blackwood & Sons, 1898. Pp. 290. 6s. 


Dr. RANKIN, in an introduction of fifty-five pages, endeavors 
briefly to set forth the “elements” of the constitution of the Christian © 
church. He traces the growth of church polity in history and marks 
its basis in Scripture. In determining the formative principles of 
church government we cannot, in his view, safely rely on Scripture 
alone. He declares that “before the usual appeal to Scripture can be 
made at all, we need to use the conciliar decisions of the churchin the 
fourth century as to what is and what is not Scripture.” Appealing 
to both the Bible and history conjointly, he finds pervading Christian 
history five distinctive “ features” of the church: “set forms of public 
prayer ; the Christian year; alectionary for Holy Scripture ; dedication 
of churches; and distinctive ecclesiastical architecture.” 

Following the introduction, we have thirteen discourses pertaining 
to the church, its mission, its offices, its sacred seasons and customs, 
and its unity. These discourses, though called sermons, are rather 
essays. They lack the direct address that characterizes the genuine 
sermon, but they are clear in style and suggestive in thought. 

But our author is not irenical in spirit. He evidently has a horror 
of dissenters. He speaks of them with sarcasm and scorn. Those 
refusing to acknowledge the authority of the Nicene creed and the 
apostles’ creed are guilty of “one of the greatest impertinences” and 
show “a lamentable amount of ignorance, want of historic judgment, 
or excessive self-will and presumption.” He calls some of his 
brethren ‘Presbyterian zealots who rant in Protestant conventions.” 
He speaks of “the jejune monotony of revivalism, preaching for 
collections, and beating the drum of dissenting politics.” He calls 
“dissenting meeting-houses” “booths for receipt of custom, elec- 
tioneering offices for low revolutionary politics.” He denounces dis- 
senters as “pretentious religionists,”’ “fanatics and humbugs who 
affect the pietistic line,” and “ many thousands in Scotland ” as “eccle- 
siastical Hottentots who think themselves very pious.” Speaking of 
the Congregational Union of Great Britain, he says: “The dreadfully 
one-sided political character of the sect may be inferred from their 
own report that 98 per cent. of their students are total abstainers, and 
that 2,364 of their ministers occupy the same rabid position.” Such a 
shot as that is more destructive in its recoil than in its discharge. 
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But let no one suppose that the entire book of which we write is 
given up to such medizval ecclesiastical belligerency. There is in 
it, taken as a whole, more honey than gall, more fragrant flowers than 
pungent wormwood. Any discriminating reader will be benefited by 
perusing its pages. 

GALUSHA ANDERSON. 

THE UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO, 


FUNDAMENTAL IDEAS OF THE ROMAN CaTHOLIC CHURCH. By 
FRANK HuGH Foster, Theological Seminary (Congrega- 
tional), Oakland, Cal. Philadelphia: Presbyterian Board 
of Publication and Sabbath-School Work, 1899. Pp. vii + 
366. $1.50. 


Most readers of the AMERICAN JOURNAL OF THEOLOGY are familiar 
with the attractive volume of Cardinal Gibbons on Zhe Faith of Our 
Fathers. it has had an enormous circulation, being now in its forty- 
seventh edition. Protestants are convinced that, despite its charm, it is 
thoroughly one-sided and misleading. In the interests of fairness, 
therefore, the need for a presentation of the other side was most urgent. 
Professor Foster was well equipped for just such a work. He had read 
sympathetically the leading Roman Catholic writers, and earnestly 
sought to understand them. And, while not having it for his sole pur- 
pose, he has written avery complete rejoinder to Zhe Faith of Our 
Fathers. Now, as Roman Catholics and Protestants have read Cardinal 
Gibbons’ book, the same Roman Catholics and Protestants should con- 
sider the other side as presented by Professor Foster. 

He starts out by recognizing the great fundamental ideas in which 
both sides agree. With these he has nothing todo. He simply con- 
fines himself to the points of difference, omitting all present-day issues, 
such, for instance, as the public-school question. 

Having thus limited his subject, he proceeds to a critical examina- 
tion of the fundamental ideas of the Roman Catholic church. His 
method is in the treatment of each idea to make a clear and honest 
statement of it as gathered from the best Roman Catholic authorities. 
He then shows the weak points in the idea, saving always what is 
valuable to be incorporated into the corresponding Protestant idea— 
where such an idea exists. 

In Part I he takes up the Romanist idea of the church. Beginning 
with its definition he runs through all its phases, such as visibility, 
apostolicity, holiness, catholicity, unity, infallibility, and so on. He 
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raises again the question as to whether Peter was ever at Rome. At 
best it is doubtful, and, if he were at Rome, it is not probable that he 
was ever bishop of the Roman church, and his martyrdom is equally 
improbable. 

In Part II he discusses the doctrine of salvation. He finds in the 
entire system a vast organization of external means of salvation, which 
is “unnecessary, unwarranted, and injurious.” This system stands in 
striking and most unfavorable contrast with Protestantism, which 
“relies upon one Mediator between God and man, the man Christ 
Jesus.” 


J. W. MoncrIEF. 
THE UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO. 


Der KaTHOLIcisMUS ALS PRINCIP DES FoRTSCHRITTS. Von Dr. 
HERMANN SCHELL, Professor der Apologetik und verglei- 
chenden Religionswissenschaft an der Universitat Wiirzburg. 
Siebente Auflage. Wiirzburg: Andreas Gobel’s Verlags- 
buchhandlung, 1899. Pp. 136. M. 1.20. 


THE author is one of the ablest of the progressive Catholic theolo- 
gians of Germany, and the present work is indicative of the strength 
and boldness of the German liberal Catholic movement. He belongs to 
that section of the Roman Catholic church, represented in America by 


Archbishop Ireland, which believes that if the Roman church is to justify 
her claim to catholicity she must keep fully abreast of the science of 
the age, allow and encourage the utmost freedom of thought and of 
research, and give place to the employment of whatever modes of life 
and methods of Christian work may seem best adapted to the time and 
place. He begins by freely admitting that in science (in the broad 
sense of the term) the Roman Catholic church has been left lamen- 
tably behind by Protestantism. He calls attention to a recent exposure 
by Taxil of the depths of pagan superstition in which the Catholic 
masses are still involved and which marks the inferiority of current 
Catholicism to current Protestantism. It is not, therefore, actual 
Catholicism that the author declares to be the principle of progress, 
but it is ideal Catholicism as apprehended by himself and a consider- 
able body of educated Catholics in Germany and elsewhere. Starting 
out with the idea that the true church of Christ should be universal, 
and that catholicity can be attributed to no other organization than 
that which centers at Rome and has the pope at its head, he insists 
that this great organization should not only appropriate all the results 
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of scientific research and thought — including of course natural science, 
philosophy, economics, civil polity, history, etc.—but should lead the 
world in its progress toward the goal of civilization. He shows by 
statistics the superiority of Protestants to Catholics in education, and 
insists that, so far from having been injured by the infusion of Protes- 
tant ideas, German Catholics have thereby become imbued with the 
spirit of progress. He attributes the backwardness of Catholics to the 
fact that individual reason and personality have been hampered by 
ecclesiastical authority, and insists, on the ground of numerous New 
Testament texts, upon the fact that the believer is inwardly taught by 
the Spirit of God. Personal experience of divine truth, and not 
priestly authority, is the condition of individual religious progress. It 
would be difficult to find even in evangelical literature a more vigor- 
ous and well-reasoned plea for individualism and liberty. The author 
devotes a long chapter to “Freedom of Thought and Ecclesiastical 
Authority.” It would be interesting to give a summary of the author’s 
performance of the difficult task of reconciling these two elements. 
Of course, ideally, the Catholic church would not wish to exercise any 
authority that would interfere with any proper freedom of thought and 
research. The headings of other chapters are: “Conservatism and 
Progress,” ‘The Ideal of Catholicism,” ‘Cardinal Manning on Our 
Question,” and some concluding remarks by way of warning against 
misunderstandings. If such a book as this does not promptly find a 
place in the Jadex Librorum Prohibitorum, it may be inferred that in 
Germany at least the policy of the Roman curia is to allow freedom 
of thought and research to an almost unlimited extent. 

Since the above was written Schell’s works have been censured by 
the congregation of the /zdex, and he has humbly submitted to the 
authority of the pope. 


ALBERT HENRY NEWMAN. 
MCMASTER UNIVERSITY, 


Toronto, Canada. 


Der REFORMKATHOLIZISMUS DIE RELIGION DER ZUKUNFT. Fiir 
die Gebildeten aller Bekenntnisse dargestellt. Von JosEF 
MOLLER, Doctor der Philosophie. Wirzburg: Andreas 
Gébel’s Verlagsbuchhandlung, 1899. Pp. viii+ 102. M. 1.50. 


MULLER’s brochure represents the same type of Catholic thought 
as that of Schell. He refers with great respect to Schell as “the cele- 
brated Wiirzburg apologist,” who has in preparation a large work 
along the same lines. He refers to Archbishop Ireland as an eminent 
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prelate who stands at the head of the movement represented in 
America. He claims to write with irenical intent, and to allow himself 
to show indignation only when the eighth commandment (against false 
witness) is violated by his opponents. The brochure is divided into 
two parts: (1) ‘Fundamental Apologetical Questions” and (2) 
“Catholicism and Protestantism of the Present.” The first part is 
divided into nine sections: “Religion,” “Christ the God-Man,” 
‘* Modern Biblical Criticism,” “The Old Testament,” ‘“‘ The New Testa- 
ment,” “The Apostolic Confession of Faith,” “The Church,” “ Ecclesi- 
astical Infallibility,” ‘‘ Necessity of the Infallible Teaching Office and 
Relation of the Same to Scripture and Tradition.” Religion is defined 
as “the striving after an understanding of the world and enfranchise- 
ment of the mind (Geisteser/ésung).” Its universality and vast impor- 
tance in human life are recognized. The necessity and the reality of 
divine revelation to a right understanding of the world and a true 
emancipation of the mind are insisted upon. While recognizing the 
necessity and the propriety of biblical criticism, the author has no sym- 
pathy with the current negative criticism, and with considerable ability 
seeks to set aside its supposed results and to vindicate for the Old and 
New Testament books their authenticity and their inerrancy. He puts 
more emphasis than does Schell on the Roman Catholic church as the 
great, divinely constituted instrument for the realization of God’s pur- 
poses on earth. He seeks to prove historically the primacy of the 
Roman see as the Cathedra Petri and of the bishop of Rome as the suc- 
cessor of Peter, the rock upon which Christ was to build his church. 
The necessity of an infallible teaching office is argued from the fallibility 
of theological science and of biblical exegesis. If there is to be true 
catholicity, there must be an infallible teacher and an authoritative guide. 
Yet, notwithstanding the possession of these advantages, Catholicism 
is being sadly outstripped by Protestantism. Statistics are given to 
show that Catholicism is rapidly losing ground in Germany. In 
Baden within a few years Protestants have gained 44,000 as compared 
with Catholics; in Alsace the accession of Catholics to Protestantism 
has been double that of Protestants to Catholicism. In 1896 in Prus- 
sia 18,000 Catholics became Protestants, against 2,000 Protestant con- 
verts to Catholicism. Protestant influence is everywhere dominant, 
and Protestant modes of thought are permeating Catholic communi- 
ties. The author seeks to account for this “Catholic inferiority.” He 
finds the chief reason in the neglect of thorough education for the 
Catholic people and the repression of freedom of thought and of 
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research by the Catholic leaders. He thinks the scholastic methods 
of philosophical and theological thinking and teaching unsuited to 
the age, and, like Schell, he insists that Catholics shall avail themselves 
freely of modern science and encourage liberty of thought and 
research. 


ALBERT HENRY NEWMAN. 
McMASTER UNIVERSITY, 


Toronto, Canada. 


Notes ON MEDIAVAL SERVICES IN ENGLAND. With an Index of 
Lincoln Ceremonies. By Cur. Worpswortn, M.A., 
Rector of St. Peter and St. Paul’s, Marlborough, etc. 
London: Thomas Baker, 1898. Pp. xiii+ 313. 7s. 6d., net. 


Tue author of this book has been led, from the practical spiritual 
needs of his own life and the life of his times, to the conviction that 
the great English cathedrals are not fulfilling their mission so com- 
pletely as they did in days long gone. This has led him to inquire as 
well as he can into “ what use was made in earlier ages of those side 
chapels and other nooks and corners which at least at no distant date 
were kept sedulously locked and were only to be visited under a pre- 
text of historical or antiquarian interest or curiosity.” 

He has found that there is a wide-spread ignorance concerning 
many of the simplest details of these parts of church fabric. He has 
thus been led further to inquire as to the hours of divine service in 
the English churches during the Middle Ages, and as to the customs 
and ceremonies, and the titles of the altars and chapels in the minster 
of old Lincoln. 

The cathedral churches of Exeter, Lincoln, Salisbury, and Wells, 
where the records of service are more or less accessible, have been 
chosen for special study. 

The result is a mass of incomplete, but very interesting “notes ;” 
and notes they are, not narrative. The student of the medieval 
church history of England will be able from this material to form a 
very good conception of the services as they were carried on. 
Indeed, he can almost get back and live them over again. 

The work was evidently a labor of love, as the author was “ born 
under the shadow of Westminster Abbey and had the privilege of 
being christened in the southwest chapel,” and the fruits of the labor 
amply justify the undertaking. 


J. W. MoncrieEr. 
UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO. 
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THE WorLp’s UNREST AND ITS REMEDY. By James FIELD 
SpaLpInG. New York, London, and Bombay: Longmans, 
Green & Co., 1898. Pp. 229. $1.25. 

THE author of this book alleges that men in our day are in a state 
of unusual unrest, which can be allayed by uniting with the Roman 
Catholic church. This ecclesiastical body is “the haven of peace.” 
But in characterizing his church he never uses the epithet “ Roman,” 
but exclusively appropriates to that purpose the term “Catholic.” But 
there is not even a statistical basis for such a claim. All, of whatever 
name or of no name, that truly follow Christ constitute the catholic 
church. 

Still our author is irenic in utterance. He calls all Christians out- 
side the Romish church “separated brethren.” He evidently longs 
to conduct them into his ecclesiastical ‘‘ haven of peace.” To effect 
this he sets forth and defends all papal claims and doctrines. He is 
evidently conscious of the extreme difficulty of his task. To show 
that the Romish church by preéminence is “holy;” that the claim 
of the pope’s infallibilty, which, he says, “may be called astound- 
ing,” has, nevertheless, “eminent reasonableness ;” that transubstan- 
tiation, the immaculate conception, and the mass are rational dogmas, 
is a work so formidable that before it even a brave man would be 
readily excused for faltering. But our author never flinches, and 
for the encouragement of his “separated brethren” he assures them 
that they would have no difficulty in accepting these “ astounding” 
dogmas, if they would only take the Roman Catholic point of view. 
But how can they do that without violence to their reason and con- 
science ? 

In his earnest advocacy of papal infallibility he says: ‘“ How can 
the pope act as supreme teacher of the church if his decisions upon 
questions of faith and morals are not final? And how can they be 
final if not infallible?” So say weall. There is only one defect in 
the argument : the premises are not proved. 

The book is full of unproved assumptions like the following: the 
world now has unusual unrest; this unrest is only evil; it can be met 
by uniting with the papal church ; the quietude of soul that comes from 
submitting reason and conscience to ecclesiastical superiors is a good 
to be desired ; etc., etc. 

But true rest of soul is never found in dogmas or sacraments or 
in ecclesiastical establishments, but alone in Christ, who has said: 
“Come unto me... . I will give you rest.” So Augustine in his 
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Confessions said: ‘Thou, O Lord, hast made us for thyself, and our 


heart is unquiet until it find rest in Thee.” 


GALUSHA ANDERSON. 
THE UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO. 


THE GosPpEL FOR A WoRLD oF SiN. By Henry van Dyke, 
D.D., Pastor of the Brick Church in New York. New York: 
The Macmillan Co., 1899. Pp. x+ 278. $1.25. 


It was almost inevitable that Dr. van Dyke should complement his 
volume of lectures on Zhe Gospel for an Age of Doubt by a book of 
this nature. In common with other continuations, this series chal- 
lenges comparison with its predecessor, and, on the whole, it does no 
discredit to it. Dr. van Dyke is a literary man even more than a 
theologian. He attracts and holds us by his grace of style, and if we 
say, therefore, that the present volume shows more signs of haste than 
the one which preceded it, we only do so by way of warning a most 
facile and charming writer that there is a risk in publishing so much 
and so fast. When Dr. van Dyke says that sin is not a thing to be 
defined, but only to be felt, he sets a very wise limitation to his treatise. 
Throughout his book deals with our feelings rather than with any 
definitions of them. So he declares as to forgiveness through Christ 
that “the attempt to transform any of the glowing words which the 
apostles use to describe it into a cool, abstract, scientific definition 
inevitably results in a misrepresentation.” Yet no one can read these 
graphic pages without carrying away a clear conception of the heinous- 
ness of sin and “the inward peace and secret joy, and newness of life,” 
which come with forgiveness. The author’s book is essentially Christo- 
centric. The true sense of sin is possible only when we accept theism, 
and theism leads to Christianity. In a powerful and elaborate chapter 
Dr. van Dyke shows that without Christ the Bible is a message of 
despair, whereas, if he be restored to his place in it, it becomes the book 
of hope and joy. His vigorous realization of the personality of Christ 
influences his whole treatment of the subject of sin. Christ comes 
into the inner life, and it is his presence there which strikes a blow at 
the malign power that “poisons the streams of human existence at the 
fountain head.” Had there been no sin, yet he would have come as the 
revealer of the divine love, and now any imitation of him on our part 
is impossible without first accepting the merits of his atonement. 
Today three great ethical ideas are swaying the human race with increas- 
ing power. These are, the unity and solidarity of mankind, the true 
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notion of law, and the just conception of sin. Our interpretation of 
the message of the cross will be influenced by our interpretation of 
these. Dr. van Dyke’s treatise shows how true it is to say also that our 
interpretation of each of these is immensely influenced by our inter- 
pretation of the cross. It is to the literary rather than to the theologi- 
cal mind that this book addresses itself, and for this very reason it is 
likely to find many readers and do excellent service to the cause of 
reasonable Christianity. T. Harwoop Pattison. 


ROCHESTER THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY, 
Rochester, N. Y. 


SERMONS PREACHED IN WESTMINSTER ABBEY. By BasiL WIL- 
BERFORCE, D.D., Canon of Westminster. New York: E. 
& J. B. Young & Co., 1899. Pp. viii+ 244. 53s. 


CaNON WILBERFORCE shares with Canon Gore the greatest 
popularity of the present stated preachers in Westminster Abbey- 
Whenever they appear in its pulpit crowded congregations are in 
attendance. This volume contains eighteen sermons. They treat of 
great subjects and belong to what Canon Wilberforce calls the 
“ theological-forwards’ school of thought,” and he acknowledges his 
deep indebtedness to Dean Farrar, the late Dr. Samuel Cox, and 
others of their way of thinking. The burden of the volume is, in the 
terms of the author, “the larger, the eternal hope.” Future punish- 
ment is but the “zeonian remedial process.”” All human souls shall be 
ultimately restored to God. This is assured on the ground of the 
“responsible Father,” “the irresistible all-Fatherhood of God,” to 
whose urgency all human wills, either in this world or in the next, must 
inevitably yield. No hyper-Calvinist ever more tenaciously insisted 
upon the election to salvation of certain ones than Canon Wilberforce 
insists upon the final salvation of all. No matter how fixed character 
may become, or how stubbornly rebellious the human will, the divine 
will must at last prevail. He even seeks to explain away the 
unpardonable sin. There is, there can be, no such thing. 

The sermons are mainly addressed to those who are baffled and 
disheartened in the presence of the dark mystery of life, of its 
tangled experiences and keen pain. The canon’s hearers are 
encouraged cheerfully and bravely to endure, to keep sweet and true 
in the midst of the terrible struggle, since final victory is sure. He 
stoutly contends for the inherent immortality of man, and valiantly 
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battles against the materialism so prevalent in our day. He also fully 
recognizes the social ills of the time, and is bold to charge upon 
England its dereliction concerning them. These sermons are not 
sensational, but they are popular in the best meaning of the term. 
Though they are not to be put in the same class with Robertson’s, 
Bushnell’s, and Brooks’ discourses, yet they are thoughtful, fresh, 
interesting, stimulating, and contain many practical, wholesome 
spiritual lessons. The treatment is never elaborate, always informal, 
sometimes fragmentary. The scientific exegete would dissent from 
some of the author’s interpretations. The theologian would not 
always agree with him. 

The sermons contain considerable repetition of both material and 
phraseology. The same quotations of prose and of poetry, and 
favorite words and phrases, frequently recur. The author speaks again 
and again of the “ Jesus-aspect” of God, of God as the “ Parent- 
Source,” the “ Parent-Spirit,” of ‘another dimension of space.” 
“Closer than breathing, nearer than hands and feet” occurs in nearly 
every sermon. These were serious blemishes in the delivery of the 
discourses, especially if substantially the same hearers listened to 
them. Inthe printed volume they are inexcusable. 


Joun M. ENGLISH. 
THE NEWTON THEOLOGICAL INSTITUTION, 
Newton Centre, Mass. 


CurIsTIAN Missions AND SociAL ProGress: A Sociological Study 
of Foreign Missions. Vol. I]. By Rev. James. S. DENNIs, 
D.D. New York, Chicago, and Toronto: The Fleming H. 
Revell Co., 1899. Pp. xxv+ 486. $2.50. 


In a large sense this great work of Dr. Dennis is a commentary 
upon the Christ’s own title which he chose for himself—the Son of 
Man. In this title Jesus crowned his own doctrine of the worth of 
man. Christian missions in the past, but more especially in their 
present trend, follow closely the Master’s spirit, teachings, and exam- 
ple. No other literary work, we imagine, has so clearly set forth this 
fact as the trio of volumes of which this is the second." It is a socio- 
logical study of foreign missions, and one very rich in encouragement 
to all who take seriously the command of Jesus to disciple all the 
nations. 


*For a review of the first volume see this JOURNAL, Vol. II, pp. 707-10. 
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This portly volume opens with a frontispiece showing in one group 
ten of the translators of the Bible into Japanese. Their work was fin- 
ished and the Book of books issued in Nihonese in 1888. Three are 
native and consummate masters of the tongue of mikados and of poets 
whose verses a millennium old still delight scholars. Of the seven 
aliens— all Americans except one — four “ have crossed the flood.” It 
is a picture to thrill the soul of one who remembers the time when to 
Japan’s millions Christianity meant sorcery, government edicts banned 
the faith under penalty of limb and life, prisons were filled with 
believers about to be sent to those already in exile, and when to have 
a scrap of Scripture put the owner in jeopardy of life. Yet these 
were the days also of infanticide, unspeakable disease, cruelty, beggary ; 
the period with no hospitals, orphanages, or blind asylums. Now, 
with the Bible and churches, have come manifold and elaborate appli- 
cations of Christianity to all the needs of man. Verily Japan nobly 
illustrates that “dawn of a sociological era in missions” and “ the con- 
tributions of Christian missions to social progress” with which this 
volume is concerned and which themes it so ably treats. In it are 
scores of reproductions of photographs of many men, women, and 
children of many lands, in varied garb, of manifold methods of life, 
but with one hope illuminating their faces. As effective as arguments 
as they are pleasing to the eye are these illustrations. Dr. Dennis 
deserves high praise for the originality of his method as well as for his 
indomitable patience and perseverance in collecting so many rich and 
varied proofs of the power of the gospel over the whole man. 

In the elaboration of his thesis Dr. Dennis draws from a wide 
range of testimony, and gives copious references to authorities who 
have been workers or witnesses in the wide field. Christianity is dis- 
tinctly creative of new types of individual character and of a new 
public opinion. It establishes and promotes education, stimulates 
the intellectual life of nations, awakens the philanthropic spirit, 
introduces new national aspirations and higher conceptions of 
government, and lays the foundations of a new social order. It 
thus proves itself a civilizer of the first grade of value. It thus 
commends itself to every lover of his kind and race, without regard 
to one’s subjective beliefs or dogmatic prepossessions. It is no 
longer possible for men conversant with the facts to hold the attention 
of the thoughtful with the old puerile nonsense about “the cost of a 
convert.” Even in lands like Japan, where, in the impotence of 
despair at the impossibility of resisting Christianity, native scholars, as 
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able as they are crafty, studiously misrepresent the causes of national 
renascence, the proofs of the social amelioration through the religion 
of Jesus are too patent for suppression or concealment. The critically 
sifted testimony of scrutinizing visitors, of veteran missionaries who 
have perspective as well as breadth of view, and the confirmatory testi- 
mony of natives demonstrate the unique power of Christianity in its 
missionary form as the renewer of national life and Jesus the Savior of 
man in this visible world as well as in that unseen. If it be true, as 
has been well said, that “if Christ’s religion cannot save a man for 
this world, it cannot save him for any other,” Dr. Dennis’ array of 
facts makes it certain that wherever the life of the Son of Man is repro- 
duced men are saved for both worlds. 

The bulk of this second volume is devoted to showing the results 
of Christian missions as manifest in individual character, as affecting 
family life, and as shown in the humane and philanthropic tenden- 
cies which are engendered and directed. Not only are many nations 
and peoples called on as witnesses to furnish proofs, but the literature 
and authorities are so cited and arrayed that this work thus becomes 
an invaluable handbook to the student of the grandest force now work- 
ing for the spiritual unity of the race. Even the bare catalogue of the 
themes discussed, each of which is also an index of victory already in 
great part attained, is eloquent: the elevation of woman, the restrain- 
ing of polygamy and concubinage, the checking of adultery and 
divorce, the abolition of child marriage, the alleviation of the social 
miseries of widowhood, mitigating the enforced seclusion of women, 
improvement of domestic life and family training, diminishing infanti- 
cide, etc. 

The humanitarian value of missions in the world at large, in sup- 
pressing slavery and the slave trade, cannibalism, human sacrifices, 
cruel ordeals, and in organizing practical charities, famine relief, hos- 
pitals and dispensaries, leper asylums and colonies, promoting cleanli- 
ness and health, and mitigating war, are clearly shown in text and with 
picture. We close this volume with the conviction that no more 
important work on the practical side of missions has yet been written, 
nor one more likely to appeal to all lovers of humanity, without regard 
to their creeds or subjective prepossessions. Yet Dr. Dennis’ gospel is 
the old and the tried. It has been his happy part to show its world- 
wide sociological value. A third volume will complete his great and 
noble task. 


Ws. ELLiot GRIFFIS. 
irHaca, N.Y. 
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THE REDEMPTION OF AFRICA. By FREDERIC PERRY Noste, 
Pu.D., Secretary of the Chicago Congress on Africa, 
Columbian Exposition. Chicago, New York, and Toronto: 
The Fleming H. Revell Co., 1899. Pp. xxv+856. $4. 


Tuis is a work which will give its author an assured place among 
the authorities on African history, explorations, and missions. It is a 
work of vast research and is well-nigh encyclopedic in character. It 
has occupied more than five years of diligent research, and indicates 
on every page the breadth of Dr. Noble’s reading, his complete mas- 
tery of the facts bearing on his theme, and the soundness of his judg- 
ment. He has sought information from every conceivable source. He 
has examined original authorities and spared no pains to secure com- 
plete accuracy. He has addressed hundreds of letters to missionaries 
and missionary secretaries, and has studied with the utmost pains, not 
only their reports, but the reports of traders and explorers. The maps 
prepared for these volumes are models of neatness and beauty. They 
represent the latest discoveries and are entirely trustworthy. Statistical 
tables, a select bibliography of the literature of African missions, and 
the indexes fill eighty-seven pages and constitute one of the most valu- 
able sections of the work. Students will appreciate the immense 
amount of labor bestowed on these indexes and tables. 

Although the knowledge the author has acquired is presented ina 
condensed form, it is presented so clearly and so philosophically as to 
attract and hold the reader’s attention to the end of each chapter. An 
account of the forces by which Africa has been opened to the world 
during the present century, a description of the conditions of the mil- 
lions who live in Africa, and a statement of the effect which Chris- 
tianity has already had, and is likely to have, upon them in the near 
future, could not fail to be of interest, by whomsoever given. They 
are doubly interesting as coming from an enthusiastic lover of Africa 
like Dr. Noble. What he has written will surely command attention. 
His conclusions must be carefully weighed by those who desire to 
know the facts about the Dark Continent. His work will be of special 
value to ministers, and to students of geography and ethnology. Mis- 
sionary societies and public libraries will be compelled to purchase it. 
Those who are so fortunate as to own the volumes will find it profitable 
to read them as soon as possible, and then refer to them as often as 
there is need. They contain material for scores of essays and for hun- 
dreds of missionary concerts. 
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The work is divided into three books, entitled “The Ancient and 
Medieval Preparation,” ‘The Religious Partition,” and “The 
Expansion of Missions.” It will thus be seen that Dr. Noble proposes 
to furnish his readers with a comprehensive history of all that has been 
done for Africa from the earliest times. The titles of the chapters in 
the first book are: “‘In the Beginning: Africa in Religious Thought;” 
“The Ancient Missions ;” “Islam as an African Missionary ;” ‘“ The 
Rise of Protestant Missions.” The chapter on Islam will bear reading 
several times. It is full and fair. While it shows that Islam has not 
been an unmixed evil in Africa, it shows also that it has not been an 
unmixed good. It makes it very clear that its power and progress 
have been greatly overestimated, and that it by no means has the 
promise of the future. It would be difficult to find anywhere else so 
good an account, in so brief a compass, of the principles of the “false 
prophet,” and the hold these principles have on African peoples. 

In tracing the religious partition of Africa from Loyola and Zin- 
zendorf to Livingstone and Lavigerie, or from 1520 to 1898, Dr. 
Noble treats of the Anglican communion in its African apostolate, 
doing it complete justice and entering into sympathy with its noble 
representatives; describes the wonderful work which the Baptist 
churches of Great Britain and America have wrought, and gives a suf- 
ficently full, though rapid, account, in separate chapters, of the nature 
and results of Congregational, Lutheran, Methodist, and Presbyterian 
missions in Africa. Ample space is taken to recount the work of 
Rome, to describe her methods, and to do justice to her heroic 
servants. Unusual interest attaches to what is said of “The Unity of 
Brethren” (Moravians) in their missions to the negroes, and of “ Unity” 
as a missionary society. One cannot peruse these chapters without 
being impressed with the earnestness and self-sacrifice of nearly all 
African missionaries, and with the wisdom with which Protestants have 
proceeded in their attempts to evangelize Africa. There will be less 
satisfaction with the outcome of Roman Catholic missions. 

In speaking of the “Expansion of Missions,” the author connects 
America with Africa by describing the religious condition of the negro 
in the United States, while in slavery and since his emancipation. 
There are references, also, to missionary work among the blacks of the 
West Indies, and suggestions as to the part the colored people of this 
continent are to have in the evangelization of Africa. In another 
chapter we have the facts about undenominational missions, and the 
difficulties which attend an enterprise like that inaugurated and pushed 
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forward by Bishop Taylor. The author gives us an entertaining and 
an instructive description of the new missionary as represented by 
Alexander Mackay, of Uganda, who employs industrial methods for 
the sake of the spiritual results they secure. Under the heading of 
“Old Friends and New Methods” is an account of the work of Robert 
and Mary Moffat. The steps necessary for the founding of a mission 
are traced for us with such vividness that we cannot escape a sense of 
weariness in following the missionary day by day. As representatives 
of the Protestant and the Romanist methods of giving the gospel to 
the heathen, Livingstone and Lavigerie are selected, and the contrasts 
between them in race, temperament, religion, aims, and results secured, 
sharply defined. The cardinal receives the honor which is his due, but 
no one can fail to see that the untitled minister has a truer knowledge 
of men and a better appreciation of the means by which to reach their 
hearts than his brother of the Roman church. 

In the review of what has been done for Africa and in a forecast of 
what she is to become, Dr. Noble exhibits his strong conviction that 
Christianity will ultimately control the continent. Already more than 
three hundred different agencies, employing more than fifteen thou- 
sand persons, are striving to give the gospel to the people who live 
within its borders. Rome is directly influencing not less than four hun- 
dred thousand, Protestantism twice as many. Protestantism has estab- 
lished schools for the training of native pastors and teachers, has 
translated the Bible into many languages and dialects, has made a 
beginning of religious literature for Africa; while Romanism, for the 
most part, seems to rely on the work of European missionaries and 
fears to give the Bible or religious books, to any great extent, to her 
converts. In 1890, our author tells us, Protestantism had twice as 
many agencies at work in Africa as Rome. The permanent results 
will doubtless be more than twice as great as those of Rome. 

We congratulate Dr. Noble upon the work he has done for Africa, 
and thank him for the knowledge of her needs which he has given our 
English-speaking people. No man with a conscience can read these 
volumes without feeling an increased responsibility for improving the 
moral and spiritual condition of the millions who dwell in Africa. We 
commend the book heartily. The publisher has done his part well. 
The page is open, the paper is good, the margin is wide, the print 
easy to read. Errors in proof-reading, while not altogether absent, 
are surprisingly few. 

EDWARD F. WILLIaAMs. 


Cuicaco, ILL. 
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Tue MessaGe oF Curist TO MAnuoop. Being the William 
Belden Noble Lectures for 1898. Boston and New York: 
Houghton, Mifflin & Co., 1899. Pp. ix+209, with an 
Appendix. $1.25. 


THE six lectures that constitute this volume were delivered in 
Harvard University in 1898, on the “William Belden Noble founda- 
tion.” Mr. Noble was a member of the class of 1885 at Harvard. 
Though in poor health, he took high rank in his class. From 1888 he 
studied for two years in the Episcopal theological school in Cam- 
bridge, intending to devote his life to the work of the Christian min- 
istry. Owing to increasing physical weakness, he was compelled to 
leave the seminary, and traveled ‘“‘in a hopeless search for health.” 
He died July 27, 1896. Mr. Noble was a young man of rare person- 
ality, of broad sympathy, and of high spiritual aims. The prefatory 
note states: “‘ By his untimely death the work which he had at heart 
to perform in this world was to human vision left unfinished. These 
lectures are intended to carry on that work in accordance with the 
comprehensive spiritual ideal he had set before him.” 

In common with a multitude of Harvard students, young Noble 
was powerfully influenced by the personality and ministry of Phillips 
Brooks, concerning whom Mrs. Noble says: “ In accordance with the 
large interpretation of the influence of Jesus by the late Phillips 
Brooks, with whose religious teaching he in whose memory the 
lectures are established, and also the founder of the lectures, were in 
deep sympathy, it is intended that the scope of the lectures shall be as 
wide as the highest interests of humanity.” ‘ With this end in view,” 
the lectures are to promote “the perfection of the spiritual man and 
the consecration by the spirit of Jesus of every department of human 
character, thought, and activity.” 

The lectures contained in the present volume admirably realize the 
purpose of their founder. They were delivered to Harvard students, 
and in both contents and expression befit their hearers. Space does 
not permit the characterization of each lecture. Suffice it to say that 
in all of them Christ is boldly, strongly set forth as the central need of 
every man. The culture that would presume to ignore him is plainly 
and severely rebuked. Though the lectures are concerned with the 
varied aspects of Christ’s message to manhood, the most of them, at 
least, are joined in vital unity by the insistence of each preacher 
that Christ’s ministry is fundamentally to the inner world of man’s 
immortal spirit, and that his ultimate and mightiest appeal is to the 
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human will, the true source of character. If man is controlled by 
Christ, the lectures teach, he will be true to himself, to the family, and 
to society. All the lectures glorify the ministry of Phillips Brooks, 
which was directed to the best in every man, and called it forth in 
loving fealty to Jesus Christ as the Savior and Master of all men. Even 
Dr. Peabody’s address, which is upon Christ’s social message, declares 
that social regeneration waits upon the regeneration of the individual. 
The last lecture of the volume, ‘“ The Message of Christ to the 
Family,” is meager and inadequate in the treatment of its theme, and 
contains an unfortunate misprint of the title of Dr. Bushnell’s book 
from which a quotation is made, making it Christian Nature instead 
of Christian Nurture. These lectures should be carefully read by 
every minister of the gospel for their scope, for the high quality of 
their material, and for their clear, vigorous, finished style. 


Joun M. ENGLIsH. 
THE NEWTON THEOLOGICAL INSTITUTION, 


Newton Centre, Mass. 


Tue Makinc or Hawar. A Study in Social Evolution. By 
WILLIAM FREmonT BLAcKMaAN, Professor in Yale University. 
New York: The Macmillan Co., 1899. Pp. ix+ 266. $2. 


THE annexation of Hawaii gives a national, political, and economic 
interest to this timely and valuable volume. Data are furnished for a 
fair and impartial judgment of the value of American missions. The 
author’s testimony to the actual civilizing service of these agencies of 
culture is rendered all the more impressive because he honestly recog- 
nizes the rigidity, austerity, and narrow Puritanism which injured the 
work of the worthy and devoted early missionaries. The explanation 
of the gradual disappearance of the native population, one of the most 
pathetic incidents of contact with stronger races, is very satisfactory, 
and it should put an end to the malicious and ignorant assertion, some- 
times heard, that it is due to the teachings of the best friends the poor 
creatures have ever had. 

The sociological analysis of materials is a searching instrument for 
the discovery and interpretation of the significant facts in the situation, 
and it suggests a fruitful method for study of other fields. The author 
gives a picture of domestic, economic, governmental, and religious 
institutions in the pagan, transition, and recent periods of Hawaiian 
history. The merely ecclesiastical factor gains in significance by find- 
ing its setting in the social complex of which it forms a vital part. 
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The optimistic conclusion as to the ability of white men to live and 
rear families in the tropics does not agree with the less hopeful view of 
Professor Ripley’s recent work on Zhe Races of Europe. Until we 
have the costly experience of several generations of adventurers, with 
heavy sacrifice of pioneers, somewhat mitigated by sanitary science, 
we must be content with speculation. 

The dark side of commercialism is shown (p. 202) in the practical 
enslavement of the laborers imported by sugar planters under contract. 
The extension of our immigration laws promises a correction of this 
iniquity. 

At certain points the omission of historical details leaves the 
explanation of events incomplete. The absence of a map is felt. 


C. R. HENDERSON. 
THE UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO. 


A Brief Introduction to Modern Philosophy. By Arthur Kenyon 
Rogers, Ph.D. (New York: The Macmillan Co., 1899; pp. 360; 
$1.25.) This volume, like Professor Hibben’s Problems of Philosophy, 
attempts to develop in brief compass the essential points of view in 
modern philosophy, and the problems and schools of thought growing 
out of them. ‘The author endeavors to state the issues in untechnical 
language, and with constant reference to their origin in, and applica- 
tion to, concrete experience, and hopes thus to bring home to the stu- 
dent the practical significance of philosophic inquiry. Three chapters 
are devoted to the typical aspects of ontology and epistemology, and 
these are followed by a critical estimate of the Kantian, Hegelian, and 
agnostic attempts at solving the epistemological problem. In the clos- 
ing chapter the author attempts a positive formulation of results by 
outlining a system of theistic idealism, and indicating the limits and 
criteria of philosophic inquiry. The treatment is by no means with- 
out interest for the trained reader. The criticism of Hegel and the 
attempt to justify the theistic conception of the relation of God to 
finite individuals are especially worthy of notice. Both are grounded 
upon the epistemological doctrine of a reference in knowledge toa 
reality, which transcends in its being the experience through which it 
is known. Hegel, ignoring this reference, identifies, according to the 
author, his Absolute with conscious processes, and thus is logically forced 
to a pure solipsism, or the alternative of a pantheism, which swallows 
up all finite, human individuality. The problem of theism is, starting 
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with the finite self as in some sense separate in the conscious experience, 
though not in the meaning, of its life from the rest of the universe, to 
find a real unity of such selves with one another and with the Absolute 
Self. The author finds the solution in the conception of a social whole 
or unity, which brings the separate conscious experience of the social 
elements into the unity of a common end and purpose. This attempt 
at construction is suggestive, but is far from being either clear or ade- 
quate, and can hardly fail to be baffling to the student. The book is 
much too ambitious for an introduction. The beginner will do well 
if with patient guidance over the metaphysical and epistemological 
road he shall succeed in really entering the idealistic country. He 
must at least become acclimated before he can follow our author in the 
rapidity and sweep of his exploration— Gro. M. Forses. 


LEthik. Von Dr. Thomas Achelis. (Leipzig : G. J. Géschen’sche Ver- 
lagshandlung, 1898 ; pp. 159; M. 0.80.) This book contains an outline 
of ethics in a very compact and readable form. It falls into three divi- 
sions : the first contains a brief history of the subject, from Socrates 
to Herbart ; the second treats such phenomena of morality as language, 
mythology, religion, social life, property, and art; the third takes up 
the fundamental principles of ethical science. The book is rather 
difficult reading for beginners, but will be very serviceable for purposes 
of reviewing the subject of which it treats —ALBERT J. RAMAKER. 


A Hand- Book of Comparative Religion. By Rev.S. H. Kellogg, D.D., 
LL.D. (Philadelphia : The Westminster Press, 1899 ; pp. viii + 179 ; 
$0.75.) This was probably the last work undertaken by the lamented 
Dr. Kellogg, whose contributions to the study of Indian religions have 
been characterized by scholarship and earnest, though honorable, parti- 
sanship. Comparative religion, as understood by Dr. Kellogg, is a 
comparison of all other religions with Christianity for the purpose of 
showing their manifest inferiority in doctrine ; or, more exactly, a com- 
parison of these religions with Dr. Kellogg’s conception of true Chris- 
tian theology. This is a piece of work which cannot be done without 
bringing out some very important and significant truths, but it is not 
to be regarded as a scientific contribution to the study of religions, 
because the whole matter is distorted by the point of viewtaken. While 
respecting the earnestness and evident intention to be just which char- 
acterize the volume, one cannot help feeling that the questions involved 
are not to be settled in such a way as this.— Religion and Conscience in 
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Ancient Egypt. Lectures delivered at the University College, London. 
By W. M. F. Petrie, D.C.L., LL.D., Ph.D. (London : Methuen & Co.; 
New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons, 1898; pp. 179; 2s. 6d.) Itis a 
new role in which Professor Petrie here appears, and one in which his 
peculiar characteristics and special work are both an advantage and a 
disadvantage. To give a historical presentation of the religion and 
morals of ancient Egypt in the same way in which one measures a 
pyramid or unearths an ancient temple is certainly to throw upon the 
subject light from an unexpected point of view, but it savors a little of 
the mechanical. While the attitude makes the lectures interesting read- 
ing, they must be regarded rather as the views of a brilliant arche- 
ologist upon certain points in Egyptian religion than anything like an 
organized body of material respecting it. The salient points which are 
emphasized are such as the following : the tracing back of the various 
religious elements to the four chief races which, one after the other, 
entered Egypt in prehistoric times — first negro, then Libyan, then 
Mesopotamian, and then Punite; the exploitation of popular tales for 
religious material, and the use of graphic representations to describe 
the moral development of the Egyptians. In other words, Professor 
Petrie’s little book is stimulating and suggestive, but cannot be relied 
upon for a complete and well-rounded presentation of the subject.— 
The Book of the Master, or the Egyptian Doctrine of the Light Born of 
the Virgin Mother. By W.Marsham Adams. Illustrated. (New York: 
G. P. Putnam’s Sons, 1898 ; pp. xxii-+ 204; $1.25.) Mr. Adams was 
formerly a fellow of New College, Oxford. Heis author of Zhe House 
of the Hidden Places, the Clue to the Creed of Early Egypt from Egyptian 
Sources, and the motto which he prefixes to his book is the following : 
“In Nature’s infinite book of secrecy a little 1 can read.” It seems 
to us that his motto, at least, is too modest ; for the enthusiasm of the 
author in his investigations into the secrets of the Egyptians has 
revealed to him marvels hitherto undreamed of. Mr. Adams is affected 
with the disease that from time to time attacks certain selected persons, 
known as Egyptomania, the symptoms of which are to regard Egypt as 
the source of all knowledge and wisdom, and to consider that all this 
wisdom and knowledge were marvelously concealed by the knowers of it, 
and that to us of the present, by intuition and investigation, have been 
disclosed these sources of hitherto mysterious wisdom. Objects and cen- 
ters of this mania are the pyramids, the Book of the Dead, and the temple 
of Denderah. The special achievement of Mr. Adams is the discovery 
that the Book of the Dead is a carefully prepared manual of initiation 
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to the mysteries of truth to be used in connection with the passage of 
the initiate through the chambers and corridors of the Great Pyramid. 
The final proof of this astounding discovery is that Mr. Adams has 
gone through the passages both of the pyramid and the Book of the 
Dead and verified the references. Henceforth Egyptologists and stu- 
dents of Egyptian religion will have a new key to unlock the secrets of 
their studies. The author writes with much pious enthusiasm and real 
learning. It is but just to him to cite the testimony of Professor Mas- 
pero, viz.: ‘“‘ The pyramids and the Book of the Dead reproduce the 
same original —one in words, the other in stone.” However, we should 
desire Professor Maspero’s interpretation of these somewhat enigmatical 
words before we accept them as testimony to the author’s thesis. It is 
a pity that so much ability should be so thoroughly misdirected.— Zhe 
Message of the World’s Religions. Reprinted from the Outlook. (New 
York: Longmans, Green & Co., 1898; pp. iv-+ 125; $0.50.) The 
volume is made up of brief characterizations of leading religions by 
Jewish and Christian scholars. They are in all cases well done. 
Nowhere in brief compass can one get better and more trustworthy 
material. Of course, the demands of brevity require the omission of 
all detail, and yet the writers pack into the few pages given them the 
gist of many large volumes. Rabbi Gottheil’s apology for Judaism is 
eloquent, but scientifically not so valuable as the contributions of the 
other writers. He stands too near his subject to appreciate critically. 
The same may perhaps be said of Dr. Abbott’s chapter on Christianity. 
It is written from Dr. Abbott’s point of view. Rhys Davids writes on 
Buddhism ; Arthur Smith, on Confucianism ; Dr. Washburn, on Moham- 
medanism ; Professor Lanman, on Brahmanism.— Zhe Story of Reli- 
gions. By Rev. E. D. Price, F.G.S. (London: Newnes ; New York: 
M. F. Mansfield, 1898 ; pp. iii+ 227; $0.75.) The author has aimed 
“to indicate the leading principles which underlie the great religions 
of the world,” and “ to show how these beliefs have arisen, and how 
they have developed in the history of mankind.” In pursuing this 
purpose he has collected some useful material, but the whole has been 
so ill-assorted, and the presentation is so dry, that the result is a very 
unattractive piece of work. One hundred pages are given to the non- 
Christian religions ; 115 to Christianity, in which every sect known to 
the writer is described. No one would be particularly attracted to the 
study of the subject by this tedious, poorly arranged, though well- 
meaning, book.—Auddha, Mohammed, Christus. Ein Vergleich der 
drei Persénlichkeiten und ihrer Religionen. Von Robert Falke. 
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(Giitersloh : C. Bertelsmann, 1896, 1897 ; pp. 211, 252; M.6.) This 
work belongs to the domain of Christian apologetics, not to that of the 
history of religion. It is not an endeavor to grasp and delineate the 
meaning and worth of each of these three great manifestations of the 
religious spirit. The author starts with a thesis which he proceeds to 
prove, viz., the superiority of Christ and Christianity, the finality of the 
Christian revelation. He is on the right side, without doubt; but he 
is an advocate, not a judge.— The Gods of Our Fathers. A Study of 
Saxon Mythology. By Herman I. Stern. (New York and London : 
Harper & Brothers, 1898 ; pp. xxix + 269; $1.50.) The author of this 
book is conscious of a mission. Such a consciousness in a writer 
makes for and against the success of his book — for it, if he is able to 
conceal his purpose to convince the reader; against it, if it is con- 
stantly, even though with enthusiastic insistence, forced upon him. It 
cannot be said that the book escapes the dangers associated with its 
strenuous advocacy of the thesis that the religious literature of the 
Teutonic race is fully as interesting reading and as profitable for 
instruction in righteousness as the mythology of Greece and Rome. In 
the fulfilment of his mission for the propagation of this faith the 
author has written a glowing account of what he calls Saxon mythology, 
reproducing in a vivid and sometimes tumid style the fine old legends 
that stir our blood and melt our hearts, and interposing from time to 
time interpretation and application in a way to remind one of Carlyle’s 
Odin lecture in his Heroes. The design of the book acts as a limita- 
tion upon its value in one respect. It is not a scientific “study,” and 
its author does not seem to be thoroughly grounded in the best that 
has been done in this field. In one point especially does his treatment 
seem defective, a point which is vital to his cause. He strenuously 
denies the presence of any Christian elements in the mythology. This 
cannot be successfully maintained in the field of Teutonic scholar- 
ship today. Apart from these defects of treatment, the book may be 
commended to all who would read an agreeable account of Teutonic 
mythology. There is, unfortunately, no index, which in a book so full 
of details, names, and events is a serious defect.—Creation Myths of 
Primitive America; in relation to the Religious History and Mental 
Development of Mankind. By Jeremiah Curtin. (Boston: Little, 
Brown & Co., 1898 ; pp. xxxix + 532; $2.50.) These weird and fan- 
tastic tales of spirits, animals, and heroes were gathered by the author 
from the Wintus and Yassas, Indian tribes of central California. To the 
uninitiated they read like nonsense stories. But the trained student of 
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folk-lore finds in them a veritable storehouse of information upon primi- 
tive philosophy and religion. In his introduction, full of enthusiastic 
and luminous exposition of this philosophy, Mr. Curtin claims for the 
body of myth and legend to be gathered from the aborigines of North 
America, as it appears in a wide area among various tribes, the fullest 
and most original presentation of early human thought to be obtained 
anywhere in the world, and argues that from it is to be obtained the clue 
to the interpretation of the less intelligible remains of primitive philoso- 
phy and religion among other peoples. Hisindustry and enthusiasm are 
admirable, and his conclusions worthy of earnest consideration. Others 
might question his assertion of the primitive character and originality 
of these myths. He nowhere feels it necessary to defend them from 
the suspicion of having been contaminated by higher ideas derived 
from without. Still, others might claim tbat myths are always second- 
ary, not primary ; and hence a deeper search must be made for that 
which the myths explain, viz., the rites and institutions. The problems 
are difficult and complex, but all material like this, gathered with patient 
care and preserved, helps on the final solution GEORGE STEPHEN 
GOODSPEED. 


Vortrige iiber kritische Fragen des Alten Testaments. Von Dr. theol. 
Adolph Zahn. (Leipzig: Verlag von E. Ungleich, 1898; pp. xv+ 
163; M. 2.20.) Dr. Zahn’s lectures are undoubtedly interesting read- 
ing. ‘The author is a stanch supporter of the orthodox view of the 
Scriptures. He is vigorous in the presentation of his case, and 
uncompromising in the statement of his beliefs. His polemic is rather 
sharp and sometimes too personal. After a general introduction the 
author gives us in his first lecture a criticism of the methods of the 
higher critics. The second series of lectures is an application of his 
own method to the book of Joshua, the books of the Kings, the Psalms, 
and the Law. There is nothing new in these lectures, and it is doubt- 
ful whether modern critics, either of a naturalistic or an evangelical 
tendency, will concede their defeat, which our author proclaims.— Die 
Aussagen des Neuen Testaments itber den Pentateuch. Won Dr. C. F. 
Nésgen, Professor in Rostock. (Berlin: Verlag von Wiegand & 
Grieben, 1898 ; pp. 68; M. 0.80.) Certain radical critics take no interest 
in the subject of this monograph. What Jesus and his apostles say 
about the Pentateuch is treated by them with indifference. Christ 
shared the views of his contemporaries. It could not be otherwise. 
For such men Nésgen has written in vain. Others, however, will read 
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this able and well-written pamphlet with profit. The author first 
emphasizes Jesus’ relation to the law; then he proceeds to show the 
use Jesus makes of the beginnings of the history of redemption ; and at 
last he speaks of Jesus’ appeal to the testimony of Moses to himself. 
The sayings of the apostles are merely touched upon, when necessary 
for the completion of the Savior’s teachings.—NicHoLas M. 
STEFFENS. 


Die socialen Verhdltnisse der Israeliten. Von D. Frants Buhl. 
(Berlin: Reuther & Reichard, 1899 ; pp.130; M. 2.) To all students 
of sociology in its historical forms and manifestations this unpretend- 
ing book of Professor Buhl will be very helpful. It is prepared by a 
scholar of the first rank, who is intent, not on spinning theories, but on 
giving facts. After two introductory chapters, one on the land of 
Israel as a basis for its economic life, and one sketching the social and 
economical development, the author takes up in detail the various 
branches and elements of social activity among the Israelites, as the 
family, clan, and tribe, the political constitution, citizenship, property, 
occupations, money, taxes, etc. In the many points on which light is 
dim and conclusions uncertain, and therefore disputed, the discussion 
is as far as possible objective, and the results which can be regarded as 
fairly certain are put forward. Such topics are those of the matri- 
archate, the population, and the year of jubilee. Every thorough- 
going student of the history of Israel will give this book an important 
place among those frequently consulted by him.— Untersuchungen iiber 
die Erzviter bei den Propheten bis zum Beginn des babylonischen Exits. 
Von Rudolf Hollmann. (Dorpat: Karow, 1897; pp. iv-+ 84; M. 1.) 
Hollmann writes with good sense and scholarly ability on the prob- 
lems connected with the passages in the pre-exilic prophets dealing 
with the patriarchs. It is striking that there is very little reference to 
the patriarchs in these writings, a fact which seems to indicate that 
these heroes were not prominent in the prophetic religious. conscious- 
ness. Isaac is mentioned only once, and that in a late Jeremiah pas- 
sage. Abraham first appears in Ezekiel, though he is probably meant, 
but not mentioned, in Jer. 11:5. Of the three patriarchs Jacob is 
the most popular figure among the prophets, while among the later 
prophets Abraham is beginning to come forward. There is some 
evidence that different traditions from those in Genesis were employed 
by the prophets, but this may be due solely to the prophetic purpose 
and point of view. Hollmann gives a good deal of attention to the 
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critical discussion of the details of the passages brought forward, and 
while the net result of the whole investigation is only negatively 
instructive, yet it is useful to have the facts gathered in so handy a 
form and treated with such candor and evident ability.—Lehrbuch der 
alttestamentlichen Religionsgeschichte. Von Dr. Rudolph Smend, Pro- 
fessor an der Universitat Géttingen. Zweite umgearbeitete Auflage. 
(Freiburg i. B.: J. C. B. Mohr (Paul Siebeck), 1899; pp. x+ 579; 
M. 18.) This is a thoroughly revised edition of Smend’s admirable 
handbook and is in many respects a great improvement upon the first 
edition. No user of the book in its original form could help being 
annoyed at the author’s evident failure to make his divisions and 
order of thought prominent or even clear. In the new edition a 
careful analytic table of contents is given and followed in the treat- 
ment. The important points in the paragraphs are indicated by 
spacing the emphatic words. Sections and paragraphs are rearranged 
in better order. In contents also, as well asin form, the book is care- 
fully revised. Almost every page discloses some alterations. In 
footnotes the contributions of recent literature are discussed. Thus 
Gunkel’s Schépfung und Chaos, Hackmann’s and Volz’ discussions of 
Isaianic thought, and a score of other important works receive atten- 
tion. We have not discovered any important changes in Smend’s 
point of view or opinions. It is to be hoped that this new edition 
will lead many who have not yet read the work to do so, as it is one of 
the most stimulating and attractive books on the subiect of Israel’s 
religion.— GEORGE STEPHEN GOODSPEED. 


Erklirung der Propheten Micha und Joel, nebst einer Kinleitung in 
die Prophetie. Von Dr. J. T. Beck, weil. 0. Professor der Theologie 
in Tiibingen. Herausgegeben von Jul. Lindenmeyer. (Giitersloh : 
Druck und Verlag von C. Bertelsmann, 1898 ; pp. vii-+ 246; M. 3.60.) 
Johann Tobias Beck must be classed with the older school of orthodox 
interpreters, although he professed to have departed from their errors. 
He published several works in the sphere of the doctrinal and practi- 
cal, and he left a number of exegetical notes which have been prepared 
for publication since his death by appreciative friends. The book 
here noticed has fifty-five pages of introduction to prophecy as a 
whole, eight of introduction to Micah, 134 of notes on Micah, and 
fourty-four of notes on Joel. In the general introduction our author 
makes his opinion clear throughout that the prophet was so enfolded 
in the spirit of God that he considers all events and conditions in 
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their bearing upon the development of the kingdom of God, and that 
all the institutions of the older dispensation contain the kernel of the 
future. To discern the significance for the future one must have the 
tuition of the Spirit and large exercise in the study of the New Testa- 
ment, and in this way secure what Beck calls the pneumatic interpreta- 
tion. Into the details of his positions we must not enter. The 
lengths to which his theory leads him may be seen from his interpreta- 
tion of Mic. 4: 2 and of Mic. 5:5, the fulfilments of which he finds in 
the life of Christ and his church at the cost of giving to Assyria the 
meaning of “‘ powers opposed to the kingdom of God,” and leaving no 
room for the historic nations or for the grand ideals of Israelitish 
influence which most interpreters find in these prophecies.— CHARLES 
Rurus Brown. 


Das Buch der Spriiche Salomons, mit erlauternden Anmerkungen, 
von P. Bernhard Schmid (Regensburg: Nationale Verlagsanstalt, 
1899; pp. iv-+ 157; M. 2.80), is a modern representative of the com- 
mentaries of a century ago. All scientific, exegetical methods and 
results are avowedly and strenuously excluded. The author is appar- 
ently unfamiliar with the Hebrew language, and follows the church 
fathers almost entirely in his interpretations. The value of the 
work, even for the general student, is exceedingly questionable, while 


the evil of inculcating doctrines long since abandoned is great.— 
C. F. KENT. 


Vergleichende Studien zur Stellung der Frau im Altertum. Bd.1: 
Die Frau im Talmud. Von Dr. N. Klugmann. (Wien: Moriz 
Waizner & Sohn, 1898; pp. 87; M. 2.) In this little volume the 
author has brought together a most interesting mass of material 
from the Talmud concerning women, chiefly under the heads of 
“Childhood,” “Instruction,” “‘ Marriage ;” the latter naturally being by 
far the most fully treated. A somewhat curious chapter also contains 
a large number of opinions passed by the rabbis upon women. The 
volume not only contains information of much archeological impor- 
tance, but throws considerable light upon the gospels. In this con- 
nection it is especially interesting to note the difference between the 
marriage customs of Judea and Galilee.— SHAILER MATHEWS. 


La Secte des Esséniens. Essai critique sur son organization, sa 
doctrine, son origine. Par l’Abbé A. Regeffe. (Lyon: Emmanuel 
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Vitte, i898; pp. 104; fr. 2.) This doctor’s thesis seeks not only to 
trace the history of the Essenes, but to show that between their doc- 
trines and those of Christianity there is ‘“‘toute la distance qui sépare 
le divin de l’humain.” The author has handled all the original material 
at his disposal, together with the most important literature. In his 
opinion the origin of the sect is purely Jewish, and he therefore 
excludes all foreign influence. The essay as a whole is a valuable 
contribution to the literature of its subject.— SHAILER MATHEWS. 


Grecismer 1 1883 drs ofversdtining af Nya Testamentet. Af Wilhelm 
Knés. (Upsala: W. Schultz, 1898; pp. iv-+ 79.) Though the Swedish 
version of the New Testament of 1883 is generally considered the best 
of the several Swedish translations made during the four last centuries, 
the author undertakes to prove that it contains a number of Grecisms 
which ought to be avoided. He advocates the principle that a transla- 
tion must be equally true to the modern tongue and to the original. 
He makes numerous quotations, especially from the gospels, which he 
discusses from the grammatical point of view, comparing often with 
other Swedish as well as English, German, French, and Danish ver- 
sions. Lexical Grecisms are barely touched. Dr. Knés is an eminent 
scholar, who has made the Greek grammar his life-study.— O. HEDEEN. 


Die Pastoralbriefe Pauli iibersetat und erklart. Von Dr. F. W. 
Stellhorn, Professor der Theologie an der Capitol Universitat zu Colum- 
bus, Ohio. I. Der erste Brief Pauli an Timotheum. (Giitersloh: 
Druck und Verlag von C. Bertelsmann, 1899; pp. vi+ 145; M. 2.) 
This first part of Dr. Stellhorn’s translation of, and commentary on, 
the pastoral epistles contains a few introductory remarks on the three 
writings. The brevity of this introduction is hardly justified by the 
author’s point of view of a resolute exclusion of all consideration 
of the grounds on which the critical school denies the Pauline author- 
ship of these epistles. He does not appear to take account, moreover, 
of the fact that many eminent scholars who are not in general adherents 
of this school have expressed doubts of their genuineness, or taken a 
decided position against it. He declares in his preface that his work 
does not occupy itself with “the critical questions and hypotheses so 
unfruitful for the Christian life,” as if the Christian life were to be pro- 
moted by a quiet belief in the genuineness of these epistles, or preju- 
diced by a knowledge of the grounds on which it is rejected! From 
this point of view one is not surprised to find the author declaring 
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that the teachers of doctrines which are “false,” from his point of 
view, are “human instruments and children of the father of lies, 
whose infernal false teaching is suggested to them by the demons”! 
The book may serve the purpose of edification to a certain class of 
Christians, but will not be helpful to seekers after knowledge.— 
Kirchliche Falschungen. 11: Der Brief an die Hebréer. Von Fried- 
rich Thudichum, Professor des Kirchenrechts an der Universitat Tiibin- 
gen. (Berlin: C. A. Schwetschke & Sohn, 1899; pp. 78; M. 1.)? 
Professor Thudichum has undertaken the hazardous task of maintaining 
that the epistle to the Hebrews was written in the fourth century. He 
bases his contention upon the mention in chap. 7 of Abraham’s paying 
tithes to Melchisedek. The author, he thinks, wished to prove that 
the Christian priests were justified in tithing the people, and, finding 
no support for this practice in Jesus or the apostles, he seeks to 
establish it from the Old Testament. The right to demand the pay- 
ment of tithes accrues to Christ as a high priest after the order of Mel- 
chisedek, and since Christ is in heaven, and does not need the tithes 
for himself, the authority to demand them, which continues to exist, 
accrues to his representatives, the bishops and priests. Since tithing 
was not enforced in the church prior to the fourth century, the epistle 
must be assigned to about this period. The question may well be 
raised whether the writer of Hebrews made tithing essential or inci- 
dental in his argument, and whether his real purpose is not apparent 
in vs. 22: ‘“ By so much was Jesus made a surety of a better cove- 
nant.” The history of the canon of the New Testament would 
appear to present insuperable difficulties in the way of Thudichum’s 
hypothesis, and his manner of disposing of them is certainly very arbi- 
trary. All the references to Hebrews in Eusebius are “ later falsifica- 
tions,”’ and although Tertullian mentions a letter of Barnabas “ to the 
Hebrews,” we do not know that he meant our Hebrews. The quota- 
tions in Eusebius of passages from Origen’s sermons, in which there is 
a critical discussion of the authorship of Hebrews, are dismissed with 
the remark that, since the sermons have not been preserved, we cannot 

*Part III of the Kirchliche Falschungen, just out (Berlin: C. A. Schwetschke 
& Sohn, 1899; pp. vi+114; M.1), treats of “Die Vergétterung der Apostel, 
insbesondere des Petrus.” The author takes up successively the deification of all the 
apostles (ua@nral), especially that of Peter. The so-called church fathers of the third 
to the sixth centuries declared falsifications in the interest of such deification permis- 
sible. From the fifthcentury on Peter and Paul were proclaimed preéminently prin- 


cipes apostolorum,; in later times finally Peter was considered the vicarius Christi and 
superior to Paul. 
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test the correctness of Eusebius’ statements. A hypothesis which 
must be supported by such assumptions can hardly be regarded as 
tenable.-— ORELLO CONE. 


Die Kirche Jerusalems vom Jahre 70-130. Von Dr. A. Schlatter. 
(= “ Beitrage zur Férderung christlicher Theologie,” II, 3a.) (Giiters- 
loh: C. Bertelsmann; pp. 98; M. 1.60.) This pamphlet makes a 
satisfactory contribution to the history of the apostolic age, in that it 
brings together in a series of brief essays nearly, if not quite, all the 
material at one’s disposal concerning the church at Jerusalem from 
the time of Titus to that of Bar Cochbar. The author makes clear the 
existence, during these years, of Christians outside of Jerusalem, as at 
Capernaum and other Galilean cities, and discusses critically the evi- 
dence bearing upon Symeon, the son of Klopas, bishop of Jerusalem, 
according to Hegesippus. Other chapters deal with Jude, Mattathias 
of Jerusalem, John of Jerusalem, Ariston of Pella. As important as 
any is his treatment of the canon of the Jewish Christian church. It 
is impossible to discuss this matter as fully as it deserves, but the 
following positions of the author deserve attention: The Palestinian 
church used freely the contemporaneous Jewish literature; the gospels 
were the standard of doctrine, especially Matthew and Luke; other 
evangelical literature was used, notably the Gospel according to the 
Hebrews. Because of the evidence adduced to support these views 
the pamphlet deserves careful consideration. — La Pensée de Jésus sur 
le Royaume de Dieu, d’apres les évangiles synoptiques, avec un appen- 
dice sur la question du “ Fils de ’homme.” Par Frédéric Krop. (Paris: 
Librairie Fischbacher, Société anonyme, 1897; pp. 146; fr. 3.) 
Taken altogether, this volume is the most satisfactory summary of dis- 
cussion upon the important theme of which it treats that has appeared 
within the last few years. It is marked by broad scholarship and 
sanity in judgment. And this can be said wholly irrespective of the 
question whether or not one can agree with each one of the positions 
taken by the author.— SHAILER MATHEWs. 


Saint Jean Chrysostome (Antioche). Par l’Abbé G. Marchal. (Paris: 
Poussielgue, 1898; pp. viii+ 232; fr. 2.50.) This account of the 
Antiochian period of Chrysostom’s life aims to verify the well-known 
facts by reproducing the environment. It succeeds in this admirably, 
thanks to a charming style, added to no mean scholarship. It is mani- 
festly written from the sources, and is more free from historical errors 
than from typographical ones.— ERNeEst C. RICHARDSON. 
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A Select Library of Nicene and Post-Nicene Fathers of the Christian 
Church. Second Series. Translated into English with Prolegomena 
and Explanatory Notes. Vols. I to VIII, under the editorial super- 
vision of Philip Schaff, D.D., LL.D., and Henry Wace, D.D., in connec- 
tion with a number of patristic scholars of Europe and America. Vol. 
IX: St. Hilary of Poitiers; John of Damascus. (New York: Charles 
Scribner’s Sons; Oxford and London: Parker & Co., 1899; pp. xcvi+ 
258; v+106; $4.) Dr. Sanday, of Oxford, is the editor-in-chief of this 
latest volume in the Nicene Library. Of St Hilary’s select works, “ De 
Synodis” is translated by Rev. L. Pullan, the most of “ De Trinitate” 
by Rev. E. W. Watson, the specimens of ‘“‘ The Commentary on the 
Psalms” by Rev. H. F. Stewart. A very long, elaborate, and profound 
introduction on the life, writings, and theology of Hilary is from the 
pen of Mr. Watson. The second part of the volume, devoted to the 
masterpiece of John of Damascus, “De Fide Orthodoxa,” contains 
only the translation by Rev. S. D. F. Salmond, D.D. A prologue 
from Migne’s Patro/ogy is given, but all introductory matter is omitted. 
This constitutes a serious defect. The care and thoroughness with 
which Hilary is treated makes the blank in the case of John all the 
more painful. The editors and publishers of this most valuable series 
must know that their task is only half completed when they have 
reproduced the meaning of the original in an idiomatic English render- 
ing, and that subscribers will not patiently forego the biographical, 
historical, critical, and other introductory and explanatory notices to 
which they are justly entitled — Eri B. HuLBert. 


Die Einfiihrung des Christentums in den deutschen Landern. Von 
Johann Bapt. Berger. (Klagenfurt: Verlag der St. Joseph-Biicher- 
bruderschaft, 1898; pp. viili-+- 264; M. 1.) The missionary period 
of the medizeval church, when the Germanic and Slavic tribes of 
central and southern Europe were Christianized, is one of the most 
interesting periods of church history, but, as students of history know, 
reliable sources for a detailed study of this epoch are not very 
abundant. Later centuries, notably the twelfth and thirteenth, feeling 
this lack of historical material, reduced to writing the many legends 
that had gathered about the early German missionaries. Roman 
Catholic writers, especially when producing a book calculated to please 
the Catholic masses, are in great temptation to make a too free use 
of these legends. Not infrequently they read into this early mission- 
ary period the later developments of church government and papal 
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authority, thereby wholly ignoring the independence of some of the 
most successful of the early continental missionaries from Rome. In 
such books the early German missionaries appear like the priests, 
bishops, and saints of the later centuries in their methods of work and 
their subserviency to the bishop of Rome. The book under review is 
written after this fashion. There are certain indications which lead 
the careful reader to suspect that the real motive of the author, for 
writing as he has done, was to counteract the Protestant tendencies 
among the German Catholics of Austria, which are causing the Roman 
clergy some uneasiness at present. The only chapters which have 
any historic value are those in which the author describes the social 
and religious conditions of the Germanic tribes before their acceptance 
of Christianity— ALBERT J. RAMAKER. 


Christliche Ménner und Frauen aus alter und neuer Zeit. Von 
Dr. Wilhelm Baur. (Bremen: C. Ed. Miillers Verlagsbuchhandlung, 
1898; pp. vit+510; M. 7.) This volume contains a collection of 
twelve biographical essays which have already appeared in various 
German periodicals during the past years, and are now, after the 
author’s death, brought together into one volume. The following are 
the subjects of these sketches: Berthold von Regensburg, Johann 
Balthasar Schupp, Hans Joachim von Zieten, Baron von Kottwitz, 
Julius von Gemmingen, Karl Sieveking, Princess Wilhelm von Preus- 
sen, Princess Karl von Hessen, Johann H. von Schroeder, Gustav 
Baur, Leopold Schultze, and Alexander Mackay. So far as the 
reviewer is able to judge, the only biography in this collection that 
shows independent investigation is the last one. Alexander Mackay, 
though a Scotchman, lived for a time in the family of Dr. Baur in 
Berlin, and it was through Baur that Mr. Mackay secured the appoint- 
ment with the Church Missionary Society to go to the Victoria Nyanza 
as a missionary. The essay in question makes considerable use of the 
personal letters of Mr. Mackay, and it is this fact which gives it special 
value.— ALBERT J. RAMAKER. 


Beitrige sur Reformationsgeschichte der Reichsstadt Worms. Zwei 
Flugschriften aus den Jahren 1523 und 1524, herausgegeben und 
eingeleitet von Dr. Hermann Haupt, Oberbibliothekar der Universitat 
Giessen. (Giessen: J. Ricker’sche Verlagsbuchhandlung, 1897 ; 
pp. xxvi+31; M.2.) The two pamphlets here republished by Dr. 
Hermann Haupt bear the following titles: the first: “Trost brieff 
der Christlichen kirchendiener zu Wormbs an die frommen Aposteln 
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und bekenner Jesu Christi, so itzt zu Meintz, Ringau unnd allenthalben 
im Bistum gefangen liegenn, iren lieben briidern ;” the second: “ Ein 
getreue vermanung eins liebhabers der Evangelischen warheyt an 
gemeyne Pfaffheit, nit zu widderfechten den Ehelichen standt, so ein 
Erssamer Priester zu Wormbs (im von got im neuen unnd Alten Testa- 
ment zugelassen) an sich genommen hat.” The first is prose, the 
second verse. Both exhibit the crude constructions of a language not 
yet reduced to literary forms. The work of the editor relates chiefly 
to the letter of condolence. Some have attributed this pamphlet to 
one of the dissenting sects which existed in Worms shortly before the 
Reformation; but the editor shows that it is undoubtedly from a 
Lutheran congregation. His argument takes the form of a study of 
the social and religious history of Worms from the fourteenth century 
to the sixteenth. He makes a very interesting contribution to our 
knowledge of the condition of the city immediately before the appear- 
ance of Luther in it to stand before the diet—FRANKLIN JOHNSON. 


Kyrklig sindring i Guset af lag och evangelium. Teologisk studie 
af Berh. Bohlin, V.D.M. (Géteborg: H. L. Bolinders boktryckeri, 
1898; pp. 98; Kr. 1.20.) This pamphlet, the aim of which is to 
explain the schism among the Christian denominations, especially 
among the Protestants, treats its subject under four heads: (1) Israel 


+ and the covenant of law; (2) the Christian church, the mother of the 


children of the New Covenant; (3) the law of Christ or the law of 
love ; (4) the law of freedom and the free church. 

The different denominations all accept the Bible, and appeal to it 
for their doctrine and practice. Are, then, the Holy Scriptures really 
the cause of the split? Many, thinking so, have turned away from both 
the Bible and the church. Not the Scriptures, however, but a false 
exegesis is the cause of the schism, which to a great extent originates 
in a defective distinction between the Old and New Testaments, between 
law and gospel. This lack of discrimination is particularly apparent 
in the Reformed church, which conceives the gospel in a legal way, 
laying great stress on the literal fulfilment of the word. In the Lutheran 
church a more free and evangelical spirit prevails. 

The free-church movement in Sweden seems to the author a very 
serious thing that ought to be restrained. The best way to counteract 
this “sectarian” movement, emanating from the Reformed church, a 
mother of all kinds of “‘sects,” is to cultivate and propagate the evan- 
gelical conception of the word of God, as this conception is displayed 
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in the Lutheran Symbola, especially in Formula Concordiz, where the 
law and gospel are put in right relations to each other, and the gospel 
is given its due value. 

The pamphlet is characterized by strong conviction, by thorough 
study of the subject, and by a liberal Christian spirit. The author’s 
endeavor to “defend”’ the state church, “opening its arms to the whole 
nation,” as “ ideally and in reality more evangelical than any independ- 
ent church organization,” cannot alter the plain New Testament 
doctrine of the church. It is characteristic of the Swedish Lutheran 
theologians to deal partially with the Reformed sister-church. Mr. 


Bohlin’s treatise is not free from this narrowness.—CaRL G. LAGER- 
GREN. 


Kelchspendung und Kelchversagung in der abendlaindischen Kirche. 
Ein Beitrag zur Kultusgeschichte. Von Dr. JuliusSmend. (Géttingen: 
Vandenhoeck & Ruprecht, 1898; pp. 104; M. 2.80.) The question 
which prompted the writing of this book, as the author tells us, was, 
whether there were any Roman Catholic churches on the continent of 
Europe in which it was still a custom, as late as the sixteenth century, 
to give the sacramental cup to the laity. This had been affirmed as a 
fact by Hillmann in a monograph entitled Die evangelische Gemeinde 
Wesel und thre Willibrords Kirche (1896), and considerable documen- 
tary evidence had been brought forth by Hillmann for the correctness 
of his contention. To satisfy himself of the soundness of this position 
Dr. Smend began researches of his own, and these he publishes in the 
volume before us. The volume does not contain so much the proof of 
isolated cases where the withdrawal of the consecrated cup from the 
laity had not become complete as late as the sixteenth century, although 
new evidence for this position is not entirely lacking; the author 
rather has broadened out his subject and has given us an outline his- 
tory of the steps which gradually led to the communio sub una in the 
medizval church. The task the author set out to do was no easy one, 
and, although the book is, in outward appearance, a slight one, this is 
no criterion of the vast labor spent in the search for material which 
was stowed away largely in somewhat inaccessible places.— ALBERT 
J. RAMAKER. 


What Shall We Think of Christianity? By Wm. Newton Clarke, 
D.D. (New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons, 1899; pp. 149; $1.) Since 
the publication of his Outline of Theology Dr. Clarke has been 
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universally recognized as a singularly clear and reasonable thinker upon 
the problems of Christian doctrine. It is a matter of general interest 
to know what such a man thinks of present-day Christianity, with all 
its limitations and imperfections, and how he would present these 
convictions to those not necessarily in sympathy with himself. In 
this little volume, made up of three lectures delivered before an audi- 
ence of students at the Johns Hopkins University, Dr. Clarke meets 
just such an inquiry. Under three heads—‘“ The Christian People,” 
“The Christian Doctrine,” and “The Christian Power’’—he sets forth 
his conception of the divine realities that, spite of all human misap- 
prehension, gave to Christianity its dignity and worth and power. 
The discussion is no polemic. One needs to read but a few pages to 
appreciate the atmosphere of gentleness, goodness, and truth in which 
his thought proceeds ; and no less marked is that same freshness and 
vigor which made his theology so notable a contribution to religious 
literature. Familiar truisms, under his treatment, become full of fresh 
suggestion. In days of much confused thinking, and of a muddy or 
over-laden style of expression, his simple, limpid English is a delight 
tothe reader. ‘The force of the argument and the winsomeness of its 
spirit will make the book helpful and persuasive to a wide circle of 
readers.— HENRY KINGMAN. 


Die Rettung des Menschen durch Christum, in neuer Weise aus der 
Schrift entwickelt. Von Paul Johannes. Erster Theil: Die objektive 
Seite. (Meissen: Verlag von H. W. Schlimpert, 1898; pp. iv-+ 402; 
M. 3.60.) This book is a defense of the orthodox Lutheran statement of 
the doctrine of justification by faith against the teachings of Beck and 
Ritschl. So far as we can see, there is nothing in it which can be called 
new, unless it be the entire absence of the usual “rabies theologorum,” 
and the fact that the author does not rest his conclusions on the state- 
ments of other theologians with which he happens to agree. There is an 
entire absence of corroborative citations from other theological works, 
while, on the other hand, the Scriptures are made the basis of his 
proofs. This latter fact probably accounts for the somewhat pre- 
tentious title: “in neuer Weise aus der Schrift entwickelt.” The chief 
merit of the book is the emphasis the author lays on sin and its conse- 
quent punishment, on the necessity of an atonement, and on the fact 
that a complete and satisfactory atonement has been made by Christ. 
The book needs a concluding part in which the human or subjective 
side of salvation is treated.— ALBERT J. RAMAKER. 
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Thoughts on the Present Position of Protestantism. By Adolf Har- 
nack. Translated, with the author’s sanction, by Thomas Bailey Saun- 
ders. (London: Adam & Charles Black, 1899 ; New York: imported 
by The Macmillan Co.; pp. 64; $1.) This booklet contains the lecture 
delivered a year ago at Eisenach. An ecclesiastical press charac- 
terized it as a radical repudiation of Christianity and of the Christian 
belief founded on the historical fact of the revelation of God in Christ. 
Being thus the object of a bitter attack, and at the same time unwilling 
to enter into controversy with his accusers, Harnack had no other 
course than to give his address to the public, which he did in the 
Christliche Welt. 

The translation gives the lecture in clear English, venturing, how- 
ever, upon a few departures from the exact words of the original, with 
the author’s full authority and approval. The substance of the address 
describes what the author calls the progressive Catholicization or “ politi- 
calization”’ of the state church of Germany (and of England indi- 
rectly), laments the threatened danger, points out counter-balancing 
considerations, and insists upon faithfulness to the duty of the hour. 

It would be difficult to say too much in praise of the historical 
insight, theological interpretation, spiritual sympathy, intellectual hon- 
esty, and keen timeliness of this book. It closes as follows: 

If, having broken with the intellectualism of the old Protestant system, 
our national churches are in danger of going over to a sham Catholicism, in 
what light are we to regard our position in the church? .. . . We must build 
and have patience. We can neither lead the churches as they exist, nor 
destroy them, nor can we wish to set up new ones. We are members of 
a national church, where we have received our vocation. We know that in 
the chief articles of evangelical belief we are one with it, and in it, too. We 
have plenty of room, plenty of freedom, to live and work as our consciences 
dictate. Struggles there will be; they will wax hotter, but even the highest 
and the mightiest will never make us weary, and never make us other than 
cheerful. Jmpossibile est ut non letatur qui sperat in Domino! 


GEORGE B. FOSTER. 





